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EVERETT GALLUP GRIGGS, OF TACOMA, WASH.; 


Newly Elected President of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 
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WHITE ROCK MAPLE 


FLOORING 


MICHIGAN MAPLE 
HARDWOOD AND HEMLOCK 


LUMBER 


WHITE CEDAR 


SHINGLES 


Production, Quality and Workmanship 


Second to None. 





Prompt Shipments. 





We now have on hand, in good shipping condition, 
the following: 


3000 M Ex. XAX W. C. Shingles. 
3000 M XAX W. C. Shingles. 
6000 M Sound Butts W. C. Shingles. 
50 M 13-16x2” Clear Maple Flooring, 2 —ie° 
25 M 13-16x2%” Clear Maple Flooring, 2’ 3’ 
80 M 13-16x2”" Factory Maple Flooring, 1’ —2'’ 
20 M 13-16x3”" Factory Maple Flooring, 1’ —2':’ 
100 M 13-16x3\”" Factory Maple Flooring, 1’ —16’ 


40 M 13-16x2” No. 1 Birch, - - 1%’-—-16’ 
90 M 13-16x3” Factory Beech, - a’ -1i1e6° 
80 M 13-16x2\” Factory Beech, - 2° —t— 


W. H. White Company, 
Boyne City Lumber Company. 


Mills at 
Boyne City, Michigan. 


Wholesale Yard 





Buffalo, New York. 








LUMBER C°: 
GRAND RAPIDS MICH: 
MANU FAC TURERS OF 


“THE EVERLASTING KIND 


Our special grade of 
“Second Clear” Quartered 


OAK FLOORING 


is creating a sensation in both quality and price. 
Write for particulars. 


Mixed carloads of Maple, Beech and 
Oak Flooring and Hardwood Lumber 


PROMPT SHIPMENTS 
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JAMES D. LACEY. WOOD BEAL. VICTOR THRANE, 


ARE 





INTERESTED IN SOUTHERN 
OR PACIFIC COAST TIMBER? 


We furnish detailed reports of amounts of stumpage on each 244, 6 
or 10 acre Subdivision of each forty. 








We employ expert Pacific Coast Cruisers to check all estimates 
made on Western Timber. 





We offer High Class Timber Properties only, which have been 
placed in our hands for sale. 


We guarantee our estimates are reliable. 


JAMES D, LACEY & GO. 


(ESTABLISHED 1880) 








1211 Whitney Central Bidg., 


New Orleans. 


104 Spalding Bullding, 


Portland, Ore, 


1009 White Bidg., 


Seattle, 


1215 Old Colony Bidg, 


Chicago, 


| {om | 






Maple Flooring 





















Time was when men built houses merely 
as places of shelter. If the houses kept out 
the rain it was enough. Men spent their 
lives in the open and were indoors only to 
sleep. 
Today men build houses that are more 
HH] | than places of shelter—they are homes and 
combine beauty and comfort. 

The prime requisite for a beautiful home 
is a fine hardwood floor and for this there is 
no better material than our 









































| | Finest Maple Flooring 


It is absolutely first-quality flooring in 
every respect and is the kind your customers 
will insist upon having. It practically sells 
itself. 

A sample stock of our ‘‘Finest’’ Maple 
Flooring will be a trade winner for you. 

Send us your inquiries and orders. Begin 
now. 


W.D. Young & Co. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN. 
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OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO ADVERTISERS. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is the 
only lumber newspaper having a large paid 
subscription list ! 

The average number of copies of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN pninted 
weekly during the year ended January |, 
1911, was 13,802. 


State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 

I, Elmer C. Hole, secretary and treasurer of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, do solemnly swear 
that the above figures are correct. 


ELMER C. HOLE. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 25th day 
of January, 1911. 
HENRY S. LOVELY, Notary Public. 
This is a circulation more than double that 
of any other lumber newspaper and greater 
than the combined subscription lists of any 
three other lumber newspapers. 























MANIPULATION BY SELLER. 


In an action to recover for lumber delivered where it ap- 
peared that the plaintiff sold to the defendant all the stock 
of certain kinds that it would manufacture during the 
ensuing sawing season, and the defendant denied that de- 
liveries were made in compliance with the contract, but 
alleged that the plaintiff defaulted fraudulently in this re- 
8pect by so manipulating the output of its mills as to de- 
preciate the grades of the stock it. claimed to have delivered, 
the supreme court of Wisconsin holds that if such was the 
case it would be the defendant's right to have the amount 
of the plaintiff's recovery limited to’the actual value of the 
lumber delivered.—Rib Falls Lumber Company vs. Lesh & 
Mathews Lumber Company, 129 N. W. 595. 


HARDWOOD SHINGLES. 


A recent communication from a redwood shingle man- 
ufacturer reports that redwood shingle orders ‘‘are com- 
ing in very slow;’’ that a number of mills are shut 
down ‘‘on account of low prices;’’ that ‘‘the current 
price of from ¢2 to $2.10 for No. 1 at the mill means a 
loss to producers,’’ and that ‘‘there is a move on foot 
to advance the price from 10 to 20 cents a thousand.’’ 

If the above reflects a general state of facts the sit- 
uation on its face is bad. The latter is, however, hap- 
pily not without a remedy. A dull trade considered 
separately is not good ground upon which to advance 
prices. Considered in conjunction with the undoubted 
fact that prices are low not because the product is in- 
trinsically low but because of competition due to sup- 
posedly excessive producing capacity, the case is obvi- 
ously not a hopeless one. The remedy, of course, inheres 
in restricted production not alone of redwood but all 
other shingles collectively excessive and in competition 
with each other. On the face of the report under review, 
to continue cutting in the face of ‘‘slow trade’’ affords 
a rather flimsy pretext for advancing and maintaining 
prices. More evidently, curtailment is the first thing 
to be invoked. 


WOOD VS. FIBER BOXES. 


A bulletin recently issued by the Forest Service, en- 
titled ‘‘ Wooden and Fiber Boxes,’’ contains some inter- 
esting comparisons of the merits of these rival types 
of packing cases. It is the result of investigations by 
Hu Maxwell, expert, and H. S. Sackett, chief of the 
office of wood utilization of the Forest Service, and 
covers briefly the history of the wood box industry and 
the growth of competition as the result of the develop- 
ment of the fiber substitute. A tabulation shows that 
box factories in Illinois alone during 1910 consumed 
372,025,000 feet of box lumber, of which nearly . one- 
third was white pine. The other principal woods used, 
in the order of their importance, were: Red gum, cot- 
tonwood, hemlock, birch, silver maple, longleaf and short- 
leaf pine, sugar maple, basswood, yellow poplar, elm, 
beach, tupelo, balm of gilead, white ash and cypress. 

Interesting figures are given to show that since 1907 
there has been a falling off of about 1,000,000,000 feet 
in the annual demand for box lumber. That year was a 
heavy one in all lines of manufacture, and the showing 
would indicate that the inroad of the fiber box on the 
wood box trade has not been as heavy as manufacturers 
generally have supposed. The authors draw many con- 
clusions, among them the following: 

It is impossible to compare the cost of wooden and 
fiber boxes, except in the most general way, since all 
fiber boxes do not cost alike, nor do all the wooden 
ones. The average cost of those of fiber, however, 
is considerably less than those of wood, in most 
cases 10 percent or more. The makers of wooden 
boxes admit that the cheapness of fiber is the most 
stubborn factor in the competition, and declare that 
it has done more than anything else to advance 
the fiber box to its present place. 

Statistics indicate that of the whole quantity of 
shipping boxes made in the United States, based on 
the surface measure of the material of which they 
are made, approximately 90.6 percent are wooden and 
9.4 percent fiber. A comparison of the amount of 
lumber reported by the box makers of the entire 
country as used by them in 1907 and the quantity 
calculated two years later on the basis of a care- 
ful canvass of six states indicates that the wooden 








Two feature departments are suspended this 
week because of lack of space, but will be re- 
sumed in the next issue—the Retail Bookkeeping 
series and the article continued from last issue 
describing retail merchandising methods of the 
Lytle Lumber Company. 











box is not quite holding its ground. This con- 
clusion, however, is true only if the six states— 
Massachusetts, Maryland, North Carolina, Kentucky, 
Illinois and Wisconsin, containing about one-fifth of 
the total population—show the correct average pro- 
rata use of: box lumber for the whole country, and 
if the estimate of box lumber in 1907 is correct. 

Competition between wood and fiber for box ma- 
terial is active for rather small boxes and for those 
for which extra strength is not demanded. Boxes 
of large size, or for very heavy articles, are of wood 
except where reénforced fiber is used. 

Fiber board may shed water well. for a time, but 
it can not stand as much as wood, and where boxes 
are subjected to a penetrating dampness wood is 
the better material. This is particularly true when 
the boxes are piled in tiers, 
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TYPICAL OF THE INTELLIGENCE AND DIGNITY OF LUMBERMEN. 


A study of the deliberations and actions of 300 representative men of an industry, 
brought together in formal convention, should inform the world of the progress of 
that industry. If the thoughts of an individual can be interpreted with any accuracy 
by his conversation the rule should be applicable to a number of them, 

Application of this test to the lumbermen of the United States, as represented at 
the ninth annual meeting of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, dis- 
closes fairness, reasonableness, conservatism, a reaching out for and appropriation of 
new ideas, a consideration of matters concerning the nation as well as of those of 
special interest to the trade, 

It was a mighty gathering of big men that President Hines called to order Wednes- 
day morning in the Florentine room of the Congress hotel. It was a group of 
earnest, sober minded men, intent upon the betterment of their own individual busi- 
ness by means of a more thorough apprecidtion of the entire lumber trade of the 
United States and its relation to other industries and to the people. No other in- 
dustry has been so persistently and consistently misrepresented and maligned as has 
the lumber trade, In speaking of the lumber industry, contemporary writers usually 
employ the words ‘‘lumber trust.’’ The men identified with the lumber trade have 
resented and do resent very keenly this characterization. All who attended the 
ninth annual meeting of the National ‘Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, if in 
any degree observant, would have noted the undercurrent of thought and action 
which should have dispelled any belief in the possibility of completely harmonizing 
and harnessing many thousand individual producers. If to the producers be added 
the wholesale dealers and retail lumbermen the aggregate would exceed 100,000 men 
and institutions, and the thought of making this vast army keep step is clearly 
ridiculous. 


What the lumber industry is considering 


g, the problems before it, the questions it 


has handled with measurable satisfaction, were set forth brilliantly by this most 
complete and comprehensive gathering. 


. * * 


That lumbermen are well poised, that they can not be staimpeded by hysteria, was 
shown in the vote of confidence given the president. No man in America has ever 
been more thorcughly and persistently misrepresented than retiring President Edward 
Hines. He has been painted in dark colors by those whom one delegate characterized 
as the ‘‘muckmakers.’’ His reply to all that bas been said was a reaffirmation of 
the evidence he gave under oath at Springfield and the assertion that at the proper 
time and in the proper place he would confound his traducers. Mr. Hines’ state- 
ment followed an assertion by R. A, Long that Mr. Hines had worked harder and 
more effectively for the iumber industry than any other man that had ever occupied 
the position. Later came the ringing resolution read by J. A. Freeman in which the 
association joined with Mr, Hines in demanding the fullest and freest investigation, 
expressing confidence in an early and complete vindication, giving assurance of 
sympathy and offer of assistance. 


* * * 


President Hines’ set address was a progress report. It dwelt much in detail with 
the various phases of work carried on by the National organization. 


* * * 


It is somewhat strange that the daily press of Chicago confined its report of the 
proceedings of the lumbermen almost wholly to brief or highly colored reports of 
Mr. Hines’ statement and the action taken thereon. It is a serious reflection upon 
the editors or the readers that the many important subjects brought up were dis 
missed with a line while a column or more was given to 2 subject relating to the 
personality of one man, 


x & * 


Knowledge of what lumbermen are thinking ean be gained by a close perusal of 
the report of the proceedings. Reports were submitted by representatives of each of 
the organizations affiliated with the National. These reports tell of the work that 
is being done, the questions being handled, the obstacles encountered and the progress 
made. They touched upon practically every phase and incident of lumber manu- 
facture and sale, with oécasional excursions into kindred territory. Checking up 
these territorial reviews shows what lumbermen are accomplishing by united effort. 


* * + 


A glance at the program shows the wide range of topics in which lumbermen are 
interested. The first subject discussed was workingmen’s compensation in the United 
States, its principles and progress. The speaker, James A. Emery, of Washington, 
handled his subject in a masterly and sympathetic manner. He told of the progress 
that had been made in European countries. He outlined the basie principles of the 
question and convinced his hearers that this is a matter in which they are vitally 
concerned as business men and as men; that it was an industrial and also a social 
problem, At the conclusion of his address it was decided by the convention to keep 
in touch with the movement which has in view the substitution of a more satisfactory 
method of compensating workingmen for industrial accidents. The general idea, as 
outlined by Mr. Emery, is to make each industry bear the burden of its own losses, 


* * * 


Among the addresses by presidents of the affiliated associations none was more 
warmly received than that delivered by W. B. Townsend, president of the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United States. Mr. Townsend struck a responsive 
chord in his reference to the operation of 48,000 saw mills and the impossibility of 
their control by any ‘‘central intelligence.’?’ 


* * * 


Lumbermer have had opportunity to familiarize themselves with the doctrine 
taught by Harrington Emerson, one of the originators of the new profession of 
efficiency engineers, from an article by Mr. Emerson printed in the last preceding 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. It was somewhat similar in character to his 
very able address before the manufacturers. So here are other questions in which 


lumbermen are interestel—efficiency, greater results and the expenditure of less 
energy. 


lor many years the Panama canal, the opportunities it will give, the changes it 
will make, have been themes of conversation among business men. What they mean 
to the lumber trade was ably set forth by J. H. Bloedel, of Washington. Mr. Bloede] 
is a manufacturer, handling coastwise, fureign, and interior trade. He is big enough 
to handle this big question, and did it in a way to present it to his auditors in a 
striking manner. 
* * * 


To Robert Fullerton, of Des Moines, Towa, was assigned a fertile theme and one 
he was peculiarly suited to handle—‘‘ Popular Ignorance of the Lumber Trade.’’ Not 
only is there a popular ignorance of it but ignorance seems to be popular. Mr, 
Fullerton stated that the industry was not misrepresented so much by the untruths 
printed as by the half truths. 


* * * 


A business man’s talk to business men might well have been made a part ef 
President Hines’ introduction of George M. Reynolds, who spoke of currency reform, 
Mr. Reynolds told of the needs of reform in currency, and gave attention to the 
opportunities for employing money wisely. He spoke of the hardship imposed upon 
business men by reason of money being hoarded, saying that legitimate business 
interests were entitled to all loans within reason at fair rates. 


* * * 


When Dr, C, A. Schenck talks on forestry a gentleman thoroughly en rapport with 
his subject is speaking. There are many advocates of forestry in the United States, 
many of them are most sincere and most earnest, but none of them possesses more 
enthusiasm than Dr. Schenck. He is a forester by inheritance, education and choice 
and oceasionally he intimates from necessity. He would be a forester eight days in 
the week were it not that there are only seven days. He earried his auditors with 
him back to the timber and told them of opportunities which many of them in their 
stress of work and preoccupation had overlooked. No one who has ever heard Dr, 
Schenck talk classifies him as a theorist. Theory has very little, if any, part in his 
text books. He is all practical, all demonstratable, and the greater part of his capa- 
bility has been practiced and demonstrated by this teacher. So here is another great 
question in which lumbermen are interested and on which score they have been gen 
erally and frequently condemned, 


* o * 


General publicity for the lumber trade was the big subject for discussion at the 
last session. Men who have studied this question gave results of their study and 
experience, The general topic is of such vast and overreaching interest that it is 
given special consideration elsewhere in this department. 


* * * 


The ninth annual meeting of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
closed as auspicjously as it opened. Many exceptionally well qualified for office were 
elected, The association now is in excellent shape to make progress. The industry 
also may be regarded in this light, as it could not but receive a strong impetus from 
the enthusiasm and thought which the ninth annual convention brought forth. 


* * * 


It is wise, indeed, to place strong men in charge of a great organization. That 
was the result of the work of the nominating committee of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, which reported its selections for the principal offices. 

Everett G. Griggs, the newly elected president of the association, has what might 
be termed the presidential habit. He has served the Pacifie Coast Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association as president continuously since January 15, 1902, a record 
of over uine years of faithful and efficient work. He is at the head of one of the 
largest lumber manufacturing institutions in the West and is a man of foree and 
address. He is distinetly of the progressive type. His business affairs keep him in 
touch with the markets of the world and give him a breadth of vision which pecu- 
liarly qualifies him for the position with which his associates in the National asso- 
ciation have honored him. 


* * . 


R. H. Vansant, first vice president, has long been known as ‘‘The Big Poplar 
of the Ohio River,’’ around which—if the term is permissible—the lumber trade of 
his section has twined. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has had much te say about this 
gentleman and the able part he has played in shaping the trade during the last 
fifteen years. He is one of the originators of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States, an organization built for work and employing its 
energies in the right direction. Mr. Vansant will prove an able and efficient as- 
sistant to the president and an executive officer for the organization of whom it will 
have reason to be proud. 


* * * 


J. B. Conrad, the second vice president, was recently honored by his associates 
through election to the presidency of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association. He 
is a man of force and address, as was shown by his statement before the National 
meeting made on behalf of the organization he represents. 


* - ” 

Territorial consideration was respected and covered almost completely by the se- 
lection of R. H. Downman as third vice president. Mr. Downman is a cypress manu 
facturer of New Orleans, La., and is one of the largest operators in the red cypress 
belt of his state. He has been prominent as a worker in various associations. 


«& * + 


By his reélection to the treasurership J. A. Freeman was again awarded the con- 
fidence of the National association. He completes the roll of efficiency character- 
ized by the other members of the official staff. The new officials in assuming office 
do so with a knowledge of good deeds done by predecessors, but their personality 7 
such and their accomplishments so great that the membership feels no hesitation 1” 
predicting for them a term of office filled with the bést evidences of ability. 


May 27, 1911, 
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TODAY’S OPPORTUNITY. 


A lone individual plants himself in front of a show window into which he gazes 
intently. An idler sauntering by is attracted. He concentrates his mind with a 
view of discovering what the first man was observing. In a few minutes a crowd 
has massed in front of the window. This crowd includes many who have impor- 
tant matters in hand. In all probability there is nothing in the window which 
can not be grasped with a passing glance. The congestion around it is due to 
curiosity, to a seeming disposition not to miss any part of the show. 

It is human nature to try to see what the other fellow appears to be watching. 
If the object upon which his attention is centered happens to be trivial, greater 
care and more time are devoted to discovering the reason for the watcher’s close 
regard. 

Within the last few years the thoughts of business men have been centered 
in national legislation, in the suits instituted by the government against two great 
corporations, and in other manner have been distracted from that which should 
occupy them. Any change in tariff is of great importance to the commercial 
interests of the United States. Any far-reaching decision by the Supreme Court 
has or may have a decided bearing upon the future of corporate life. But there 
are other matters of even greater moment. Less than two weeks ago the Supreme 
Court of the United States decided that the Standard Oil Company was a menace 
to commerce; that it constituted an unreasonable combination in restraint of 
trade and should be dissolved. This is one of the show windows into which a 
populace that should have been otherwise busy was gazing intently. The shade 
being drawn away and the show being over, the watchers have necessarily moved 
on to the next attraction. 

Now, the real question involved with the mythical window gazer and the actual 
gazer into the Supreme Court or congressional window possibilities is whether 
another window will be sought upon which attention can be riveted, or whether 
the watchers will go about their business. That individual first to leave the 
throng and continue on his way will make better progress than he who waits 
until the end and is forced to pick his way among the crowd. This illustration is 
peculiarly appropriate at this time. The American people are essentially people of 
action. The increase in population and the gain in facilities for producing and 
handling commerce are in part responsible for dissipating mental force and for 
diverting attention from that to which it should be given and centering it upon 
nonessentials. 

Business men long have been weighing the possible outcome of the government 
suits against the Standard Oil Company and the American Tobacco Company. 
The decision of the Supreme Court of the United States in the case first men- 
tioned did not destroy one dollar’s worth of property. It did not obliterate one 
dollar’s worth of demand. It resulted merely in the dissolution of a giant cor- 
poration, and the business which heretofore was carried on under one control 
must, if the spirit of the decision be carried out, be conducted by a large number 
of smaller corporations. On the surface there is nothing whatever in the decision 
that would have any bearing on the state of trade. The only observable effect 
was a slight stimulation to the stock market. Can it be possible that business 
men are waiting for such slight cause before deciding to continue their work 
along such lines of progress as seem to them just, wise and necessary? Have the 
business men of America degenerated into a nation of window gazers? Are they 
neglecting the matters of immediate, vital importance merely to gratify an idle 
desire to see what holds the attention of the other fellow? 

Today, therefore, presents an opportunity to every man of affairs to shape his 
policy in conformity with progress, modified by his ability and his opportunity. 
Men of action and men of accomplishment do not wait. They are not content to 
sit idle with the hope and expectation that some one else will generate sufficient 
energy to make progress not only for themselves but for the idlers. Nations are 
not built in that way, nor is commerce so regulated. Each business craft is pro- 
pelled by its own steam. It is benefited in some degree by the momentum 
imparted by others traveling the same course. It is benefited by ebb or flood 
tide, but the progress of any business craft is not regulated by such influences. 
The pilot is master of its destiny, iust as the business man is master of the craft 
which he pilots. vie 

Today holds an opportunity for the idly curious or the curiously idle to 
move away from the window and—Get Busy. 


THE CURRENT STATE OF THE CROPS. 


A recent expedition to the south of Chicago disclosed a number of current condi- 
tions of interest to the public in general and the lumber industry in particular. It 
naturally is rather early to talk about crops in a conclusive way. That they are 
under promising headway is, however, noteworthily true. Until a week ago some 
apprehension was felt on account of several weeks of previously unbroken drouth. At 
that time, with the soil warm and well worked, a succession of gentle but ample 
showers caused corn fairly to jump. The small grains, notably winter wheat, were 
well advanced and in ideal condition. 

Within seventy-five miles from Chicago farm lands reasonably well improved and 
located are worth $200 an acre and farmers seem thrifty and well equipped to work 
their farms not only thoroughly but economically. The horses of the period are 
almost unexceptionally high bred and well groomed, much more noticeably so than 
in the earlier days of the same section. Utensils in particular are in like manner of 
advanced construction, more effective and better guarded against the weather. In 
earlier times land freshly ‘‘broken’’ was expected to produce scantily the first year; 
now a process resulting in complete pulverization renders the soil so worked as 
fertile as at any later period. Fields ready for planting or lately planted present an 
appearance of smooth cleanliness that would amaze and puzzle former generations of 
farmers, { 

Fruit, differing radically from last year’s experience, is not only unusually well 
advanced but entirely healthy. Unexpected frosts barred, the yield this year should 
be phenomenal. 

New building, in spite of prosperous farming conditions, seems largely confined 
to the towns and villages, where it is exceptionally active. The secret of this 
apparently anomalous state is that numbers of successful farmers are constantly 





quitting active operations to find retirement and ease in the towns and villages. In 
this they either sell out entirely or leave their estates to be worked by tenants, in 
either of which events the tendency is to abandon or neglect or defer improvements. 
At points within less than one hundred miles there occasionally are farm houses yet 
in use known to have been built fifty years or more ago and which in the nature of 
things will have to be replaced with new in the near future. 
Upon the whole, the farming outlook appears to be bright. 


THIS WEEK’S MOMENTOUS DEVELOPMENTS. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has published many great numbers. Several of these 
have been appreciably larger than that which will be put into the mails Friday. In 
none of these issues, however, has a larger or more important list of subjects been 
treated than is covered this week. 

More space is devoted to reporting the proceedings of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association than is given to any other of the week’s developments. Many 
matters of vital interest to the lumber trade of the country, some of them entirely 


new in character, others showing the result of years of study, were introduced and 
considered. 





The lumber industry has reason to be proud of the men selected to represent it at 
the ninth annual convention of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 
It was truly a national gathering—men from the West, South, North, the Ohio 
river valley. There were lacking in this gathering only the interests of the far north- 
eastern and northern Appalachian timber sections. 

Preceding the first day of the convention of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association an open session of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association was held 
in the Green room of the Congress hotel. This meeting was attended by nearly as 
many visitors as members. It developed into an informal conference at which each 
of those present gave his views on trade conditions and prospects. 

Monday and Tuesday of this week a meeting of the American Lumber Trades 
Congress was held at St. Louis. At the same time testimony was taken by Oom- 
missioner Robert M. Reynolds in the ouster proceedings brought by the attorney gen- 
eral of Missouri against forty-three yellow pine lumbermen. Reports of both are given. 
Comment on the developments will be made separately in this or a subsequent issue 
of the paper. 

Despatches of May 19 covered announcement of the institution of proceedings 
against various eastern lumber organizations, their officers, directors and trustees. 

This copy of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN contains the most wonderful array of 
news and technical information that the trade has'ever been given within two covers, 
It is worthy of preservation, if the measure of preservation adopted does not inter- 
fere with the thorough mastery of the contents. 


AN OKLAHOMA EXAMPLE OF UNHOLY PATERNALISM. 


Oklahoma has among its administrative and judicial tribunals a ‘‘ corporation 
commission’’ invested with the function of regulating commerce within the state 





somewhat as the general government exercises a like supervision over interstate 
commerce, only infinitely more potent to an extent of judicial power exceeding 
both constitutional warrant and precedent. In the exercise of its power and as 
the result of a hearing before it involving the lumber trade of Cherokee, the 
commission named, according to a press dispatch, has declared that Jumber there 
shall be ‘‘sold at a maximum profit of 15 percent above wholesale cost and 
freight with no minimum, thus allowing the cutting of prices as far as any of 
the companies may wish, except that nothing is to be authorized by the com- 
mission which would have for its purpose the putting of any concern out of 
business. Representatives of all four of the Cherokee lumber companies claim 
that with the present volume of business in Cherokee they would be unable to 
make any money on a 15 percent margin.’’ 

On its face the report seems to imply that the commission’s power is not re- 
stricted to the control of corporations, At all events it appears that an equally 
high-handed stroke of both unwarranted and impracticable paternalism was never 
before aimed at commercial freedom in this country. 

If the restriction defined legally can be imposed upon the incorporated dealers 
of Cherokee the same thing can be done in other parts of the state in which the 
dealers are not all incorporated. 

It may be inferred that the state of trade in Cherokee has been barren of profit 
on account of excessive competition from the fact that the dealers there are said 
to have Leen willing to submit to the decree rather than longer do business as 
they heretofore have been doing it. The insuperable difficulties of maintaining 
actions at law for the enforcement of the statute are sufficiently obvious. Au 
Oklahoma City newspaper commenting on the proceeding in question substantially 
Says: 

This order is to be made applicable only to Cherokee, but lumbermen 
of the state are much afraid that its application may be made general 
by reason of the Oklahoma antidiscrimination law which forbids any per- 
son or firm to sell the same article at different prices in different parts, 
except as affected by the cost of transportation. Three of the companies 
operating in Cherokee also own other yards, and are afraid that if they 
sell lumber on a 15 percent margin in Cherokee they also may be required 
to do so in other towns where they have yards. 

One of the commissioners, discussing the order, is reported to have said in sub- 
stance that in case the commission should make an order of the sort it would be 
possible for the dealers in any commodity anywhere to ask the commission to fix 
a price for their goods under the ‘‘virtual monopoly’’ clause, after which noth- 
ing could be sold below that price except by permission of the commission. It 
was suggested also that the price to be fixed by the commission probably would 
be based on a high grade of lumber and that it would be possible for the dealer 
to substitute a lower grade, telling the purchaser that the price was fixed by the 
commission and that he was not allowed to sell at a lower price. ‘‘The only 
way,’’ added the commissioner, ‘‘in which this could be obviated would be by 
having a state inspector, who'should visit every lumber yard and fix the grades 
of all lumber carried in stock by it.’’ 

In short, what it ‘‘would be possible’’ and what it would be impossible to do 
under a provision so ineffably impracticable, so supremely absurd, will readily 
occur to anybody with the remotest sense of the complications that inevitably 
would follow its attempted enforcement. 
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The real trouble in Cherokee, the same as in other, similar points, is too much 
competition, the thing the law is supposed to foster, but the ‘‘holes’’ in this case, 
if not in every case, which will afford a means of escape, at least contemplate 
failure. That, however, obviously would afford neither compensation for nor jus- 
tifieation of the infinite trouble, obstruction and annoyance such attempted en- 
forcement would impose upen the retail lumber trade of Oklahoma. 





CURTAILMENT THE FOREMOST NEED. 


Whether from expressions in debate or private utterances, the burden of the 
prevailing sentiment among lumber producers assembled in Chicago this week has 
been that of restricted production—curtailment. With the right to act upon exist- 
ing conditions by agreement rightfully or wrongfully supposed legally to be barred, 
individual manufacturers gradually are acquiring the habit of thinking and acting 
for themselves. An impetus thus gained has been so energized that producers, instead 
of depending upon statistics and the counsel of others, now, and with a novel sense 
of safety, depend upon their own resources and faculties. With the fact coinci- 
dentally established, without room for doubt or question, that the present volume 
of business is abnormally, not alarmingly, restricted, the conclusion is unavoidable 
that until any anticipated revival shall come to pass the sole and only source of 
really effective relief inheres in restricted production. In scores of instances this 
sentiment has found expression in Chicago this week. The proposition is so obviously 
sound and unanswerable that there was absolutely nobody to challenge it. Men 
ordinarily or notoriously exuberantly hopeful or disposed to let events take their 
own course confessed that as a matter of necessary self-preservation they had resolved 
to adjust their running time to the needs of the volume of trade suggested by their 
own actual share of it. 

Regardless alike of statistics or the known experiences of this or that competitor, 
producers are finding and realizing the greater safety of making their own actual 
experiences their own standards. And the best part of it all is that in thus acting 
for themselves they can not be misled by their more or less fortunate neighbors and 
competitors. Nobody discredits the value of statistical data in such matters; they 
concededly are invaluable, but they can not undo the closer, more intimate and im- 
portant relations the individual sustains to the situation at large. There is no warn- 
ing so infallible as the admonitions inspired by the introspection, by the unwarped 
and unmistakable test of personal experience. The case is one demanding absolutely 
introspective candor unwarped by circumstances, ambition or jealousy. The issue is 
cold-blooded and in the nature of things accordingly can be rightfully disposed of 
independently of side issues and not otherwise. The simplest and only real safeguard 
in every case is that of adjusting production to the actual trade of the present, not 
the possible requirements of some future period. They will take care of themselves. 





GENERAL PUBLICITY FOR LUMBER. 


In a broad presentation of this topic of almost paramount interest to lumbermen 
William A. Gilchrist, of Memphis, Tenn., carried with him into the far realms of 
possibility those who listened to his address before the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association. General publicity for lumber and the products of the forest is 
not so much a question of advisability as it is of necessity. In the last few years the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has stated that the day was passing when square edged 
boafds could be manufactured and sold and the operation show a fair profit. This 
statement grew out of a comparison of the lumber industry with others. 

To view conditions not as the beholder would have them but as they are is some- 
times not only advisable but necessary. For lumbermen to confess that the industry 
is conducted without text books, withont the benefit of concise scientific knowledge 
and witheut the advantage of knowing the potential value of a tree is somewhat 
humiliating. 

Before employing general mediums for the dissemination of information regarding 
the value of lumber as a structural material, or of its utility for any purpose, 
should come a close study—what might be termed a microscopic examination—of the 
needs and requirements of consumers and the possibilities of lumber products. 
Coupled with this should be conducted systematic and exhaustive investigation of 
those purpeses for which wood can be used to better advantage than can any other 
class of material. 

Wood paving was not invented or discovered, but ‘‘happened.’’ ‘The possibilities 
of wood as a paving material have never been sounded. In addition to serving as 
the ideal material with which to pave streets, its use as paving can be extended to 
platforms, warehouse floors, stable floors, driveways, sidewalks and to all similar 
purposes. 

Wood paving is one use for wood which has been thoroughly demonstrated. Wood 
is a material which anyone endowed with common sense and ordinary ability can 
handle. It is the common building material of the people of the United States. 
It is obtainable at a lower price in the North American continent than anywhere 
else in the world with few and unimportant exceptions. Its use is restricted by 
popular ignorance of its merits and popular prejudice against the product of a wholly 
mythical combination. 

To present wood and wood products to the people of America in the proper manner 
involves first of all a close, thorough and far-reaching investigation. This should be 
the preliminary step. The results of such an investigation properly placed before the 
people of America would prove of inestimable value to all concerned. The investi- 
gation should be conducted honestly and the results should be given fairly and impar- 
tially. Let that wood which is best suited for some particular purpose be so classified. 
Let the recommendation of the dealer who supplies the consumer’s requirements be 
based on fact rather than arise from a consideration of personal gain to be secured 
by furnishing some special kind of stock. 

Looking at the question in this way and considering it on the broad basis of indi- 
vidual merit, the problem which Mr. Gilchrist and his associates outlined to. the 
lumber trade of the United States is one of vast and far-reaching consequence to the 
lumber manufacturer and dealer. Systematic work of this character should serve as 
a guide to producers of other materials and bring about a more thorough appreciation 
and a better understanding of relative values of building materials. Coming before 
the people in this way the lumberman would not be saying, ‘‘Buy lumber because 


your purchase will give me a profit’’ but ‘‘Buy lumber because it is to your interest 
to buy and use lumber. It is the most suitable material you can use for the pur- 
poses for which it is recommended.’’ 

A study of market and market possibilities, of woods and their treatment, and of 
the consumer and his requirements is involved in this problem. Heretofore lum- 
bermen have been content to manufacture square edge boards, to classify them after 
rules they have themselves devised and to call it a day’s work. As a result of their 
inattention to the trend of events in building and manufacturing circles they may 
now find it necessary to light the midnight oil and devote the midnight hours to 
devising new avenues through which the product of the mill can move. The results 
of their investigations must be compiled in permanent form and must be placed 
within reach of those who supply the wants of the consumer, whether the term 
‘‘consumer’’ be applied to factory trade, the builder of frame residence or barn, 
or whatever he may be. 

Some ground has been lost and this must be recovered, and it can be recovered 
only through great exertion. Unexplored territory can be annexed by occupation. 
No limit can be placed upon the use of lumber save that limit which the resources 
and the quantity of those who produce it establish. 





WICKERSHAM’S SUIT AGAINST ‘“ LUMBER TRUST.” 


The proceedings instituted by Attorney General Wickersham against certain of the 
eastern lumber associations, following immediately upon the decision of the Standard 
Oil case by the United States Supreme Court, are taken as an indication that the 
government will use the lumber organizations as a means of testing the workings of 
the Sherman law in the light of its recent construction in the Standard Oil case. 

The bill filed by the Attorney General alleges that certain acknowledged practices 
of the lumber associations are violative of the law, and represents that they have 
been guilty of certain other practices which lumbermen know have been obsolete 
in most sections, at least, for a long time. 

The attempt of the government to construe certain actions of the lumber asso- 
ciations as restrictive of trade and commerce raises ethical questions which are fully 
as important as the legal problems involved. For example, it seems to be the govern- 
ment’s attitude that any attempt to influence the wholesaler to follow one of two 
channels—the marketing of his goods through dealers or their sale direct to the 
consumer—is unreasonable restraint of trade. It has long been the policy of the 
retail lumber associations to admit the right of every wholesaler to sell direct to the 
consumer if he preferred to do so, but dealers have conscientiously believed that they 
had a right to refrain from buying from wholesalers who entered into competition 
with them in their local trade and to recommend such course to their associates. 
This theory seems to be abhorrent to the Attorney General’s construction of the 
Sherman law, although parallel cases may be found in practically every line of trade. 
Take the clothing, groceries, hardware, millinery and innumerable other businesses 
as examples: Everyone knows that the wholesaler who solicits the dealer’s business 
declines to sell to the consuiner, yet in substance the government says by inference 
that dealers have no right even to recommend to their associates that business be 
withheld from wholesalers who violate ethics well established in every line of 
merchandising. 

The dealer has to pay the wholesale price for his goods and make the profit over 
and above that price. If the wholesaler who supplies him with his merchandise bids 
against him in his own territory it is certain that the retailer can not long exist 
and that the wholesaler must eventually get all of the business. 

Retail dealers concede that it is unlawful to establish ‘‘black lists’’ or to make 
ironclad agreements to do or refrain from doing anything which will have an un- 
reasonably restraining influence on interstate commerce. They fail to see, however, 
and it is believed that in the long run the courts will fail to see, any violation of 
the law in the adoption of association constitutions which merely reeommend—and 
go no further—that dealers refrain from doing business with wholesalers who under- 
take to deprive them of their legitimate business. 

Retail lumber associations also have discouraged what is known in the trade as 
‘*noaching,’’ that is, the invasion of one’s territory by another. This does not mean 
that any hard and fast lines are drawn over which the dealer may not step, but it 
does mean that if there are three dealers at X and two at Y good business dictates 
that the dealers at X shall not unduly compete with dealers at Y, and vice versa. 
It is certain, however, that even this clearly ethical proposition has been legislated 
into actual practice by few, if any, of the associations, and it is certain that the 
laws of the United States are not yet so rigorous as to prevent lumber associations 
holding meetings for the discussion of these trade problems and for the making of 
recommendations which, although not binding, will tend to minimize the unethical 
practices of members of the trade. 

The attack on the eastern associations, if it is to be extended to the lumber or- 
ganizations of the entire country, may be summarized briefly as an attempt to 
declare illegal the long established and well recognized practices not only of the 
lumber trade but of practically every other line of merchandising in the United 
States. It is not improbable that many merchants who are actively engaged in busi- 
ness along the same general lines as those attacked in the present proceeding or 
handling some other commodity than lumber will join in the hue and ery against 
the ‘‘lumber trusts.’’ The outcome of this case, however, will be far reaching and 
if, as hardly anyone believes it will, the action should be decided in favor of the 
government it would be necessary to revise and rebuild the merchandising methods 
of the United States to conform to a law which in the light of such action would 
regard as criminal those practices heretofore generally accepted as ethical and busi- 
nesslike. In such event those who ‘now are loudest in their denunciation of the 
‘‘lumber trust’’ might find themselves actively scrambling for cover. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ean not properly undertake to express any opinion as 
to whether the associations made defendants in this action have been guilty of viola- 
tions of the law. It does believe, however, that the bill of complaint filed in this 
ease is so drawn as to reflect discredit upon many organizations whose practices 
clearly are above suspicion. The outcome of the case will be awaited with keen 
interest by lumbermen in all parts of the country, as its final decision should deter- 
mine the legal limits on the powers and activities of all sorts of trade associations. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE 








Judging by reports from the greater number of leading markets, within re- 
cent days there has been some revival of interest in forest and mill products with 
reference to the not remote future needs. In the case of the railroads, the time 
has come when provision must be made for summer work on the lines, for re- 
pairs on old stations and building of new ones and in the West and Southwest 
for storing facilities for the big grain crops that now are promised. There also 
must be much repairing of cars, with some building of new ones, and consequently 
there is more inquiry than there was for car material, with a degree of increase 
in actual buying. It is apparent that the railroad interests have reached a point 
where they are anxious to ascertain the state of supply as well as the trend of the 
market in respect to prices. ‘The season is passing, and though the general mar- 
ket still is quiet, and probably will be for a month or two, the fall trade is not 
far distant and may begin early, especially if the crops shail turn out according 
to present prospect. The railroad interests are aware that production, especially 
of southern pine, which is their main reliance, has been curtailed greatly and is 
likely to be further restricted by the peculiar conditions which prevail among the 
mills. This may mean a sharp advance of prices toward fall, superimposed on the 
firmness of the present basis. Hence it behooves buyers for the railroads to keep 
in touch with the supply and the tendency of prices, and doubtless much of the 
present interest in lumber, which is reported as being manifest by the purchasing 
departments of the railroad companies, proceeds from such motives. Moreover, 
the recent court decision in the Standard Oil case has induced a degree of cheer- 
fulness in financial circles, and the railroad companies now see a better prospect 
of placing their stocks, bonds and short time notes for the purpose of providing 


means for new expenditures. 
a * * 


What is true of the railroads in respect to the changed outlook is having an 
influence on the larger industries also. There is a more hopeful feeling among 
manufacturers who consume lumber, and the disposition is increasing to make pro- 
vision for the demand for finished product that is expected in the fall. Yet we 
ean not look for much revival in this branch until after the warm months, covering 
the vacation period, shall have passed, and until the unrest in labor circles shall 
have subsided, as usually it does during the summer months. While new and bet- 
ter conditions shall be in process of development, all buyers of lumber will keep 
a close watch on the market so as to be able to take advantage of conditions at 
the opportune time. Meanwhile buying probably will be mostly for current needs, 
because, until prices shall begin to rise in a positive manner, on the basis of 
relation of supply to demand, retail dealers and consumers will not begin to stock 
up unless at decidedly cut prices. Without doubt the attitude of producers at the 
present time in holding firmly to mill prices, even if they by so doing have to let 
trade go by them, is in a measure restricting the volume of trade. At the same time 
this is being compensated for in the clearing away of surpluses, since the steady, 
though moderate demand for building and manufacturing purposes is preventing 
overaccumulation at the mills. 

- . * 

Much confidence in crop results is manifested all over the country, and espe 
cially is this evident in the surplus winter wheat states west of the Mississippi 
river, In a large part of that section the crop has reached a stage of full assur- 
ance, as harvesting will soon begin in Texas and steadily progress northward. 
There is some complaint of army worm and Hessian flies in northern Texas and 
through Oklahoma into southern Kansas, but the reports have been more casual 
and local than widely extended or positive. Unless some serious visitation of pests 
or destruction by storms shall supervene, the prospect is.for a bumper crop. This 
outlook has encouraged mill operators greatly and wholesalers of yellow pine, and 
a good late summer and fall demand is now freely predicted. The cotton crop 
also is making a good growth, which is another incentive for holding yellow pine 
and cypress prices firmly in anticipation of a good outlet for lumber in the fall 
trade. These forelooking influences have given a more cheerful tone in southwest- 
ern lumber circles. At St. Louis it is reported that retail dealers are sending in 
more inquiries than formerly, and besides there is developing a better current 
trade. It is claimed as a fact that retail stocks in the country reached by the St. 
Louis wholesale trade are just normal or below, and that a brisk call for a few 
days would about exhaust the local supply. Though this statement may be some- 
what exaggerated, without doubt any rise in demand would result in a marked 
increase of sales. It is claimed that under such circumstances restocking would 
be difficult for the reason, for one thing, that logging operations have been and 
still are hampered by wet ground in the woods, and the mills are not running to 
exceed four days in the week. The consequence is that mill stocks are low and 
broken over a large section of the middle producing field. At Kansas City also mill 
stocks are reported low, and at the present rate of production will remain low, 
even under the present volume of sales. Retail demand in the Kansas City sphere 
is mostly for mixed car lots and for quick delivery. There is a shortage of No. % 
and No. 3 common lumber, and some of the mills are accepting orders for such 
grades as they have in stock. Eight and 10-inch boards, from No. 1 to No, 3, in- 
clusive, are low in stock and there is a good mvement of such lumber. The same 
is true of 4x4, 4x6 and wide joists. There is a meagreness of reports from the 
middle Gulf states this week, but it appears that there is more inquiry than there 
was, and the railroads are contributing a good deal to this phase of the situation. 
This section is supplying much of the lumber for the territory between the Ohio 
river and the Great Lakes, much of it being contributed by the smaller mills. This 
suggests the conjecture that prices are somewhat irregular as made by these smaller 
mills. The report from Buffalo that the yellow pine market at that point is not 
as firm as it was may be a sidelight on the situation in the central southern field, 
though the Buffalo report is not echoed from other northern markets. At Balti- 
more it is stated, however, that wholesale dealers are unable to get the prices for 
Georgia pine that are demanded at the mills, and that consequently it is hard work 
to make sales. In respect to the export trade, it is said at Mobile that if it were 
not for the West India islands, that lie practically at the door of Mobile and 
other middle Gulf exporting points, the lumber trade would have been distressingly 


small during recent weeks. Though the outward movement has been continuous it 
has shown a decrease week by week. The sawn timber market, however, in a recent 
week, showed a spurt of increase, shipments mainly going to England, Scotland and 
Germany. One contract for 10,000 pieces was closed at 23 cents the cubic foot, 
while other shippers had paid 24 cents, according to size and average. The stiff- 
ness of the freight market, it was said, tended to restrict trade. 

. . . 

In the northern cities the buying of southern pine continues to be confined to 
current wants for building and manufacturing purposes. In Chicago and St. Louis 
trade is held up, to a large extent, by the strike in the building trade. In Chicago 
the jurisdictional contest between the steamfitters and plumbers paralyzes the city 
building industry, and has become so barbarous as to result in three murders and 
many maimings. In the suburbs there are strikes against the brick manufacturers, 
but since in the outlying districts the majority of buildings are of wood, there 
continues to be a considerable amount of building in spite of the strikes. In New 
York it is declared that the southern pine market is much firmer than it was a 
month ago, and wholesalers are beginning to receive inquiries from large consumers 
and from the railroads. In that city and vicinity yard trade is very active for this 
time of the year, and there is complaint about getting some sizes and grades as 
quickly as is desired. It is believed in the metropolitan district that the summer 
demand will be greater than was expected a month ago, 

. * * 

In the hardwood branch the Standard Oil dicision seems to have worked a change 
for the better, like that in the soft lumber trade. Since the result of that litiga- 
tion became history. there has beech more inquiry about hardwood lumber by the 
large consumers, The general trade is described as moderate though steady, but 
there is considerable divergency as to the actual condition of business. Probably 
the furniture manufacturers are the most indifferent buyers, as that industry is 
somewhat depressed. The implement and vehicle makers are steady buyers of all 
stocks that suit their purposes. There is also a fair call from the manufacturers 
of interior finish and from the door makers. ‘The leading market factor is plain 
sawed oak, both white and red. In Chicago plain sawed red oak leads in demand. 
At St. Louis low grade hardwoods have the call for box factories and furniture 
manufacturers. Demand for the upper grades is fair. Prices of all grades are 
firm. A satisfactory phase of the market is the demand for red gum. Wide width 
poplar sells easily at high prices for automobile manufacture. At Nashville, Tenn., 
some improvement in trade is noticeable, though the furniture factories are running 
light. At Cincinnati the market lately has been weaker than theretofore. Sales- 
men report the number and size of orders as small. Collections are slow. There 
is about an even movement as respects the different woods, with plain oak pre- 
dominating in demand. The general statement throughout the market field is that 
plain oak leads in demand, while quarter sawed oak is quiet, but is selling at steady 
prices. Louisville and other points report a moderate movement of lumber. In 
northern woods dry birch is about as much in demand as any of the furniture and 
finishing woods. Maple, of course, leads in volume. At Minneapolis the factories 
are buying conservatively, as the consuming trades are confining their stocks to the 
necessities of the hour. Dry lumber is scarce at that point. 

. . * 

At Minneapolis the northern pine manufacturers are rejoicing in the rise of the 
upper river, which is bringing down the logs. Dry stocks of pine are short at that 
point, and they will be seriously run down before the new sawings can be dry 
enough to work and ship. Shipments are lighter than at a like time last year, but 
since the rains the belief has grown that there will be good grain crops and hence 
a large fall demand for lumber. Prices are firm on all classes of pine lumber, the 
least active and the weakest being low grade stock, a state of the market exactly 
opposite what is reported in Chicago. In last named city the volume of business 
is not up to expectations, but prices are well maintained. Nearly all the dealers 
came through the winter with more lumber on hand than they had figured on, and 
the effect of this has been to restrict buying so far. Considerable contracting 
for lumber to be cut has been the feature since the year’s beginning. Receipts are 
much lighter than usual at this period. Throughout the East and Lake Erie district 
conditions are very much as they are in and west of Lake Michigan. There is 


little rush in the business so far. 
- - 


A movement for the curtailment of the lumber cut has been undertaken in Wash- 
ington and Oregon for the purpose of reducing the surplus and restoring prices 
to a firm condition. During the season until January 1, 1912, there will at least 
be a reduction of output to the extent of 20 percent. Prices already are stronger 
and a further advance is expected. A peculiar condition pertains to the cedar 
shingle market, since 10-inch clears can not be obtained at any price. The Red 
Cedar Shingle Association will soon begin business, when a better state of the 
market for that product will be looked for. The foreign trade continues large and 
the rail business is making some good showings, particularly at Gray’s harbor mills. 
The advance of the price of logs on Columbia river $1 a thousand is expected to 
strengthen the market for lumber. The building requirement in San Francisco 
and other California cities is absorbing a large aggregate of lumber, and a further 
increase is expected as the season advances. The movement of California shop pine 
eastward, as well as factory stock from the Inland Empire mills is a pronounced 


feature of the spring business. 
. * * 


Since crop prospects have become assuring the demand for cypress lumber and 
shingles in Southwestern territory has increaved, while there is a fair run of orders 
in the middle West and in the East. There is no especial urgency in demand, but 
orders for a variety of stocks are constantly dropping in at sales agencies. 

* o e 

Eastern spruce is moving moderately in response to a seasonable building de- 
mand. Hemlock lumber in New England is moving under the like influence. In 
the lake region hemlock is doing as well as any other kind of lumber, stocks not 
being over-burdensome and the market readily taking about all that is ready to 
ship at fairly regular prices. 
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DOMESTIC. 


General. 


At a meeting of directors of the Pullman Company at 
Chicago recently, Robert T. Lincoln presented his resignation 
as president and was elected chairman of the board. John 
S. Runnels was named president. 

Mrs. Wilhelmina Paton Fleming, one, of the foremost 
astronomers of the world and curator of astronomical records 
at Harvard university, died May 21 at Boston, Mass. 

It was announced May 21 that 263,000 persons had vis- 
ited the Child Welfare exhibit at the Coliseum, Chicago, in 
the ten days since it started. 

Announcement was made at San Vrancisco May 21 that 
the largest reservoir in the world will be built at Big 
Meadows, with a water capacity for the irrigation of 300,000 
acres. 

Miss Laura Robinson, a 12-year-old girl of Chicasha, Okla., 
won the championship of the state in spelling after a contest 
which lasted twelye hours and thirty minutes. 

At the unveiling May 22 of the statue erected by Wis- 
consin to its soldiers who fell on the battlefield of Vicksburg, 
Miss., Governor McGovern, of Wisconsin, said the peril to 
the nation today exists in the bribe givers, not in any out- 
side enemy. 

Completion of the $100,000 guaranty fund for the $215,000 
aviation meet in Grant Vark, Chicago, on the lake front, 
August 12 to 20, was announced May 22 by the syndicate 
in charge. 

At the Presbyterian general assembly at Atlantic City, N. 
J., May 22, a resolution was unanimously adopted protesting 
against the acceptance of a silver service from Utah for 
the new battleship Utah, on which is engraved a picture of 
Brigham Young with the Mormon tabernacle in Salt Lake 
City, and telegraphed to President Taft. 

The New York public library, the largest, the most costly 
and one of the most beautiful buildings designed for its 
specific uses in the world, was dedicated by President Taft, 
Goyernor Dix and a distinguished representation of the cul- 
ture of the entire nation May 24. It holds shelf room for 
8,500,000 volumes. 

Experiments with tissues taken from animal bodies have 
reached such a stage at the Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research of New York that the investigators believe the 
knowledge they have gained may lead to the discovery of 
some of the physico-chemical mechanisms which regulate 
the development of bodily organs. 

The Manny bill, prohibiting the use of the common drink- 
ing cup in public places in the state, was passed by the Iili- 
nois House May 20 and sent to Governor Deneen for his 
approval. 

The prolonged drought in sections of eastern North Caro- 
lina has done much damage to the crops. At Whiteville, 
N. C., May 19 all business houses were closed and the people 
went to church and prayed for rain. 

A report prepared by a committee of experts for a con- 
ference of civic organizations, held at New York City May 
23, declared that New York must spend from $6,000,000 to 
$8,000,000 annually for new pavements if the present con- 
dition of the streets is to be remedied. 

At a meeting at New York City May 19 the stockholders 
of the Lake Erie & Pittsburgh railroad voted to increase the 
company’s stock from $1,000,000 to $6,000,000 and also au- 
thorized a large issue of bonds, 

Announcement has just been made that the annual con- 
ference of governors will be held at Spring Lake, N. J., 
September 12-15. 

A call by the department of insurance and banking, of 
Austin, Tex., May 20 showed total deposits of both state 
and national banks in Texas for the period ended March 7 
aggregated $162,523,708.32, or an average of $41.71 per 
capita for each of the 3,896,542 Texas people shown in the 
United States census of 1910. 

Already $300,000 damage has been done to the dam re- 
cently completed by the United States government at Bee 
river, on the Colorado river, by the summer rise of the 
stream, and more damage Is expected. 

The steamer LaFrance, a member of the first fleet sailing 
from Lake LaBarge for Dawson, Yukon territory, struck a 
submerged rock and sank May 22 off Thirty Mile river, 
twelve miles above Hootaling. 

Fire has killed more than 20,000 persons and damaged 
$2,000,000,000 worth of property in the United States during 
the last fifteen years, according to President Merrill in his 
annual address May 23, before the National Fire Protection 
Association, 

Directors of the Missouri Pacific at New York May 23 
authorized the issue of $25,000,000 5 percent 3-year notes, 
of which $20,000,000 will be issued immediately. 

Announcement was made May 23 that T. Coleman Du 
Pont, the millionaire powder manufacturer, has given $500,- 
000 to the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, of Boston. 

The fourth National Good Roads Congress began its ses- 
sions at Birmingham, Ala., May 23 with nearly 4,000 dele- 
gates from all parts of the country in attendance. 





Washington, 


President Taft has signed a proclamation establishing the 
Ilarvey national forest in South Dakota, embracing 583,820 
acres formerly contained in the Black Hills forest, and 
58,572 acres taken from the public domain. 

Robert S. Chilton, formerly consul at several Canadian 
posts and for half a century in the government service, died 
at Washington May 18. 


A statement issued recently by Postmaster General Hitch- 
cock on the forty-eight initial postal savings depositories 
which began business January 3 last, shows during April 
2,618 separate deposits were made, aggregating $82,646, an 
average of $31.57. 

Announcement was made May 21 that Postmaster General 
Hitchcock had established fifty additional postal savings de- 
positories. For a considerable time 100 additional deposi- 
tories will be designated each week hereafter, instead of 
fifty, as announced a month ago. 

Dominicio de Gama, newly appointed Brazilian ambassa- 
dor to the United States, sailed from Rio de Janeiro May 18 
for New York. He formerly was Brazilian minister to the 
Argentine Republic. 

Resolutions proposing an amendment to the constitution, 
changing inauguration day from March 4 to the last Thurs- 
day in April are now before both branches of Congress and 
favorable action on them is expected. 

President ‘aft has received with favor a proposal to es- 
tablish a summer White House on Lake Minnetonka, Minn., 
near Minneapolis and St. Paul. 

With the seventh year of the Panama canal construction 
by the United States ended May 4, 138,000,000 cubic yards 
had been removed from the line of the canal, leaving only 
44,000,000 yards of digging to be done or one-fourth of the 
entire work. 

It was reported May 20 that the United States govern- 
ment, by civil proceedings, will endeavor to bring about the 
dissolution of the International Harvester Company on the 
ground that it is a combination in unreasonable restraint 
of trade. 


Unless otherwise directed by Congress, all that remains 
of the illfated battleship Maine after it has been raised from 
Havana harbor and stripped of parts of value, will be towed 
out to sea and sunk in deep water. c 


A volume of reminiscences prepared by Senator Shelby M. 
Cullom during his 82nd year will be published next fall. 
The work will cover fifty years of American history with 
which the senator has been identified. 


In an address before the Economic Club, New York City, 
May 22, George von L. Meyer, Secretary of the Navy, said 
that scientific management has increased the navy’'s firing 
efficiency 1,200 percent since the battle of Santiago in 1898. 


Henry L. Stimson, of New York, was sworn in as secretary 
of war May 22, succeeding Jacob M. Dickinson, resigned. 


Eugene T. Chamberlain, commissioner of navigation of the 
Department of Commerce & Labor, May 19 presented his 
resignation to Secretary Nagel to take effect upon the quall- 
fication of his successor. 

Rear Admiral John Hubbard, until recently commander- 
in-chief of the Asiatic fleet, was placed on the retired list 
of the navy May 19, because he has reached the age limit 
of 62. 

Representative Sulzer, of New York, has offered in the 
lower house of Congress a resolution looking to the negotiat- 
ing of a treaty between the United States and Canada for 
the protection of the Great Lakes from contamination by 
sewage discharge into them. 


Exports from the United States for the first time in any 
12-month period passed the 2,000,000,000 mark, being 
$2,012,749,505 for the year ended with April, according to 
figures compiled by the Department of Commerce and Labor. 


Lawrence O. Murray, comptroller of the currency, May 22 
issued a statement denying the report that he would leave 
the Treasury Department to become president of a Pitts- 
burgh financial institution. 


The independence of the Philippines is contemplated in 
two resolutions introduced in the House of Representatives 
May 22, one of them by Representative McCall of Massa- 
chusetts, and the other by Representative Martin, of Colo- 
rado. ‘ j j 

A resolution amending the interstate commerce law to 
permit the granting of passes to members of the G. A. R. 
when attending encampments of the order was adopted by 
the Senate May 22. 

The House of Representatives May 23 unanimously passed 
the Arizona and New Mexico statehood resolutions, without 
a roll call. 

Net operating revenues of the American railroads as a 
whole showed a decline of 7.3 percent and the operating 
income a decline of nearly 9 percent for the eight months 
of the current railroad year closed with February, according 
to a digest of revenues and expenses recently compiled by 
the Bureau of Railway Economics. 





FOREIGN. 


At the aviation field at Issy les Molineux, France, May 
21, Henri Maurice Berteau, minister of war, was killed and 
Premier Monis and his son were injured when a monoplane, 
the driver of which had lost control, plunged into the crowd 
gathered to witness the airship races. 

Advices received at the ministry of war, Paris, France, 
May 18, state that a French detachment was attacked by 
Moroccan tribesmen near Debdon, Morocco, during a fog 
May 16. ‘The enemy were repulsed but the French lost two 
officers killed and twelve men killed or wounded. 

A monoplane carrying Lieut. Paul Dupuis and Pierre Marie 
Bournique fell from a hight of about 250 feet May 18 
at Rheims, France. Dupuis was killed and his companion 
critically injured. 

The Canadian parliament adjourned May 19 until July 18, 
pending the return of Sir Wilfred Laurier with his two 
cabinet colleagues and the parliamentary delegation of eight- 
een members at the imperial conference and the coronation 
of King George in London. Reciprocity will be the main 
subject of discussion when parliament reassembles July 18. 


After prolonged bargaining the committee of the reichstag 
at Berlin, Germany, May 19 adopted the government’s bill, 
providing a constitution for Alsace-Lorraine. 

An international Woman Suffrage Alliance meeting will be 
held in Stockholm, Sweden, June 12-17. 


In return for the concession for an extensive railway sys- 
tem in Asiatic Turkey to an American syndicate, Turkey de- 
mands a renunciation of the American treaty rights of trial 
by American consular courts. A commission was named 
May 19 to discuss the modification of the treaty. | 


The Hukwang loan of $30,000,000 for the construction of 
railroads in the provinces of Hunan and Hupei, China, was 
ratified May 20 at Peking by representatives of the American, 
British, French and German groups of bankers. A provision 
is made in the agreement for an extra $20,000,000 should it 
be needed for the completion of the project. 


Parliamentary returns show that 10,300 persons in the 
United Kingdom have incomes exceeding $25,000 a year. 
They paid an income tax for 1910 upon $650,000,000. 

The Rio Janeiro newspapers recently published a story 
alleging the deportation from Brazil by order of the govern- 
ment of 700 men, including mutineers and criminals, on 
board the Lloyd Brazilerio steamer Satellite. It is believed 
the government took this means of preventing further re- 
volts among the naval men. 


The Brazilian treasure-seeking expedition to Trinidad, an 
island off the Atlantic coast of Brazil, which set forth from 
Rio de Janeiro April 26, returned recently, having failed in 
its mission. p 

Prince Katsura, premier and minister of finance, is leading 
a movement to obtain a fund of $10,000,000 to be used for 
the relief of the sick and poor of Japan. 

D. i. Woward, formerly secretary of the treasury of 
Liberia, has been elected president of the republic, succeeding 
President Arthur Barclay, whose term expires with tne 
present year. 

Announcement was made recently by the management com- 
mittee that the Berliner Zeitung Ammittag’s national aero- 
plane contest will take place about the middle of June. The 
total prizes will amount to $100,000, including $1,000 of- 
fered by the Prussian ministry of war, which also will pur- 
chase the machine winning the race. 

A leper at Honolulu was officially pronounced cured and 
released after having undergone a fourteen months’ treat- 
ment consisting of freezing the affected parts with carbon 
dioxide. 

Government statistics show that 32,457 natives of Ireland 
emigrated from that country last year, an increase of 8,693 
of 1909. 

The Duke of Connaught will succeed Earl Gray as Canada’s 
governor general next September. It will be the first time 
that the vice regal post in any of the overseas dominions has 
been held by a member of the royal family, 


The reichstag at Berlin, Germany, May 23, passed the 
second reading of the government's bill providing a consti- 
tution for Alsace-Lorraine. 

The search of Dr. Orville Owen, of Detroit, in the mud of 
the River Wye, near Chepstow, England, for manuscripts of 
Bacon, has been abandoned. 

The imperial conference, which practically has assumed 
the functions of a grand council of the British empire, 
opened the third series of its quadrennial deliberations May 
23 at London under the chairmanship of Premier Asquith. 

Andrew Carnegie has established a hero fund for Bel- 
gium, the annual ineome of which is $11,500. 


The United States has declared its willingness to enter 
into negotiations with Germany for a general arbitration 


treaty on lines similar to the proposition submitted to Great 
Britain and France. 


Jewish charities will be benefited to the extent of $2,000,- 
000 by the will of Charles Wetheimer, the well known col- 
lector of pictures and objects of art, who died at London, 
England, April 25 last, leaving an estate worth $3,640,000. 
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The bankers in the clearing house and reserve cen- 
ters, as well as the dealers in bonded securities, are 
much interested in the new issue of government bonds 
the object of which is to reimburse the treasury for 
the money expended on account of construction of the 
*anama canal, These bonds are the first issued since 
the national banking system was established which will 
not carry the circulation privilege. The amount of 
the issue will be $50,000,000. Bids for these bonds 
must be submitted to the Secretary of the Treasury 
on or before 4 o’clock p. m., June 17. Each bid for 
more than $1,000 must be accompanied by a certified 
check equal in amount to 2 percent of the face value 
of the bonds subscribed for. Bids for $1,000 or less 
need not be accompanied by check. The bonds will 
be ready for delivery about July 1, the department 
requiring that payment for them must be made not later 
than July 15. ‘The bonds bear a quarterly paid inter- 
est of 3 percent, and are dated June 1, 1911, and pay- 
able June 1, 1961, payment to be at the option of the 
government. The bonds are to be issued in denom- 
inations of $100, $500 and $1,000, both coupon and 
registered. These bonds will not be available as a 
basis for national bank circulation, and hence they 
will reveal the rate at which the government can 
borrow money on a purely investment basis. An un- 
usual effort has been put forth to make the bonds 
available to the general public by means of a dis- 
tribution of circulars and subscription blanks through 
the national and state banks and trust companies of 
the entire country. In respect to the method of 
receiving payments for the bonds, subscribers for the 
first time will be permitted to use checks, postal and 
express orders. The first regular dividend to be paid 
on the bonds will be made December 1,.1911. These 
bonds will be exempt from all taxes and duties of the 
United States, as well as from taxation under state, 
municipal or local authorities. Like all other United 
States bonds, they will be receivable as security for 
publie deposit in national banks. The law forbids 
their sale at less than par. 

* * * 


At a late dinner given by Chaitman Gary, of the 
United States Steel Corporation, it was shown by re- 
marks made by members present that the capacity of 
existing steel mills and furnaces in this country is 
in excess of consumption, Construction of plants has 
been going on at a rapid rate during the last five 
years, and the impression prevails among producers 
that there must be a halt in the increase of capacity 
until consumption shall eatch up with production. 
Within recent time great effort has been made to 
enlarge the export trade in steel. The result is seen 
in government reports which show record breaking 
shipments to foreign countries. It is predicted that 
within the next few years a large part of the annual 
steel production of the country will go to foreign mar- 
kets. In the second year of the Steel Corporation’s 
existence, namely 1902, it produced 8,200,000 tons of 
finished steel for sale. Its annual capacity now is 
close’ to 14,000,000 tons. During April the Steel Cor- 
poration shipped 34,000 tons a day, which was at the 
rate of 10,200,000 tons a year. It is estimated that 
for the current month shipments are not likely to aver- 
age more than 27,000 tons a day, or at the rate of 
8,100,000 tons a year. Thus it appears that the 
corporation’s shipments are back to where they were 
ten years ago. A number of independent companies 
are operating at about the proportionate capacity of 
that of the Steel Corporation. 

* * * 


The United States at a late date was producing per- 
haps a little more than at the rate of 22,000,000 tons 
of pig iron a year, as compared with an actual output 
of 27,300,000 tons in 1910, an amount which was a 
record one for production in one year. A good author- 
ity states that this country easily could, in a single 
year, making allowances for necessary repairs etce., 
turn out approximately 34,000,000 tons a year. Figures 
can be adduced showing that the present rate of output 
is far below the average in the years 1905-1910 inelu- 
sive. In fact, production is running 1,000,000 tons 
less than the actual output six years ago, though 
6,000,000 in excess of what it was in 1901. In con- 
nection with the present production of pig iron it is 
safe to assume, one authority says, that a great deal 
of iron is going into stock; that is to say, is not going 
into actual consumption. Thus it is shown that the 
output of finished steel is running below the production 
of pig iron. 

* * * 

Manufacturers of railroad equipment are confidently 
counting on the resumption of buying by the carriers 
as soon as the crops shall be fully assured. A few 
small orders have lately been given out and more im- 
portant orders are pending. For about two and a half 
years, good authorities state, the freight car production 
of the country scarcely has been equal to the esti- 
mated annual destruction of cars in service. All but 
an insignificant part of the total equipment has been 


in service, and a large part of that is ready for 
‘“serapping.’’ The annual death roll of freight cars 
in this country is competently declared to be above 
100,000. In 1910 as many as 180,000 freight cars were 
built, including a few thousand for export. This 
outturn made some substantial addition to the coun- 
try’s freight car equipment, though scarcely more 
than enough to offset the casualties of the previous 
two years, in which 95,000 and 75,000 ears, respectively, 
were built. The annual production of 1908, 1909 and 
1910 was about 116,000 cars, a number but little more 
than enough to make good the loss from destruction 
and depreciation. Besides, new track to the extent of 
4,000 miles a year had to be equipped with ears. Of 
the 188,000 idle cars reported in the last bulletin of 
the American Railway Association only 55,000 were 
box ears, or the kind used for the transportation of 
grain, 84,000 having been coal, gondola and hopper 
ears. Thus if there should be a bumper grain crop, 
as now seems likely, a serious shortage in box cars 
would develop unless strenuous effort should be made 
to restore the supply. 
* ~ * 

April earnings of the National Railways of Mexico 
show a falling off of between 18 and 20 percent as 
compared with earnings in the corresponding month 
of 1910. The wonder is that the decline was not 
greater, considering the disturbed situation of northern 
Mexico on account of the insurrection and the conse- 
quent interruption of business and traffic on the lines. 
Since the insurrection began, in the middle of last 
January, the section of the National Railways system 
traversing the state of Chihuahua almost have been 
completely debarred from traffic. The lines in that 
state are an important revenue contributing portion of 
the system. They tap the large cattle ranges, the 
mining districts and the smelter centers which are 
located contiguous to or accessible to the mines. Hence 
the greater part of the losses in earnings on record 
to date is due to inactivity of operations because of 
the interruption of traffic on the roads. Passenger 
earnings in March fell off heavily consequent on the 
cessation of tourist travel at a season when it is 
usually large, as well as on account of the paucity of 
travel by business men. ‘The total gross earnings in 
March showed a shrinkage of $6,695, and freight earn- 
ings for that month fell off about 10 percent, while in 
April there was a total decrease of earnings of nearly 
$1,025,000. Yet in nine months, ended with March, 
revenue was $4,123,814 ahead of last year’s gross, 
when $43,983,380 was reported. Nine months net 
stands at $18,894,699, compared with $17,124,472 the 
year before, an increase of $1,770,227. Considering the 
disturbance in that part of Mexico on account of the 
insurrection the wonder is that business and traffic on 
the roads have been so well maintained as the figures 
indicate. Work has begun on restoration of bridges and 
track so that traffic can be resumed as soon as possible. 

7 * * 


The total value of meat and dairy products exported 
during March was $13,766,636, compared with $11,978,- 
509 in March, 1910. For the nine months ended with 
March, 1911, exports of the two farm products named 
totaled $105,178,922, against $102,937,938 for the same 
months in 1910 and $126,299,489 in the like period of 
1909. Lard led in this class of exports, the March 
figures having been 55,043,327 pounds, valued at 
$5,792,544, as compared with 32,573,816 pounds, worth 
$4 142,767, in March, 1910. Hams and bacon follow 
quantitatively, the figures for March being $1,507,680 
and $1,406,915, respectively—about the same as in 
March, 1910. Great Britain takes more than half the 
exports named. Oleo oil valued at $1,427,792 was 
exported in March, making a slight gain over exports 
last year. Imports of meats and dairy products 
amounted to $1,000,257 in March, this year. Cheese 
was imported to the value of $639,675 in the late 
March, against a valuation of $162,410 in March, 1910. 

” * * 

Exports from this country to foreign markets in 
April, this year, were the largest in respect to valua- 
tion of any like month within the commercial history 
of the country. For the ten months ended with April 
exports showed the largest volume in the history of the 
country, surpassing by about $122,000,000 the high 
record for the period following the panic of 1907. 
The comparative movement of exports and imports 
for the last seven months is thus tabulated: 





1910. : ; 
‘TH— Eaports. mports. 
ole $207,769,086 $124,046,331 
November . 206,620,377 129,785,537 
December 228'302,683 136,709,874 
911. 

‘ $197,083,391 $130,561,234 
re. 175,957,305 121'708,940 
Es ceccennseestes 161,933,204 139)059,428 
BE cidccasvesnhaseeadic 158,004,276 120,128,182 


Despite these figures, which show a healthy volume 
of foreign trade, there is evident a gradual decline in 
the big excess of exports so evident before the first 
of January last. This partly can be accounted for by 


the earlier excess covered by the period late last year 
when wheat and cotton were being exported to Europe 
in large volume. The total excess of exports for the 
ten months ended with April last was valued at $478,- 
837,898, as compared with $167,780,014 in the like 
portion of 1910. The average monthly excess for the 
current year stands at about $47,883,000, which is 
$11,000,000 above the amount of excess in April. The 
excess for the twelve months ended with April, this 
year, was $499,097,174, an increase of about $331,000,- 
000 over the total excess for the like period in 1910, 
But the excess of the current year does not equal by 
about $148,000,000 the amount for the period which 
covered the panic of 1907, and falls about $30,000,000 
short of the record of 1906, yet it is larger than the 
excess of exports for the twelve months ended with 
April in either 1907 or 1909. 
* re * 


It is probable that Pittsburgh will ‘‘beat to it’’ 
all the other cities desiring and making tentative effort 
to take advantage of governmental codperation and aid 
in establishing canal and river transportation to ad- 
vantageous points where raw material] can be obtained 
and commercial centers reached. Pittsburgh seems 
determined to reach Lake Erie by way of a barge 
canal so that the iron ores of the Lake Superior region 
can be brought down the lakes, transferred to canal 
barges and thus taken directly to Pittsburgh for 
smelting and conversion into secondary and finished 
products, The National Waterways Commission has 
investigated the scheme, approved the plans, it is said, 
and will so report to Congress, probably at the regular 
session which will open next December. It is pro- 
posed to transfer the ore from lake vessels to canal 
barges, which will be towed directly to Pittsburgh. 
This method, it is caleulated, will reduce the cost of 
transportation from $1.12, as at present, to 55 cents 
a ton, On the return trip the barges could carry soft 
coal from the Pittsburgh district to lake ports. It 
is said that the Pittsburghers are enthusiastic about 
the proposition, which, though long in contemplation, 
has received a fresh impetus on account of the great 
and recently established competition at Gary, Ind., 
and the encouragement that is derived from the inves- 
tigations of the Waterway Commission. In the iron 
and steel industry the works at Gary have become a 
powerful competitor with Pittsburgh furnaces and steel 
mills. Gary, being at the head of Lake Michigan, 
and having been provided with docks and unloading 
apparatus, with deep whter and pier protection for 
boats, can receive the largest ore carriers afloat. The 
United States Steel Corporation can lay down ore at 
that point at 60 cents a ton, against Pittsburgh’s $1.25 
a ton. The iron masters at the Pennsylvania center 
have no idea of allowing Gary to hold this advantage 
continuously. They have figured out a conclusion that 
a canal running from the Ohio river in a northwesterly 
direction to a point on Lake Erie about ten miles from 
Ashtabula, Ohio, will place their business on a footing 
of competitive equality with Gary. They have raised 
$100,000,000 for the enterprise as a starter, This is 
the amount that the canal will cost, according to esti- 
mates made by engineers. The promoters will ask 
the general government to take the money and build 
the canal, because they believe that the work can 
better be done in that way than by private contract— 
probably having in mind the successful construction 
going forward in the Panama project. 

* * ” 


A Washington report states that the United States 
long has held first place in the manufacture of 
asbestos goods, but the raw material largely has come 
from Canada, at present the chief source of the world’s 
supply. The production of asbestos in the United 
States is not only increasing as to quantity but is im- 
proving in quality. The total output for 1910 was the 
greatest ever credited to the United States, being 
valued at $68,357. This was an increase of 20 percent 
over production in 1907, with brighter prospects for 
the future. There are two varieties of asbestos, the 
serpentine variety (chrysotile) and the amphibole va- 
riety. The former is the more valuable. Vermont 
and Georgia are the chief asbestos producers of the 
United States, the former of chrysotile and the latter 
of amphibole. Production in Wyoming and Idaho has 
advanced, but in those states the industry is still in 
the stage of development, not having been perma- 
nently established. 

” * * 

In the Southwest, one assumed authority states, sev- 
eral millions of wheat lands were plowed up during 
the late planting season and seeded with corn. It is 
concluded that this will result in a large increase of 
the intended acreage of maize. Planting has been 
extended far beyond the normal limits in both the 
southern and northern corn areas. The lower prices 
now being realized for wheat, together with the more 
profitable relation between the prices of corn on the 
one hand and beef and pork on the other, have tended 
to increased acreage of corn as a feeding crop. 
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THE COAL TRADE 


Several of the railroad companies are taking kindly 
to the proposition of some of the prominent producing 
companies to burn screened coal in summer, and 
thereby increase the production of fine coal, which 
can be marketed commercially. Screenings are a shade 
easier in tone and quotations may have dropped a 
nickel during the last week or down to about 75 cents, 
mines, for ordinary Illinois product. If there is any 
one grade of coal the consumption of which in the 
West is uniformly maintained through the warm 
weather, it is screenings. Some decrease, of course, 
occurs, but the percentage of decline is much less than 
is that of the higher grades. 

As to the western steam coal trade in its aggregate, 
meaning thereby not only screenings but mine run and 
a considerable tonnage of prepared coals, used under 
boilers, a fairly good tonnage is moving, but the trade 
is almost wholly devoid of snap. The consumers, who 
have arranged for their fuel on the annual contract 
plan, are taking a moderate and regular tonnage, so 
that the shippers of the fuel are reasonably active at 
mines. But the producing companies, that are shy of 
steam coal contracts and have daily a little coal which 
they wish to dispose of in the open market, are exer- 
cising unusual and not always successful energy in 
their sales departments. It is a labored performance, 
for the orders do not come easily. There is not much 
price cutting, for the market has for months been on 
a basis that does not permit of much, if any, shading 
of quotations, nor is there much coal started from 
mines to run the risk of encountering demurrage 
charges. The situation seems to be more that of 
salesmen acutely active in trying to increase the ton- 
nage of coal to be shipped from mines, and with very 
indifferent success. General industrial activities are 
only moderate, as they look from the coal man’s view- 
point, perhaps even a trifle slow, but the total consump- 
tion, while perhaps showing some slight decrease, still 
mounts up to an imposing tonnage in the aggregate. 

The market for domestic sizes and preparations is 
still lapsing toward inactivity. The retailer, in addi- 
tion to the distribution of fuel for household use, 
handles also a considerable tonnage of coal going to 
the various smaller manufacturing plants scattered 
throughout the country. That branch of trade con- 
tinues moderately active, and the threshing trade also 
is looming up, the coal merchants usually taking care 
of that also. A few orders for the immediate ship- 
ment of threshing coal have been given and a fair 
tonnage has been entered on the books of shippers for 
delivery in July and August. Indiana block has been 
used largely for the threshing trade and some pro- 
ducers will advance quotations 10 cents a ton June 1, 
This is scarcely a symptom of general strength of the 
market, however; it is due rather to the steadily 
shrinking output of Indiana block coal. The producing 
field is small and now almost entirely worked out. 
The output after this season will, it is stated, be cur- 
tailed materially by the closing of mines that have 
reached the end of their resources. 

Other western fuels are holding steadily to previous 
quotations. Franklin county (Ill.) lump is $1.35 for 
standard preparations and Carterville $1.25. For the 
products of the better mines in southern Illinois there 
is a steady demand, sufficient to keep the mines active 
two or three days a week or even more, in a few in- 
stances, and the opinion seems to be that this mod- 
erate demand will not shrink any further but that the 
next change will be in the direction of expansion, a 
change which it is thought will not become notable 
for a month or longer. 

A certain amount of curtailment of output is in 
progress among the producers of eastern bituminous 
coals, in order to conform to the seasonal mildness of 
demand. And because the market is not overstocked 
with coal prices, are held without special effort, gen- 
erally. The use of West Virginia smokeless coals is 
extending to new markets, the gains in annual demand 
being notable, and while the producing companies are 
endeavoring to educate merchants and users to dis- 
tribute their orders evenly throughout the year, so 
that the pressure of inquiry may not be excessive 
during the more active period, their endeavors in that 
direction have not been a complete success, and the 
current trading in smokeless coals is light. It is 
especially so at Chicago, locally, on account of the 
unusual activity during April, induced by the war in 
prices. The partially restored prices this month will 
be continued unchanged during June, according to 
circulars already issued, mine run smokeless being 
delivered to the Chicago householder for $3.95 a ton. 
The understanding is that on July 1 there will be a 
further rise. But the householder at Chicago is not 
particularly interested just at present in ordering any 
more fuel. The early buyer placed his orders in 
April. Smokeless lump and egg are holding at $1.50, 
mines, or $3.55, Chicago, and there is not an unusual 
inquiry at present nor, in fact, for any other eastern 
bituminous coals, the prices of which are well main- 
tained for standard products, though some socalled 
offgrade coals occasionally sell at a discount from 
cireular. 

As compared with last May the current month’s ship- 
ments of anthracite in the western markets is showing 
a decrease, but the aggregate business from April 1, 
the beginning of the season, to June 1 probably will 
be favorable to this year. The producing companies 
in April booked a tonnage so heavy that shipments 
could not all be completed last month and buyers have 
allowed the orders to extend over into May. In fact, 
shippers of anthracite at Chicago have within the 











last few days been embarrassed by the scantiness of 
receipts from mines. The western business is not large, 
but the mines are still at work evidently on accumu- 
lated orders in the East, so that western needs can 
not be cared for promptly in all instances. Western 
dealers are buying very little anthracite and the 
industry is not expected to develop any special volume 
for some weeks to come. Producing companies prob- 
ably will continue mining operations continuously and 
store the surplus over and above the current demand, 
for the time, later in the season, when a rush of 
buying is normal. 


LATE LUMBER LAW 


EVIDENCE OF MARKET PRICE ADMISSIBLE IN 
EXPLANATION OF CONTRACT. 

In a case where there was a dispute as to the amount of 
discount agreed to be allowed from the going price of the 
log dealers’ association on certain sawlogs sold, the supreme 
court of Washington holds that evidence of the market price 
of logs at the place of delivery at the time that the contract 
was entered into was admissible as tending to show the 
probability or improbability of the several contentions of 
the parties as to what the contract actually was, while a 
specific sale would throw but little, if any, light upon the 
question, and evidence thereof was not admissible.—-Gron- 
ning vs. Elliott Bay Mill & Lumber Company, 112 Pac. 937. 














DUTY AND LIABILITY OF COMPANY RECEIVING 
LUMBER SHIPPED BY MISTAKE. 

A lumber company misreading and misconstruing an order 
for lumber to call for “pieces” in place of “feet,’’ shipped 
to a dealer a great deal more lumber than he ordered. He 
arranged to have the lumber stacked in the yard of a local 
lumber company and paid for all the lumber he ordered. 
Furthermore, it appeared that the company that shipped 
the lumber ratified the action of the other company in ac- 
cepting that which was not ordered. Under these circum- 
stances, the court of appeals of Kentucky holds, the con- 
signee should not be held liable for the lumber which he 
did not order, but that the local company receiving it, 
whether as a mere accommodation to him or whether for 
compensation, was under the duty to the shipping company 
of exercising ordinary care to take care of it; then, having 
knowledge of what disposition was made of such lumber, it 
was bound to make an accounting or to furnish information 
upon which an accounting could be made. Having failed in 
these duties it was liable for the value of the extra lumber.— 
Bullock Lumber Company vs. Marbury Lumber Company, 132 
S. W. 550. 


RIGHT UNDER CONTRACT TO SELECT CARGOES. 

In an action by one company against another it appeared 
that they had entered into a contract by which the plaintiff 
company was to furnish to the defendant, on vess*ls during 
the following year, certain quantities of yellow pine piles of 
various sizes stated in schedules. The contract provided also 
that the plaintif€ constantly should keep the defendant ad- 
vised as to the quantity of piling being cut and made ready 
for shipment and the location of it with references to point 
of shipment, in order that the defendant might intelligently 
charter vessels to load it at proper loading points in full 
cargo lots. The United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
second circuit, holds that this last provision necessarily 
implied that the plaintiff should have the right to select the 
cargoes to be shipped. That the plaintiff at different times 
complied with the wishes of the defendant with respect to 
the shipments did not necessarily change the contract or 
prevent the plaintif! from asserting its rights under the 
contract when it considered it necessary to do so, and a 
finding that the defendant refused to receive upon a vessel 
piling offered by the plaintiff of the sizes due under the 
contract, because they were below a particular size required 
by one of the schedules, and that, because the plaintiff de- 
clined to load the vessel with piles of that size the defend- 
ant sent it away, and sent no more vessels, warranted the 
conclusion that the defendant broke the contract.-Empire 
Timber Company vs. Woodbine Timber Company, 183 Fed. 
214. 


NOT ILLEGAL DISCRIMINATIONS BY LUMBER 
COMPANIES. 

Where a hospital association sued seven lumber companies 
to enjoin them from conspiring and combining together to 
injure its business, the supreme court of California holds 
that there was no illegal discrimination against the plaintiff 
by the companies compelling each of their employees to con- 
sent to the deduction of $1 from his monthly wage, a por- 
tion of which went into a contingent fund to help needy 
employees who might be injured, and the balance went to a 
hospital for an employee's ticket that entitled him to medical 
and surgical care and attendance in case of injury, four 
hospitals being named from which the employee might select 
his ticket, though not the plaintiff's. That provision should 
be made for the medical and surgical care of the men in- 
jured was most proper, their occupations being dangerous. 
Incidentally, the court remarks that a mill owner, being under 
no contractual obligations to a storekeeper in the neighbor- 
hood, may indisputably shut down his mill at any time, and 
thus work a destruction of the storekeepers business. It 
is conceivable that his motive may be so venomous that he 
shuts down his works merely to destroy the storekeeper’s 
business and yet the storekeeper has no right of action, nor 
indeed has he right of inquiry into the motive which 
prompted the act. Since the mill owner may do this, he may 
do less than this, and exact of his employees, as a condition 
of their continued employment, that they do not deal at that 
store, and for this also, however grave the injury, the 
storekeeper will have no legal cause of complaint.—Union 
Labor Hospital Association vs. Vance Redwood Lumber 
Company and others, 112 Pac. 886. 





| SASH AND DOOR TRADE 








While the spring demand is developing slowly, whole- 
salers of doors and millwork are fairly well pleased 
with the volume of trade they are receiving from near- 
ly every section of the country. While none of them 
report that their business is ahead of last year they 
say that prospects for trade this summer and fall are 
good. Reports promise a healthy volume of building, 
and a correspondingly good demand for millwork, and 
it is therefore not unlikely that taking all the diverse 
conditions into the problem trade will be equally as good, 
and probably more profitable this year than last. Crop 
conditions in many sections of the country are favor- 
able to a big yield, and much of the reluctance that 
has been observed among dealers in making their pur- 
chases has disappeared, and the prospect is that sales 
henceforth wili increase steadily at distributing points 
as the stocks of the local dealers seem to be drawn 
upon constantly. 

Some of the Chicago wholesalers say their trade 
averages as large as that of a year ago, but in all 
probability trade in general, since the first of the year 
has been lighter, so that from now on business must 
grow better steadily to make 1s satisfactory a showing 
as that of last year; but the situation is not at all dis- 
couraging as an abundance of building projects are being 
unfolded every day, and as soon as the numerous 
strikes in the building material line in a number of 
trade centers shall have been settled it can not help 
conducing to an increase in this line of work. 

Bountiful rains in the Northwest have reassured 
business men, and the trade outlook is much brighter. 
Minneapolis and St. Paul factories are realizing the 
benefit of a run of orders for stock sizes, and prospects 
are good. Some warm days have brought on a good 
demand also for glazed sash and doors. Labor troubles 
in Minneapolis are interfering somewhat with local 
demand, 

The sash, door and blind factories of the East are 
fairly busy, those of Baltimore, Md., being called upon 
to supply large quantities of material for the numerous 
houses that are going up. ‘There is every reason to as- 
sume that the demand will keep u, 211 the summer and 
additional projects are being develo, d constantly. As 
an example, a contractor acquired ground enough to 
erect 400 houses in the eastern section of that city, 
and other big deals are in prospect. This insures a 
fair amount of work for the sash factories, although 
competition has been so active thus far as to eut 
profits close. Factories are not being rushed, and the 
desire to get something ahead has tended to make the 
bidding more spirited than is good for the trade. 
As a whole, however, the situation is regarded as en- 
couraging. A fair amount of trade is coming in at 
the mills at Buffalo, N. Y., and it is expected that the 
trouble from striking employees will be of short dura- 
tion. The total number of hands in,the planing mills 
is estimated at 2,500, of which mimber 700 have 
stopped work. Trade locally is fully to that farther 
Kast. The building situation is repc to be quiet. 
The veneer door trade is finding busi« jlow in that 
market, and the mills are not operatii,, \ more than 
one-third capacity in some cases. i 1h 

Favorable crop prospects in all sectiofi\,’of the so- 
called St. Louis territory have had a happy reflection in 
the St. Louis millwork market this week. From all parts 
of the country inquiries are coming from dealers who 
are in turn actuated by the inquiry that they are 
getting from their constituents—the farmers—who are 
said to be in a building frame of mind because of the 
bumper crop prospects, and the higher prices prevail- 
ing for agricultural products. From the tone of in- 
quiry of the St. Louis market it would appear that the 
retailers are low on millwork stock. They have been 
and still are buying on the hand-to-mouth policy, which 
is not going to fill the requirements when trade shows 
anything like a rush. The volume of trade is better, 
and some fairly good car orders were reported this 
week. Dealers state that there is an unprecedented 
call for faney stock—a line which has had no move- 
ment to speak ‘of for three or four years. Special 
order work is coming in freely, stock sizes are moving, 
and prices are well maintained. 

Kansas City (Mo.) sash and door factories are having 
a satisfactory run of ‘orders, considering the state of the 
general lumber market, and while prices are not as good, 
from the manufacturers’ standpoint, as they might be, 
they afford a slight profit, and therefore there is not 
much complaint. In fact, the factories would rather see 
a good rush of business at present prices than to be able 
to advance prices and have business continue as it is. 
Bookings are heavier from the country than from cities 
and large towns, and one topie of comment is the fact 
that in the cities there is evidently more decrease in 
business than in the country districts. It is argued, 
however, that this is only a temporary condition in the 
cities, and that many of them have been over-building 
for a couple of years, and must wait for the natural 
growth to absorb the surplus at which time there 1s 
sure to be a resumption of building on the basis that 
makes trade good for the sash and door factories as 
well as for the lumber business generally. : 

Window glass manufacturers are moving along In 
the uneven tenor of their way. The situation shows 
no change for improvement over that last reported. 
Last week the American Window Glass Company’s of- 
ficers and the Cutters’ & Flatteners’ Protective Asso- 
ciation decided on a wage which was based on a 90 
and 30 and 90 and 40 price. This gives the cutters and 
flatteners at machine plants a 5 percent higher wage 
scale than that paid by the hand factories. 
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“THERE’S NO PLACE 
LIKE HOME.” 


The campaign’for greater community development— 
for actual demonstration of the fact that ‘‘There is no 
place like home,’’ has been taken up by newspapers, 
commercial organizations, lumber dealers and other 
merchants, in all parts of the United States, and the 
unanimous approval of these interests is manifested by 
the letters and clippings reproduced in this issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

It has been said that the tariff is a local issue, but 
it becomes more and more apparent that prosperity 
is a local issue and that the general success of such a 
local movement as this may be productive of startling 
results in the way of general business improvement. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN acknowledges its appre- 
ciation of the help of a large proportion of the daily 
and weekly press throughout the country in the effort 
to spread this movement and to get actual results. It 
also appreciates the activity and cordial support of 
lumber dealers in all parts of the country who are 
using every possible means to further the idea of home 
development in their several communities. 

That development is taking many forms, It suggests 
better farms and ‘arm equipment, better roads, better 
schools and public buildings, more and better homes, 
and a general improvement in those things which go 
to make for the comfort, convenience and stability of 
the average man and his family. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN later will have an an- 
nouncement to niake which will crystallize this senti- 
ment into a Gvfinite undertaking. In the meantime 
every good word spoken or printed about this cam- 
paign will help prepare for something a little more 
concrete later on. 

The following are some of the expressions of opinion 
received from newspapers throughout the country, in- 
dicating the position of the progressive press: 


A PATRIOTIC UNDERTAKING. 


The News Tribune, of Duluth, Minn., in the editorial 
column of its issue of May 20, published the following 
interesting and intensely practical comment: 


Promoting Optimism. 


The AMERICAN L’) MBERMAN is promoting a campaign of 
optimism. It could -ngage in no more patriotic undertaking, 
nor one more nee at this particular time. ‘The condi- 
tions are right f~ ‘ie harvest. 

The banks a of money. Interest charges are low. 
Any worthy entu e, or any responsible individual has no 
difficulty in se . abundant credit. Only one thing is 
necessary, and is optimism, confidence, faith. 

As the Lum’ MAN says: “The purchasing power of a 
nation is gagec ‘y the continuous employment of its capital 
and labor and cue continuous exercise of confidence.”’ The 
former always fails with the latter; the real backbone of 
prosperity is confidence. 

No man can tell today why there should be any hesitancy 
in business; why prosperity should lag or shamble along. 
Times are not bad; they are at least average ; every essential 
to prosperity is present; every ingredient is at hand; it 
only needs confidence to dump them in the pot and set them 
to boiling. 

. Every idle man is matched by idle dollars; they can put 
each other to work and both will profit. While they are 
idle, both are losing. Neither can work alone; neither can 
gain profit without the other. They must labor together, 
prosper together or lose together. 

It is purchasing power that measures financial progress. 
Men buy according to their ability to pay. With an assured 
wage, labor returns to capital are assured increase, and cap- 
ital turns just in proportion to the total volume of labor's 
earnings. 

If the average is high and employment continuous, capital 
will evolve so much the faster and gain its increase with 
every revolution. For it to sit idle is to suicide, and bulging 


bank vaults are as much an evidence of disease as empty 
ones are of disaster. 

To again quote the LUMBERMAN, “a start made today is 
preferable to one tomorrow, in that it saves one day’s interest 
on capital, turns loose one day sooner the earnings of labor 
and helps bring normal activity, normal happiness and nor- 
mal progress."” Why wait? 


Kansas Paper Helps. 


C. B. MacDonald, publisher of the Caldwell News, of 
Caldwell, Kan., sends a bunch of clippings from his 
paper indicating that he is getting out a most creditable 
sheet, and is doing a full measure of local develop- 
ment work. The following from a recent issue of the 
Caldwell News is particularly applicable to the present 
campaign: 

How’s Your Pocket Change? 


Are you flush? 

Had any money lately to “throw at the birds?” 

iver try to figure out what happened to the deposits as 
shown by our bank statements? 

There's a reason—more’n one: 

Mines. 

Automobiles. 

Cement company stock. 

Denver, Laramie & Northwestern. 

Building and loan associations, 

Fire insurance policies. 

Board of trade. 

Life insurance. 

Machinery. 

They all take money away from Caldwell. You can ap- 
proximate the amount gone into mines, automobiles, Denver 
& Laramie, cement stock, fire insurance etec., but can you 
guess at the amount sent away every month to the building 
and loan associations? to headquarters of the several life in- 
surance societies ? 

Our monthly contributions to “the world outside” are 
en and largely useless. We could easily organize and 
maintain a strong and profitable local building and loan 
association. 

A building and loan association properly managed is the 
greatest home maker and town builder known to commerce. 

It also provides the best life insurance: You don't have 
to die to beat the game. You don't have to take a physical 
examination—and ever after harbor a suspicion that some 
of the chaps you are assessed on “sneaked past the doctor.” 
Every certificate is an endowment policy—and all the family 
is insured on the same certificate. The “assessment” is the 
same for man or woman—for the old person of seventy-five, 
or the young one of fifteen. You don’t have to run the 
gauntlet of black-balls; every man’s dollar measures the 
same size. It’s the finest, and cheapest, and squarest life 
insurance. 

It’s a better savings bank than the government's pet post- 
office scheme, and is an advantage to the banks, instead of 
the contrary, as might be supposed. It is beneficial to all, 
injurious to none, and keeps thousands of dollars at home 
which, in its absence, are sent away to enrich other com- 
munities. 

Investigate a little; think about it. We are sure “sleep- 
ing on our privileges.” 

Would it not be best to agitate a little for a building and 


loan? 
Oklahoma Editor Agrees. 


The Atoka Miracle, of Atoka, Okla., in its issue of 
May 19, reprinted the editorial ‘‘There Is No Place 
Like Home’’ from the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of May 
13, and also the following bit of verse, which indicates 
that the editor of the Atoka Miracle is a believer in 
the doctrine of ‘‘boost’’: 

Boost a Bit. 
“Here you discontented knocker, 
Growlin’ ’bout the country’s ills. 
Chloroform your dismal talker, 
Take a course o’ liver pills. 
Stop your durn ki-o-tee howlin’ 
Chaw some sand and get some grit. 
Don’t sit in the dumps a-growlin’, 
Jump the roost 
An’ boost 
A bit! 


“Fall in while the band’s a-play’n’, 
Ketch the step an’ march along— 
*Stead o’ pessimistic brayin’ 
Jine the hallelujah song! 
Drop your hammer—do some rootin’ 
Grab a horn, you cuss, and split 
Every echo with your tootin’ ; 
Jump the roost F 
An’ boost 
A bit!" 
As Viewed at Menominee. 
The Daily Herald-Leader, of Menominee, Mich., in the 
editorial column of its issue of Monday, May 22, said: 
The Herald-Leader has always been aggressive and tena- 
cious in the matter of supporting home trade and home in- 
stitutions. The other day it gave publicity to some cogent 
reasons “Why I Buy At Home,” which have brought many 
commendations from the business men of this city. In this 
connection it is pertinent to state that this matter of sup- 
porting home concerns isn’t by any means isolated. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, the leading class journal of its kind 
in the world, has undertaken to lay down the principle that 
the place for the American people to spend their money is 
at home in the development of their own communities, It 
is devoting time and talent to the propagation of this com- 
mendable idea and herewith is reproduced a story which 
appeared in the last number of that publication. 


Here followed the editorial ‘‘There Is No Place Like 
Home,’’ from the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of May 13. In 
conclusion the Herald-Leader said: 


The foregoing is commended to the intelligent considera- 
tion of the poeple of Menominee and all northeastern Michi- 
gan. It is advice that may profitably be acted upon. 


Fairview Leader. 


Fairview, Okla., May 20. 

Yours of May 13 with suggestive ads enclosed, at hand. 
I wish you had sent a man along to explain the object of 
the thing. Looks like you wished me to urge the people of 
my immediate community to stay here and invest their money 
in the things that will make Oklahoma a better country. 
Well, —— it, that is what I have been doing. And if there 
is anyone that does not appreciate the efforts of the local 
paper in that line it is the lumberman. Started to talking 
silos last fall; there have been twenty silos sold in the sur- 
rounding country and the Leader paved the way. Have the 
lumbermen increased their support to the local paper? Not 
any. One of them has commenced to economize by cutting 
down his advertising one-half. Three years ago I started a 
movement for better stock and better care for the stock they 

the farmers—have. That meant lumber sold for sheds 
and pens. Did any lumberman ever come to the shop and 
say: “I have just sold George Kuntz or Ed Burrell stuff 
for a shed for those fine hogs you induced him to raise?” 
No! ‘They act like they were stealing a half of their 
contribution to the orphans’ home with which to subscribe 
to the eight-page country sheet. The country paper is al- 
ways crying for better roads, and the yards selling bridge 
timber and cement to fill the demand that that cry creates. 
Having sold the lumber they step into an auto and f° 
whirling over the roads and enjoying the scenery while the 
editor, who started the game, cudgels his brain to think of 
something else to do for the good of the country. 

Now you take your suggestive ads and go to with 
them, and when next you meet with a big gang of Black 
Cats take a few moments to explain to them that the little 
dirty faced country paper is the one that gets next to the 
people in the country districts. It is the one that tells all 
the countryside that Bell Smith has built a $40 chick ‘ 
and that in consequence of that building Mrs. Bill Smith 
has sold $107.17 worth of fries, and urges them to go and 
do likewise. Tell them that it is the publicit iven the 
good deeds and the progress of one farmer that induces 
others to follow. Show them that they, the lumbermen, are 
the direct beneficiaries of efforts of the country paper. Make 
them appreciate what the country paper is working at all 
of the time, and I believe that you will find that in most 
communities a letter like the one I have just received from 
you would have been a superfluity since the day the first 
printer moved in with an army press and a shirt tall full 
of type. 

if rin really wish to inaugurate a period of internal de- 
velopment and want the papers to help, go after a lot of 








TO COMMERCIAL ORGANIZATIONS AND BUSINESS MEN EVERYWHERE. 


Communities, like men, are subject to certain ailments and diseases. They suffer 
from lack of financial nutrition and resulting retarded growth; from get rich quick 
fevers and business somnolence; from lack of harmony and codperation among their 
citizens and from that everactive enemy of progress—plain laziness. 

Wherever men go their medical advisers are found—a recognition of the weak- 
ness of the individual body. But the need of a doctor for the community is not as 
generally appreciated. Many a town is down with the sleeping sickness and does 
not know it. Many a village needs a tonic to awaken its business men and show them 


the opportunities that are literally in their way. 


As a diagnostician and adviser for the community, there is but one successful 
practitioner—old Dr. Commercial Club. Sometimes he goes by another name, such as 
Board of Trade or Progress Association, but his identity is the same, his function 
is all important, and if he has reasonable support his patients generally come out 


all right. 


The size of a community and its location matter little. 
big city and it may be the center of a farming district or of a mining section. 
Whatever its status may be, if it supports any kind of legitimate business its 
merchants, professional men and manufacturers SHOULD POOL THEIR ENERGY 
FOR THE GOOD OF THE COMMUNITY. This is nothing but local patriotism 
and it is a type of practical patriotism that invariably is productive of better con 


ditions, 


it is time for a NATIONAL AWAKENING OF THE PROGRESSIVE SPIRIT 


which is so largely fostered by these organizations. 


There is nothing so inspiring of confidence as CO-OPERATIVE EFFORT among 


business men who realize their individual weakness and their combined strength. 

The present is far better than the future as a time for careful analysis of the 
community ’s needs, weaknesses and possibilities. Such analysis will furnish a basis 
for CONSTRUCTIVE WORK. 

What is the trouble with your community? What can be done to improve it? 
Does it need transportation, industries, greater population or what? 

What advantages does your community possess? It has many. Are you utilizing 
them? Are you keeping your young men at home by showing them that home is 


the best place for the building of a career, or are you sending your best human 


It may be a suburb of a 


material away to help populate and develop some other section at your expense? 

These are questions that deserve serious consideration from the commercial organi- 
zations of the country. The life of American business is in the country and small 
towns. The big cities are not able to keep the pace alone. 

The campaign inaugurated by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for HOME DEVELOP- 
MENT is receiving general support. If your community has not taken it up THIS 
IS THE TIME TO DO IT. 

The local newspaper has great power for good. The editor is progressive and 
willing to help you. For proof read some of the letters from country and city 
editors in this issue. ENLIST HIS HELP AND GIVE HIM YOURS. By coépera- 
tion you can make business hum; you can develop local pride that now perhaps is 
dormant; you can keep business and capital at home; you can increase the wealth 


and productiveness of your section and contribute to a new era of national prosperity. 


WHY DELAY? NOW IS THE TIME! 
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FOR COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT. 


mossback merchants and induce them to give support to the 
country paper; then you need have no fear that the country 
paper will do its share. ; 2 

{ am using your article, “The Folly of Getting Worked 
Up” becatfse it fits in very nicely with my own preachments 

and it is good. IvAN WILLIAMS, Editor. 

[This letter contains much that is true, bat the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes that retail lumbermen as 
a class fully appreciate the value of the local paper. 
Their responses to this campaign indicate that they are 
giving the local editor liberal support in return for the 
development work he is doing for them. Such must be 
the attitude of every progressive dealer.—Kprvrors. | 


The Republican. 


Cape Girardeau, Mo., May 1%. 
We are in receipt this week of your letter on the subject, 
“There’s No Place Like Home.” We have consistently fought 
through our papers the investment of local capital in lands 
in faroff states. The town lot boomers of Texas and Okla 
homa have found many victims in this community despite the 
fact that our city and our end of the state of Missouri 
have their quotas of live real estate agents interested in 
the sale of home lands. Southeast Missouri is just now 
secing its development and reclamation from swamps, which 
proves the most fertile farming country in the world, and 
reclaimed land is selling at remarkably low prices, consid- 
ering the returns. 
We have printed two of the editorial articles from the 
enclosure you sent and would use more if you furnish it. 
As to the matter of interesting merchants in the home 
development plan, you might send a strong letter bearing 
on this proposition to the president of the Commercial Club 
of this city, who would take the matter up at a regular 
meeting of the club, which meets weekly. He happers to 
be a real estate agent, dealing extensively in farm lands of 
this community. Marked paper follows. 
NAETER Bros. 
Wallaces’ Farmer. 


Des Moines, lowa, May 18. 
Yours of May 15 at hand, and we are interested in the 
matter you are sending out. It seems to us this ought to 
have a good effect, and we bope it will meet with your 
expectations, WALLACES’ FARMER. 
Henry C. WALLACE, 
Manager and Associate Editor. 


Paint, Oil and Drug Review. 


Chicago, Ill., May 17. 
We acknowledge receipt of your communication of May 
13 with several enclosures. We are sending you copy of 
our issue of this week, in which you will note we made 
use of your article in our editorial columns. 
PAINT, OIL & Drugs Review. 
Louts L. Drakt, Manager. 


Daily and Weekly Times. 


Union City, Ind., May 19%. 
Yours of the 13th at hand, and I fully agree with you. 
Thousands of dollars have left this community | fear never 
to return on southern and western land schemes, and sev 
eral I know to be risky if not fraudulent. I will use your 
first selection on the sheet, and if you will send me the 
“Dollar” cuts, will print the poetry and give you credit 

for the same. One of our lumber firms—-we have three 
is using space and satisfied with the results. The others I 
hope to interest. Thanking you for your suggestions, | am 

Georcge W. PATCHELL, Editor and Proprictor. 


Fort Worth Record. 


Fort Worth, Tex., May 18. 

In reply to your circular letter of May 13, we are im 
pressed with your home building plans, and will make an 
experiment with the publication of some of the mater you 
submit in order to see how it appeals to our readers. We 
would -be glad to have you send us other matter as you 

prepare it. 
CLARENCE OUSLEY, President. 
Belle Plaine Herald. 

Belle Plaine, Minn., May 1%. 

Your slogan, “There's No Place Like Home,” suits us 


perfectly. We have taken up your scheme with local busi 
hess men, and we shall codéperate with you along the line 


you propose. Your editorial comment suits us, too We 
shall be glad to receive additional stuff from you, and will 
use it. BELLE PLAINE IIeRALD, 


D. CHARLES TOWNSEND, Manager, 
Grand Forks Daily Herald. 


Grand Forks, N. 1)., May 17. 
We have your advertising cte., sent us a few days ago. 
We may be successful in inducing one of the local retail 
lumber companies in the advertising proposition, and wish 
you would send us further advertising matter if you have it. 
LHIeRALD PRINTING COMPANY, 
KF. M. WILLSON, Advertising Manager. 


Pauls Valley Democrat. 


Pauls Valley, Okla., May 20. 
Shall use some of the readers sent to us, and will also be 
able to get some advertising with the forms submitted. Keep 
us on your mailing list. Will put your firm on our mailer, 
DEMOCRAT PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Forrest Thomas, Business Manager, 


Aberdeen Daily and Aberdeen Weekly American. 


Aberdeen, 8S. D., May 18. 
Thank you very much for your editorial tending to renew 
contidence in the business world. There is certainly great 
need of this, and you can count on the American to help 
you in every way possible, and if you can suggest ways | 
am with you. J. HW. McKeever, President. 
American Publishing Company 


Sullivan Daily Times and Democrat. 


, Sullivan, Ind., May 20. 
Your press matter on “There's No Place Like Home” has 
come to my attention, and I think that the idea is a capital 
one. I shall call the attention of a local dealer to the 
matter, and suggest that he follow up the idea, which I 
think will prove to his advantage and at the same time 
build up a healthy public sentiment. 
PAUL Poynrer, Publisher. 


Houston Daily Post. 


E Houston, Tex., May 16. 
We are obliged to you for your suggestions in your letter 
of May 13. We have been for some time past running a 
“boom” section in which we set forth the reasons why the 
fellow who lives here should invest his dollars at home, 
and also why the people living elsewhere should come and 
Invest their dollars and establish a home. We believe this 
is the spirit of your campaign plan. We are therefore right 
in line with your ideas, and intend to keep it up. 

THE Houston Post, 





Start a Home Now 
and Join the Ranks 
of the Independents. 


Never has it been easier to build 
than right now—money is plen- 
tiful and is seeking legitimate 
channels. And there is no enter- 
prise more worthy than home- 
building. It opens the purse 
strings of the banker quicker 
than anything else, because it 
means that you have decided to 
become a part of the community 
in which you live. Thus almost 
before you start you find the 
ownership of a home carries a 
significance. Start it today — 
you'll be glad if you do and sorry 
if you don’t. When you’re ready 
to talk lumber we'll be waiting 
for you, because we have just the 
lumber you will need, besides a 
lot of suggestions that may be 


helpful to you—without any ex- 








tra charge. 


Enterprise Lumber Co. 











SECOND OF A SERIES OF ADVERTISEMENTS FOR USE 
IN LOCAL PAPERS FURNISHED FREE TO DEAL- 
ERS BY THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. THOSE 
WHO HAVE NOT RECEIVED THEM SHOULD 
WRITE FOR THE “COMMUNITY 

DEVELOPMENT SERIES.” 


Farmington News. 


Farmington, Mo., May 19. 
We are much pleased with the suggestions you make In 
regard to encouraging home improvements. In fact, that is 
the doctrine we have been preaching, lo! these Many moons. 
If you will send us the cuts for “A Dollar Dream” we will 

be glad to give space to these lines 
THE FARMINGTON NEWS PRINTING COMPANY, 
DeMNAN, Publisher. 





AROUSING COMMERCIAL ACTIVITY. 

The Chicago Association of Commerce is undertaking 
to stir up interest and activity in commercial bodies 
throughout Illinois, and with this purpose in view is 
sending the following letter to the presidents of prac 
tically all commercial bodies in the state: 


Dear Sir-—The Chicago Association of Commerce believes 
that the whole state of Illinois will benefit through a closer 
relationship between the commercial bodies organized to 
promote the interests of its various communities, and with 
that end in view has appointed the undersigned a committee 
to open negotiations with your organization and such others 
as are now in your county. 

The plan of the association is to ask all commercial bodies 
to appoint as many delegates as they wish, to attend a gen 
cral meeting to be held at some accessible point in the cen 
tral part of the state, sometime in the early fall, at which 
meeting the best plan for the organization of a permanent 
league, or federation, of commercial bodies, may be adopted 
if that course be approved. 

Our association feels that the business organizations of 
Illinois are in position to accomplish many things which 
will be of material benefit to all concerned if they will work 
in harmony to a common end, and, too, that INDIVIDUAL COM 
MUNITIES MAY BE BENEFITED IN SPECIAL DIRECTIONS BY THE 
INTELLIGENT AND PROPER EMPLOYMENT OF THE INFLUENCE OF 
PHEIR SISTER COMMUNITIES. 

In this movement Chicago has no purpose to receive more 
than she gives, or to do other than work shoulder to shoul 
der with the smaller communities for the good of all, and is 
selfish only to the extent that she wants to know your peo 
ple better, believing that once we are really well acquainted, 
we can, working jointly, make of Illinois a model common- 
wealth in which to live and do business. 

We shali be glad to have you submit this letter to your 
organization and report to us its sentiment in this regard, 
together with such suggestions, intended to improve our 
plans, as may occur to you, 


Field’s State Gazette. 


: Wynnewood, Okla., May 20. 
Your suggestive advertising at hand and suggests good 
methods. Tom C. FIBLDs. 


Owatonna Journal Chronicle. 


Owatonna, Minn., May 18. 
Your “dope sheet” was received a few days since, and 
upon presenting the same to Mr. J. F. Rogers, of the Hayes- 
Lucas Company, he at once took to it. I made a contract 
for the entire service, and if you have anything more along 
this line shall be pleased to have you send it along. 
k. K. Wuirine, Business Manager. 


Spencer Herald, 


Spencer, loWa, May 18. 
Hlave taken up with your scheme, and think the Floete 
Lumber Company will use the ads you sent. 
EAkL BRONSON, Editor & Publisher. 


The Moline Mail & Journal. 


Moline, Ill, May 15. 
Thank you for your editorials. We are going to use them 
and give you credit. Trust you will send us many move like 
these. Cc. J. Zaiser, Business Manager. 


Alliance Semi-Weekly Times, 


Alliance, Neb., May 13. 
lave received your “home” circular letter and in reply 
think the movement you have started a good one. 1 will 
make considerable use in my columns of the matter you send, 
and any other along the same line. If | do this, however, 
would expect that sume be exclusive to me in this immediate 
locality. May say in this connection that my paper covers 

pretty fully tue western part of this state. 
H. J. ELLis, Publisher. 


Constitution-Democrat. 


Keokuk, Iowa, May 15. 
We are much inclined to take up your home deve.opment 
campaign, ‘The great development expected around Keo«cuk 
by reason of the water power soon to be developed from 
Niagara makes tue idea very opportune, and we suall thank 
you tor any assistance you may be abie to extend, 
Our tirst editorial will probably appear tomorrow. It will 
credit the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN with the idea, 
H. 8. BuTier, Editor. 
Hotel World. 


Chicago, Ill, May 19. 
You are certainly engaged In a splenaid development work, 
Hipnay J. Bown, 


Shawano County Journal. 


Shawano, Wis., May 23. 
We are reprinting in this week's paper excerpts from 
your article on “building and Loan Associations” as a pre- 
liminary to the organization of a .ocal assoviation. If you 
ure in a position to furnish us with specimen constitutions 
and by.aws and forms of subscription tor stock we wil be 
very glad to have them, toget.er with any otuer iniormation 

that may assist us. lluwAhp SHARP, President, 


Weekly Democrat-Gazette and Daily Courier-Gazette. 


McKinney, Tex., May 22. 
Your attractive advertising for lumber yards sent us com 
plimentary by you bave been received, and we assu.e you 
that we greatly appreciate same. ‘They are indeed catchy, 
and I think | shail be able to use them to a*good advan age. 
Having read the copies you sent us I find tuem very Iinter- 
esting as well as educational. I stall endeavor to interest 
our local men to use them Again thanking you tor the 

favor, we are, PERKINS & WILSON, 
A. G. MaAyserr, Advertising Manuger. 


Canby News. 


Canby, Minn., May 22. 
Thanks for your suggestions, which we will make use of. 
Jac. BRYNILDSEN, lublisuer. 


The Booster. 


Weatherford, Okla., May 20, 
Your home building plan is a good one. 1 am taking It 
up with the local lumbermen, 


A. BoLLensacnu, Publisher. 
Nevada Evening Journal. 


Nevada, lowa, May 20. 
The dope sounds good to us. If you have any more of 
the prepared ads and editorial suggestions, send them along, 
BENJAMIN Bros, 


Le Sueur News. 


Le Sueur, Minn., May 20. 
Your idea of boosting home meets with my hearty ap- 
proval, It has been a part of my life work, and I like to 
read and often use the ideas of others along that line. Send 
on all you wish. Le Sueur News, 
M. W. Grimes, Editor and Publisher. 


Aurora Advertiser. 


Aurora, Mo., May 19. 
Your favor at hand, and we shall be able to use more or 
less of the matter of the home boosting kind that you refer 
to. We could use those cuts (or one of them) used in the 
“poetry” all right to good advantage, should you care to 
loan it PHEeLPs & MCCLURE. 


DEALERS’ VIEWS ON CAMPAIGN, 

Many letters have been received from lumber deal- 
ers, 80 many in fact that it is quite impossible to print 
all of them. The following, however, are interesting as 
showing the sentiment among lumbermen. Incidentally 
it may be said that no adverse letters have been re- 
ceived from retail merchants. 


Fits Right In. 


PEN ARGYL, Pa., May 23.—Your letter of May 18 fits 
right into the niche here, and the suggestions you make are 
good. I will use some of the ads in our local paper. It is 
only too true that for several years past our people as a 
whole have failed to see any value in our home town. A 
farm in the marshes of Florida, an acre of rubber land in 
Mexico or a few thousand shares of mining stock at a cent 
per share have taken up our time and spare cash. It's 
high time that we again start tilling our own soll, and you 
are to be commended for your activity in a movement that 
we so much need at this time. 

FITZGERALD-SPEER COMPANY, 
E. A. Spear, Treasurer and General Manager. 


To Improve Business. 


PaoLa, KAN., May 22.—Please send us the “Community 
Development Series’ of advertisements, as published in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, If you have anything else that will 
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IF YOU BELIEVE 


assist to boost the retail lumber business or make business 
better in our community, send it along. 
M. A. ScuroepeER LUMBER COMPANY. 


For Community Development. 


DYERSVILLE, Iowa, May 22.—Please send me a copy of the 
“Community Development Series’ and oblige. 
JOHN FREYMANN. 


A Good Plan. 


HASTINGS, MINN., May 22.—I think the booster plan a 
good one, and will do all I can to push same, as you suggest. 
MICHAEL GRAUS. 


Encouraging Improvement. 


PeNTWATHR, Micn., May 22.—Replying to yours of May 
18, will say we have in Oceana county lots of good land 
which is belng improved quite rapidly, and we are encourag- 
ing the improvement all we can. 


Working Along These Lines. 


INDIANA Harpor, IND., May 20.—Your favor of the 12th 
inst. received and contents noted. We beg to advise that 
we have a commercial club here, and it has been working 
along the lines which you suggest. 

We would be very much pleased to have you send us your 
suggestive ads for Lome building campaign, and will be glad 
to run them in our local paper. 

INDIANA Harbor LUMBER & COAL COMPANY, 


Good Field at Home. 


CENTERVILLE, Iowa, May 19.—In reply to your favor of 
May 12, will say that there has been considerable money 
sent out of this part of our state for cheap land. We have 
erent beds of coal underlying our county that is cheaply 
mined. 

We think the suggestions that you have outlined in your 
letter are good. We have a live business men’s association 
and will take this up with them, 

We carry advertisements in our papers, chenging the copy 
each week, and we find that it pays to advertise in our 
local papers. Business has been quiet this year owing to 
the past winter being very mild and poor work in mines. 

HAWKeEYe LUMBER COMPANY, 
Joun W. Fisuer, Manager. 


Heartily Approve Suggestions. 


KENOSHA, WIS., May 18.—-We heartily approve of your 
suggestions for development of home communities. Foreign 
land speculation is something like the measles—everybody 
has the disease some time, and usually learns by experience 
that more money could have been made at home. We have 
conferred with our local paper and hope there may be in- 
creased interest in home development. 

KENOSHA LUMBER COMPANY, 
BH. L. Gran, Secretary and Treasurer. 


Heartily in Accord. 


Downs, KAN., May 22.—We are heartily in accord with 
your community betterment movement. We shall make use 
of your advertisements; also the local papers will do all 
they possibly can. 

Unfortunately, Kansas has tax laws that affect land 
mortgages which work a hindrance in some ways. When 
the present law is changed, which no doubt will be, the 
same will help further your movement to some extent. 

We are interested in the work you have started, and it 
is sure to get results. 


F. O. GARDNER. 


Rice & Jounrz LUMBER COMPANY, 
Ralph Rhoades, General Manager. 


Will Advertise. 


HAMILTON, MoO., May 21.—-We shall use some of your ads 
soon. COLBY MERCANTILE COMPANY, 


Much Wildcat Speculation. 


Broken Bow, Nes., May 17.—In answer to your circular 
letter of May 12, our community has been blessed with as 
much wild cat speculations in the way of faroff distant land 
and gold mining stock as possibly any other community. I 
have heard it estimated as high as $500,000 going into the 
prone of gold mining enterprises. Some of our money 
1as also gone into the development of Texas, some of it as 
far down as two or three hundred miles below Mexico City 
in plantation lands, and have heard of one investment going 
into Bluefields district to invest in banana lands. There is a 
percent of these people that will make these investments 
where you could not ralse a dollar from them to promote a 
home industry, but this will always be so. 

Our town has made a 60 percent growth in the last ten 
years without developing any particular boom. We have 
just completed, yesterday, an effort for state agriculture 
school buildings to be located in our town, and as yet do 
not know whether we will get it or not. We feel, however, 
if we get it, that we have probably created more work for 
ourselves in raising the necessary funds to finish promoting 
the deal than what we will probably recover from it in the 
next six or eight months, and if we do not get it our people 
will be so thoroughly depressed by having lost it that they 
will have to recover from the shock before promoting some- 
thing new. At the present time I do not feel that I would 
want to undertake the new project that you are outlining, 
but I might feel different towards it in ten ‘“* from now. 
However, at the present time, I am feeling a little bit tired 
from the effort that we have been making in the last two 
weeks of undertaking something new. Our community is 
also like any other, you will find one worker possibly in 500 
people—may be that is putting it too strong—but will say 
one worker in 100 persons, which makes it seem that it was 
a one-sided game. G. L. Turner, President. 

G. L. Turner Lumber Company. 


Will Give Additional Support. 


Mr. PLEASANT, Iowa, May 18.—We are interested in your 
advertising method, and will give our local papers some ad- 
ditional support on the strength of your plan. We thank you 
for your codperation and suggestions in_this matter. 
GLATTLy, Dirmars & AYERS. 


Campaign Is an Excellent One. 


Cuicaaco, ILut., May 18.—Replying to your letter of May 
17, I believe that the campaign that has been entered upon 
by your journal is excellent, and that it will have the almost 
unanimous support of manufacturers, oes and retailers. 
If everybody pulls together and preaches the campaign of 
optimism it will shortly begin to have beneficial effects. 

FE. A. THORNTON LUMBER COMPANY, 
KB. A. Thornton, President. 


Will Bring Results, 


AITKIN, MINN., May 22.—We are interested in your com- 
munity development work and are certain that we can use 
a set of the community development series to advantage. 
This is a step in the right direction, and will surely bring 
results. KNOX LUMBER COMPANY. 


Makes the People Think. 


Yuma, Co.o., May 20.—Have been advertising the last 
year somewhat along the lines you suggest in our local 
paper. It gets the people to thinking about the building 
yroposition, and some of them are going to build as a result, 

ehall see the editor and arrange with him for a more 
strenuous advertising campaign along the lines you suggest 
in your pamphlet. H. C. Hocn. 


Already in Use. 


Corpus Curisti, Tex., May 19.—We have your letter of 
May 12, and notice what you say. We think the suggestions 
you make are practically in use here already, and quite a 
propaganda is going on both by the city and the people in- 
dividually for the upbullding of the place. 

GAFFNEY LUMBER COMPANY. 


IN YOUR 


mate business man is too busy with his business to furnish 
any. Consequently the mail order house scalpers are per- 
mited to get before the public with their false statements 
and misrepresentations with little or no effort to counteract 
their effect. ECLIPSE LUMBER COMPANY, 

G. W. DuLany, JR., Vice President and Treasurer. 


Will Advertise in Local Paper. 


WALNuT, Iowa, May 22.—Will you please send us your 
community development series for home building advertise- 
ments in our local paper, and oblige. 

H. Serrrert LUMBER COMPANY. 


All Merchants Are Interested. 


NEW CASTLE, IND., May 22.—Your circular letter of May 
18 at hand. We think any effort to increase the dealer’s 
business is a matter in which all merchants are interested. 
In our city it is not so much a question of increasing our 
sales as it is of getting a profit on what we sell. We are 
vastly more interested in the education of the dealers in 
the cost of doing business than in any other phase of lumber 
merchandising, for what does it profit a man if he sell all the 
lumber in the world and not get a margin on same sufficient 
to pay the expense of handling it? We believe the lack of 
knowledge of the cost of doing business is the bane of lum 
ber retailing, for surely the lumbermen have average intelli- 
gence in most matters, but when it comes to selling lumber 
their ignorance of cost is the only excuse that can be offered 
in the matter of insufficient margins. 

We believe your home building agitation a good one, and 
we will try to do our part. 

Cr C. THOMPSON LUMBER COMPANY, 
Cc. C. Thompson, Secretary and Treasurer. 


In the Right Direction. 


BuTLer, IND., May 22.—Replying to your letter of May 18 
regarding the promulgation of home development, will say 
that I believe it to be a good movement and one in the right 
direction, worthy of the careful consideration of every re- 
tail lumber dealer. Carefully laid out and well directed 
plans along this line can not help but spell “success.” 

RoBert HIXON LUMBER COMPANY, 
Cc. R. Decker, Manager. 


A Fine Idea, 


MANCHESTER, KAN., May 22.—We shall be glad to use as 
many of the community development ads as you care to 
send us. Believe it is a fine thing. 

R. T. HoLMES, Manager Foster Lumber Company. 


A Good Move. 


FREDERICKTOWN, Mo., May 22.—We have just received 
your circular letter concerning home building and like espe- 
cially the poem, “The Dollar Dream.” We will make it a 
— to speak to E. L. Purcell, editor of the Democrat 
vews, and KE. FP. Francis, editor of the Tribune, and get 
them to do a little home missionary work. We consider 
this a move in the right direction. . 

FREDERICKTOWN LUMBER COMPANY, 
N. C. Griffith, Secretary-Treasurer. 


**Send Us Clippings.’’ 


MANHATTAN, KAN., May 22.—Send us the clippings to use 
in local newspapers referring to the building up of home 
communities etc.—farm improvements. 

PFUETZE Bros. 


Much Interested. 


OsukKoSsH, WIs., May 23.—We are very much interested 
in your campaign for community development. Will you 
kindly send some of your booster ads to our yards at Wau- 
pauca and De Pere? We want to get into this game and 
are mighty glad to be able to avail ourselves of this 
opportunity. CENTRAL LUMBER COMPANY, 


F. A. Fuller. 


**Meets My Approval.’’ 


Aurora, Nes., May 22.—Your favor received containing 
suggestive advertising and editorials in reference to home 
building. This certainly meets with my approval, and I 
shall do some advertising along the lines suggested, using 
some of your copy and shall endeavor to get some editorials 
as you suggest. Accept our thanks for your effort in the 
matter. 


CLINTON, Iowa, May 18. 
able. 


J. W. Marve, Manager. 


Constructive Advertising Commendable, 


In reply to your letter of May 
12, we beg to state that we believe your proposed campaign 
in the interest of constructive advertising is quite commend- 
We trust that you will continue ..e plan and furnish 
the country papers with proper copy for this work. 

Aurora LUMBER COMPANY. It has been the writer’s experience that the average 
country paper is hungry for ‘‘dope’ and the average legiti- E. A. Beebe. 


Will Advertise. 


HAMPTON, Iowa, May 22.—Was struck with your scheme 
for home development as outlined in your issues of recent 
date, and wanting to help the idea along, we wish you 
would send us the “Community Development Series” as 
offered. We think we can make good use of them here, the 
home of Met L. Saley’s “old black cow.” 

Breese LUMBER COMPANY, 





BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS AS AIDS OF PROGRESS. 


The following article on building and loan associations as aids to development in 
New York city and vicinity appeared in the New York Evening Post of Saturday, 
May 20. That paper is a recognized financial authority and as such its views are 
entitled to most serious consideration. The article is particularly apropos at this time 
and is commended to the attention of all lumbermen, particularly those in sections 
where home building is hindered by financial conditions: 


It is inconceivable that many men and women who are interested in good citizenship 
movements should, to a great extent, practically ignore the work of local building and 
loan associations. It is true that, so far as it refers to the small cities and villages, this 
statement should be qualified; but in this city, for example, the cojperative associations 
receive little or no attention from other civic organizations. There are signs, however, 
that this state of affairs will not continue indefinitely, as the savings and loan associa- 
tion leagues are endeavoring to break down the barrier. The presidents of these 
leagues have received invitations to make addresses, and will be placed on the list of 
conferrees of at least two organizations that have for their general object betterment 
of general conditions through home-owning and thrift. This is a forward step, and it 
will be followed by others after the impressive addresses that are to be made by presi- 
dents and other men prominent in the leagues before civic bodies. 

+ * * 

The growth of several suburban towns in New Jersey is largely attributable to local 
building and loan associations. Many hundred thousand dollars’ worth of taxable 
property have been added to the wealth of these communities, to say nothing of the 
money distributed through the employment of artisans; in other words, the savings of 
investing members are used to purchase homes in the towns, and the money works 
around to everybody’s advantage in innumerable ways. To give an idea of what one 
association has done for its community: The Essex County Association, Bloomfield, 
N. J., is twenty-five years old. It receives dues one night of each month, and there are 
two other associations in the town. A statement issued by the officers says that more 
than 800 homes have been bought or built through its agency in the course of these 
years. “If it were traceable how many more were acquired by money saved through 
the medium of the association, the number would go beyond 1,000 homesteads, more 
than one-half of whom are now free and clear of encumbrance.” 

* + * 

The Carlstadt (N. J.) Mutual Loan & Building & Loan Association has issued its 
semiannual report for the period ending April 29. The association is twenty-one years 
old, and although operating in a small community has made substantial gains each 


year; the gain last year was 136 in membership, 2,560 in shares and $123,122 in assets. 
Assets are $715,431, and consist of two items: $674,400 first lien mortgages and $41,031 
cash in bank. Its liabilities show two items of more than passing interest, namely, 
$23,566 paid in on juvenile shares and a reserve fund of $19,861. The association has 
606 investing members, 114 prepaid stock members, 361 borrowers on bond and mort- 
gage, and 309 children enrolled in its juvenile annex. 

~ * * 


Gerald Fitzgerald. a prominent building and loan association expert, known through- 
out the United States, in an address before a Michigan association, laid emphasis on 
the fact that every association must adapt itself to the peculiarities which present 
themselves to the community in which it is doing business. This statement applies to 
this city and its environs. It is impossible for several of the larger associations in this 
city to conduct their business on what is known as the serial plan; their officers long 
ago found it necessary to enroll members at any time without payment of back dues, 
and to credit dividends on books every six months. On the other side, it is clear that 
the serial system is a great success in the smaller communities, and there are thou- 
sands of associations that could not have been successful under any other plan. In 
the last analysis, the plan of an association is immaterial if it adheres to the underlying 
principles of the movement—home-owning and systematic saving. There is another 
important matter aside from the underlying principles, and that is, to treat the bor- 
rower on bond and mortgage fairly; do not try to squeeze him in order to get another 
one percent dividend. A low interest rate to borrowers means better security and less 
chance of foreclosure. When a man is staggering under a heavy burden of excessive 
charges there may come a time when he will drop it overboard. 

* a + 


It is interesting to note that the general public is coming to codperative savings and 
loan associations of this city, both for home owning and saving, in larger numbers than 
ever before. The Franklin Society, which is the largest institution of this kind in the 
metropolitan district, has reached $1,500,000 in assets, and there has been a steady gain 
in receipts, and a steady decline in withdrawals for some time. This association pays 
dividends at the rate of 4% percent per annum, and its surplus fund is increased sub- 
stantially at every dividend period. Its appraisal methods are worthy of emulation by 
every other institution which lends money on homes; every detail is covered by the 
committee, and every house on which the society has a mortgage is photographed. 
The board of directors, therefore, when an application is placed before them, can form 
a better idea of values than from merely a written description, The Franklin Society 
lends its money at 6 percent, the principal being reduced each month. 
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COMMUNITY YOU CAN HELP. 


The home has been the theme of poets and philosophers 
of all countries and of all times; and enlightened states- 
men, kings and courts have unanimously directed their 
best efforts to casting about the home by means of 
legislative enactments and judicial decisions such safe- 
guards as would preserve the family fireside sacred and 
inviolate. 


Iiome makes the man.—Samuel Smiles. 

Without hearts there is no home.—Byron. 

The coal heaver is master at home.—Dan, 

Home is the rainbow of life.—London' Truth. 

Our own home surpasses every other.—Latin. 

A hearth of your own is worth gold.—Danish. 

For a man’s house is his castle.—Sir Edward Coke. 

Every man is a master in his own house.—Dutch. 

Be it ever so homely, home is home.—D, M. Mulock, 

The fire burns brightest on one’s own hearth.—Dan, 
Iiome is the grandest of all institutions.—Spurgeon. 

At evening home is the best place for a man.—Goethe. 
Home is the seminary of all other institutions.—Chapin. 
Home is home, though it be never so homely.—John Clarke. 





Of all worldly interests the making of a home should 
be the first in the mind of the head of a family. The 
home is the rallying place for all those of one flesh and 
blocd who are united by the strongest of human ties. 
In the home are inspired all hopes of advancement, all 
plans for progress and all aspirations after higher 
things. 


Everyone in his own house and God in all of them.— 
Cervantes. 

Home in one form and another is the great object of life. 
—dJ. G. Holland. 

Travel east or travel west, a man’s own home is still 
the best.—Dutch. 

Home-keeping youths have ever homely wits.—Z7'wo Gen- 
tlemen of Verona, 

The paternal hearth, the rallying place of the affections. 
—Washinyton Irving. 

What more sacred, what more strongly guarded by every 
holy feeling, than a man’s own home ?—Oicero. 

I value this delicious home feeling as one of the choicest 
gifts a parent can bestow.—Washington Irving. 

The house of everyone is to him as his castle and fortress, 
as well for his defense against injury and violence as for his 
repose.—ASir Edward Coke. 

Building anew, building afresh with yet better material, 
yet better resources, that is the beautiful, mighty law of 
our humanity—Mrs. James Farley Cow. 

Are you not surprised to find how independent of money 
peace of conscience is, and how much happiness can be 
condensed in the humblest home ?—James Hamilton. 

It is a woman, and only a@ woman—a woman all by her- 
self, if she likes, and without any man to help her—who 
can turn a house into a home.—Frances Power Cobbe. 

To be happy at home is the ultimate result of all ambi- 
tion, the end to which every enterprise and labor tends, and 
of which every desire prompts the prosecution.—Dr. Johnson, 


Next to the welfare of one’s own family one is con- 
cerned in the welfare of one’s neighbors and then in the 
welfare of one’s community. No man can safely dis- 
regard the rights of others in the pursuit of purely 
selfish ends. He can not pursue the policy of taking all 
and giving none. If the community in which be lives is 
so constituted that he prospers in it—he is indebted to 
the community in no small measure for his success. This 
is such an important fact that it should be driven home 
to the consciousness of residents who thoughtlessly con- 
tribute toward the upbuilding of other communities to 
the neglect and at the expense of their own. 


My house, my house, though thou art small, 
Thou art to me the Escurial. 
—Herbert. 


Iiis home, the spot of earth supremely blest, 
A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest. 
—Montgomery. 


To make a happy fireside clime 
To weans and wife, 
That’s the true pathos and sublime 
Of human life. 
—Robert Burns. 
*Mid pleasures and palaces though we may roam, 
Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like home; 
A charm from the sky seems to hallow us there, 
Which, seek through the world, is ne’er met with elsewhere, 
Home, home, sweet, sweet home! 
There's no place like home! there’s no piece like home! 
—John Howard Payne. 


In no way is the public spirit of a town’s population 
more accurately determined than by the character of 
its public buildings, public works and public institu- 
tions; and the person who is utterly devoid of public 
spirit would not knowingly invest his money in a com- 
munity composed of citizens like himself. When invest- 
ing his money away from home he knows well enough 
the value of public spirit as manifested in the building 
of good churches, good schools, good roads and good 
Stores; but he somehow can not see its value at home, 
and he will oppose with his vote and influence every 
public improvement that involves expense to him. 


Who hast not felt how sadly sweet 
The dream of home, the dream of home, 
Steals o'er the heart, too soon to fleet, 
When far o’er sea or land we roam? 
—Thomas Moore. 


If solid happiness we prize, 
Within our breast this jewel lies; 
And they are fools who roam; 
The world has nothing to bestow; 
rom our own selves our joys must flow, 
And that dear hut—our home. 
—wN. Cotton. 


Home is the resort 
Of love, of joy, of peace and plenty; where 
Supporting and supported, polished friends 
And dear relations mingle into bliss. 
—Thomson. 


Probably no one public institution contributes more 
than the public school to make a locality enterprising 
and uptodate. Numerous instances may be found in all 
the states of villages and towns which, though only a 
few miles apart, are as widely separated as the poles 
with respect to enterprise; and invariably the enterpris- 
ing town has good schools, good churches and well kept 
streets. Money invested in making good roads, in build- 
ing good school buildings and churches and in support- 
ing schools, churches and home institutions generally, 
brings good returns to the investor just as surely as 
day follows night. 


Every human being should have a home; a single person 

his or her home; and the family their home. 
* * 7 

The home is a human institution. All human institutions 
are open to improvement. The home is too important a fac- 
tor in human life to be left behind in the march of events; 
its influence is too wide, too deep, too general for us to 
ignore. 

* . * 

Our convictions about the home go down to the utter- 
most depths, and have changed less under the tooth of time 
than any others, yet the facts involved have altered most 
radically. The structure of the home has changed from 
cave to tent, from tent to hut, from hut to house, from 
house to block or towering pile of flats; the functions of 
the home have changed from every incipient industry known 
to past times, to our remaining few; the inmates of the 
home have changed from the polygamous group and its 
crowd of slaves to the one basic family relation of father, 
mother and child; but our feelings have remained the same. 

* * . 

Home—with all that the sweet word means; home for 
each of us, in its best sense; yet shorn of its inordinate ex- 
penses, freed of its grinding labors, open to the blessed 
currents of progress that lead and lift us all—this we may 
have and keep for all time. 

* os * 

Bring the home abreast of our other institutions; and 
our personal health and happiness will equal our public 
gains.—From “The Home, Its Works and Its Influence.’’— 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman. 


The shortsightedness of a policy pursued by a few 
citizens that if pursued by the entire population would 
ultimately make the existence of a town impossible is 
little short of suicidal. Men who buy everything they 
can away from home and who even invest their surplus 
money in building up a distant locality need not be sur- 
prised to discover that the other community is more en- 
terprising, more prosperous and more progressive than 
that in which they are making their home. They are suf- 
fering from their own shortsighted selfishness, for their 
money is giving home advantages to the citizens of a 
foreign community that they are too stingy and too 
blind to give to their own home community. When they 
invest their money away from home they in large meas- 
ure lose control of it; they have no voice in the local 


government of a community in which they do not live 
and often the laws of that community are framed ex- 
pressly to work to the disadvantage of the nonresi- 
dents. Whereas, if they place their money at home it 
is at all times under their eye and hand and they can 
take every precaution to protect their investments. 





Upon the preservation of the home depends the vitality of 
our republic; that if the home were gone we should be fight- 
ing against overwhelming odds in the battle to maintain it 
and would as surely lose. 

. . oJ 


The home is the pivot of all. We know that it is so, that 
it has been so in all ages; that the home loving peoples 
have been the strong peoples in all times, those that have 
left a lasting impression on the world. Stable govern- 
ment is but the protection the law throws around the home, 
and the law itself is the ontgrowth of the effort to preserve 
it. The Romans, whose heirs we are in most matters per- 
taining to the larger community of life, and whose law our 
courts are expounding yet, set their altars and their firesides 
together—pro aris et pro forces; and their holiest oaths were 
by their household gods. I have always thought that in that 
lay the secret of their strength, and that in the separation 
of the fireside from the altar lies the great peril of our day. 
* * * Rome perished when most of her people .became 
propertyless—homeless. m . 

How much of the strength of the old New England home 
went into the making of our republic, you know as well as I. 

* * Imagine a nation of homeless men, a nation de- 
serving the epithet “the homeless people; what would it 
have to preserve, what to fight for? And however given to 
peace we all may be, in the last analysis the test of a na- 
tion’s fitness to live is that it will fight for its life. No! 
wipe out the home and the whole structure totters and falls, 

* * * 

Upon the home rests our moral character; our civic and 
political liberties are grounded there! virtue, manhood, citti- 
zenship grow there. American citizenship in the long run, 
will be, must be, what the American home Is. 

. . 

There is no stronger prop under the character that forms 
in the growing boy than his home.—From the “Peril and 
Preservation of the Home,” being the William L. Bull Lec- 
tures for 1903.—-Jacob A. Riis. 





If the investor is a farmer and he purposes to invest 
in the farm lands of another state he judges largely of 
the prosperity of the agricultural population by the size 
and appearance of the farm buildings and farm im- 
provements. If the farmers have large modern houses and 
barns, good fences and good outbuildings, he concludes, 
and rightly, too, that they are prosperous. But does he 
apply the same rules to his home community? Would 
he care to have his own financial situation judged by 
the appearance of his own farm buildings and improve- 
ments? Yet his locality is judged by the same stan- 
dard as that by which he judges another community. 
If the prospective resident comes to his locality and 
finds poor schools, poor churches, poor stores, poor roads 
and rickety bridges, poor fences, inadequate and poorly 
kept farm buildings—all direct results of lack of public 
spirit—he invariably concludes either that the inhabitants 
are so poverty stricken or that they are so lacking in 
enterprise that to make his home in that community 
would not be wise. 


BASEBALL APPLIED TO BUSINESS. 


By Douglas Malloch. 
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There is a tale they tell 

Of good old Charles Comiskey, 
The man we love so well, 

Who owns the Sox so frisky. 
One day before the game 

The weather started raining; 
And then a rooter came 

Most mournfully complaining. 


‘*Oh, do you think ’t will stop?’’ he 
says; 
‘*Well,’’ Commy says, ‘‘it always has.’’ 


When business skies are drear, 
When thunders roll and rumble, 
Then friends, you needn’t fear, 
And, friends, you needn’t 
grumble, 


Of woe; 


When business seems to be 
At times a little risky, 
Try that philosophy 
Of good old Charles Comiskey. 


The sun again will light our paths; 
As Commy says, ‘‘It always has.’’ 





It’s time to quit talking 
Of trouble that clings, 
It’s time to quit squawking 


It’s time to quit shouting 
Of sorrowful things— 
Joy won’t come by doubting, 


No base hit the kicker 
Secures, 
Don’t talk rainy weather 
And say you will quit— 
Just give the old leather 
A lace; 
If frightened,perhaps you’re 
Mistaken a bit— 
Just see that you capture 
A base. 


The eyes of the nation, 
Each rooter and fan, 
Await demonstration 
Of skill; 

Stand up like you ought to, 
Stand up like a man, 
And take for your motto 

Lae § will!’’ 
Prosperity’s pennant 
The nation shall win, 
Shall win in a minute, 
That’s all; 
Don’t doubt or get dizzy, 
To tremble begin; 
Get up and get busy— 
Play ball! 


We know. 
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And do. 


To you, 





It’s time to quit moping, 
To put on a front, 
It’s time to quit hoping 


If you can’t knock a liner, 
Just lay down a bunt— 
And the world will seem finer 


The game is beginning 
And you are at bat— 
The losing or winning 
Is yours; 
Don’t argue and bicker 
Of this thing and that— 
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PUBLICITY THE CURE FOR DORMANT SHINGLE TRADE. 


New WASHINGTON, OHIO, May 13.—For some time 
we have been trying to figure out what the trouble is 
with the shingle market. We realize that we are only 
furnishing shingles for a very small percent of the roofs 
in this part of Ohio. Our trade is all with farmers and 
we never miss an opportunity to talk shingles for cover- 
ing either new or old buildings, and we are astonished 
at the great diversity of reasons given by the farmers 
themselves why they should use almost anything else 
rather than shingles. 

We were much interested in the discussion on the sub- 
ject contributed by an Obio man and published in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN veceutly. It indicates to us that 
there are others besides ourselves who are beginning to 
feel that something shou!d be done to relieve the situa- 
tion; and, you know, we never begin to seck a remedy 
for any harmful condition until we realize that such a 
condition exists. 

In riding through a number of states recently I cb- 
served that neerly all of the newer buildings everywhere 
are covered with other kinds of roofs; therefore I con- 
clude that lumbermen everywhere must begin to feel 
the loss of shingle trade soon, and naturally all will be- 
gin to seek the remedy, if they are not already seeking it. 

I believe that lumbermen, generally, believe in shin- 
gles; that is, they believe that a man can,roof his 
building with a good, serviceable roof covering for a term 
of years at a smaller initial cost and upkeep cost with 
shingles than with anything else, unless the roof should 
be so flat as to shut out shingles entirely. I think also 
that the ordinary lumberman believes that we are get- 
ting a pretty good class of shingles, except in rare cases, 
where some mill sends out a poor lot; at any rate, | do 
not believe anyone will contend that the falling off in 
shingle sales is all due to lowering of the quality of the 
shingles. Neither do I believe that anyone will contend 
that all of the retailers of today are poorer salesmen 


[By J. DoNALpDson.] 


than they were twenty years ago. Neither will anyone 
contend that retailers are spending less on advertising 
now than they did then. So that if you will concede 
to us that our goods still have the merit; that we are 
reasonably good merchants; that we are diligent about 
advertising and getting the people informed as to what 
we have to offer to meet their needs, then you must 
concede that the trouble lies, partly at least, somewhere 
else. 

You will say that you are not interested in all of the 
foregoing because it recites only what is not the matter 
and you will ask, ‘‘ Well, what is the matter?’’ Now, 
if you will ask one hundred persons that question each 
will give a different diagnosis and offer a different rem- 
edy and, like the blind men and the elephant, each will 
be partly in the right and yet all in the wrong. 

Personally, I think that the shingle producers and 
wholesulers, who are the ones having the most at stake 
in it all, have been outclassed as merchants by almost 
every Tom, Dick and Harry who could get up any oli 
kind of a roof covering and get a well-sounding name 
for it, and then had the enterprise and the money to ad 
vertise it to the roof-using public, thus educating the 
roof users away from shingles and to everything else. 

If you talk to the farmer about shingles for his new 
barn he will tell you about somebody’s grandfather 
whose barn had burned, losing all his crop because a 
spark from the engine caught in the shingles when they 
were threshing. Another will say that an iron roof is 
cheaper than shingles, which is not true; but it does not 
make so much difference in making a sale what the truth 
is as what the buyer believes the truth is. Another wili 
say that the lightning will follow down his galvanized 
roof and down his conductor and leave his barn un- 
harmed, Another will say that his insurance costs him 
less. Another will say, ‘‘ Why, nobody uses shingles any 


more.’’ Another will point you to some good iron roof 


that has been in use for twenty years and is still in 
good shape, and so on. Now, where have the roof users 
obtained all of this information and misinformation? 
You know it is the result of general advertising carried 
on by the roof producers and reaching the roof con- 
sumers. And every class of roof, except shingles, is so 
pushed by the concerns who produce the roof. 

If we will let some composition roof man put us in a 
few rolls of roof that will last a few years when laid, 
we can send him a list of one or more hundreds of names 
and he will take up a campaign of systematic hammer- 
ing at them until he gets them to come after some of his 
roofing. 

I do not know of any of the shingle producers ad- 
vertising their products in any periodicals of generai 
circulation. And even the advertisements furnished to 
the lumber trade journals do not furnish the retailer 
with any arguments to use for shingles as compared with 
other roofs. What they say in a stereotyped way is 
that they have the shingles that are superior to all 
others. What we want them to tell is why the shingles 
are superior to all other roofs and to tell it in such a 
way that it will be convincing. We also want them to 
tell it to the millions of people who are going to use 
some kind of a roof soon. 

Now, I believe that if the big fellows will do their 
part the retailers will meet them more than half way. 
If they will wake up and put some of the kind of 
vim into their advertising that is put in by composition 
roofing concerns, by patent medicine men, by ready-made 
clothing houses, and by breakfast food factories, they 
will find the retailer ready to pay for space in local 
papers to help sell shingles. 

The shingle business has merit and can be won back 
again by a mighty united effort, but such things do not 
just happen, but require brains, enterprise and money to 
bring them about. 





PROPOSED FORESTRY LAWS OF WISCONSIN. 


The special committee of the Wisconsin senate on 
water power, forestry and drainage has introduced 
eight bills which deal with questions of forestry and 
the protection of fish and game. A brief review of 
the most important points of these: bills in their 
numerical order is as follows: 

554-8. 

The object of this bill is to consolidate the present de- 
partments of forestry and fish and game in one depart- 
ment of public domain. ‘There is to be a state board of 
public domain constituted as is the present state board of 
forestry. ‘This board is to receive no compensation except 
actual expenses. It is to determine the general policy of 
the department of public domain, appoint a superintendent 
and supervise and fix the pay of subordinate officers. ‘The 
superintendent of public domain is to be a_ technically 
trained forester, with a salary of $3,600 a year. The 
superintendent is to act as state fire warden, and also to 
appoint the chief of the forestry bureau and the chief of 
the fish and game bureau, each of whom is to receive a 
salaiy of $2,00U. 

The department of public domain will take over all the 
powers and duties of the present forestry and fish and game 
departments, It will establish a state forestry patrol, which 
is given police power, and all the powers heretofore vested 
in trespass agents, fire wardens, fish and game wardens ete. 
The state board of public domain is to make all regulations 
as to the time of taking fish and game, and the quantity 
which may be taken in any one day. The hunting license 
fund, the forest reserve fund and all other sources of in- 
come of the present forestry and fish and game departments 
are made available for the purposes of the department of 
public domain. 

555-8. 

This bill provides that between the first day of April and 
the tirst day of November no tires shall be set except for 
warming the person or cooking food, without the written 
permit of a county fire warden, forest fire patrol, or justice 
of the peace, upon any land north of the southern boun- 
daries of Oconto, Shawano, Marathon, Taylor, Chippewa, 
Washburn and Burnett counties. Justices of the peace who 
issue such permiis are required to report the same to the 
state boa.d of forestry wituin twenty-four hours thereafter, 
giving the name of the person to whom issued, the location 
of the land, and the length of time for which the permit 
is to run. Fine or imprisonment is provided for viola- 
tions of this act, and persons who wiliully or negligently 
set fire or permit fires to escape are in addition made liable 
in civil action to the person injured for all damage done, 
and to the county for all expense incurred in fighting such 
fire. 

556-8. 

This bill appropriates annually for a period of ten years 
the sum of $250,000, which is to constitute the forestry in- 
vestment fund, to be used only for the purchase of state 
forest reserve lands. ‘The state forester is authorized to 
enter Into contracts to purchase lands and to make payments 
thereon as the money becomes available. 

557-8. 

This bill deals entirely with the prevention of fires started 
by engines and lo.omotives. Between March 1 and Decem- 
ber 1 it is made unlawful to operate any logging locomotive, 
donkey, traction or portable engine, and all other engines, 
boilers and locomotives, except railroad locomotives, in, 
through or near forest, brush or grass land, without the 
most practicable screen or wire netting on top of the smoke 
stack, and without the most practicable devices to prevent 
the escape of fire from ashpans and fireboxes, Engines 
which burn oil for fuel are excepted from this provision. 

Railroad locomotives must be equipped with the most 
practical ers arresters and devices to prevent the escape 
of live coals from ashpans and fireboxes, which must at all 
times be in good repair between March 1 and December 1. 
Railroad locomotives must be inspected by a designated em- 
Ly each time they leave the roundhouse between these 
dates. 

The inspector designated by the state board of forestry 
is given power to reject from service any donkey, traction, 
portable engine or locomotive which is deficient in fire pro- 
tective devices. In cases of disagreement upon this point 
between the state board of forestry and the owners of any 
engine, and also as to the most practical devices for the 
prevention of the escape of sparks, cinders or fire, final 
determination is to be made by the railroad commission. 
Every railroad company is required to clear its right of way 
of all grass, weeds, logs and debris, at Jeast once a year. 
Such companies are also required to provide patrolmen to 
follow each train during dangerously dry seasons, when so 


ordered by the state board of forestry. In case of failure 
to provide patrolmen, the state board of forestry may em- 
ploy patrolmen with the necessary equipment, and charge 
the expense to the railroad company. 

558-8. 

The bill revises and enlarges the present law relating to 
the duties of the state board of forestry and making appro- 
priation therefor. The salary of the state forester is in- 
creased from $2,500 to $3,600, and of the assistant state 
forester from $1,500 to not more than $2,200. The state 
forester is given specific authority for all the details of 
the management of the state reserve and the accom- 
plishment of the purposes of the reserve. The present 
system of town fire waidens is abolished, and in their stead 
the state forester is to appoint as many wardens with 
county jurisdictions as he deems necessary. tn addition 
to their present duties, in fighting fires, the county wardens 
are given authority to order the town officers to remove or 
destroy logs, stumps, biush and debris upon any highway, 
whenever in the opinion of the state fire warden (state 
forester) such material Is likely to contribute to the spread 
of forest fires. ‘The amount which the counties may spend 
in tire fighting in any one year is increased from $100 to 
$300 for each township in the county. This amount may 
be excecded by vote of the county board of superviso.s. The 
bills of the county fire wardens, when approved by the 
siate forester, are to be paid out of the state treasury, and 
the amount then collected from the counties. The annual 
appropriation for this department is increased from $9,800 
to $35,000, 








Hov-S. 

The purpose of this bill is stated to be “to secure the 
pubiic benefit of the preservation of timber on the head- 
waters of streams, and of the conservation of growing 
timber and its economic utilization for industrial pur 
poses by encouraging the use and management according 
to the methods prescribed by the state board of forestry, 
of wood lots and timber land more suitable for timber grow- 
ing than for agricultural purposes.” 

Upon application by the owner, if the state board of 
forestry atter examination finds that the land is more suit- 
able for timber growing than for agricultural purposes, and 
that the public will be benefited by the forestry manage- 
ment thereof, the board and the owner are autuorized to 
make a contract, specifying the regulations under which 
all forest products may be cut from such land. In return 
for the management of the land, as directed by the state 
board of forestry, all timber thereon is to be exempted from 
taxation, and the land itself is to be assessed annually at 
a rate which is no tigher than that applied to cutover wild 
or nonagiicultural land in the same town or similar land 
nearby from which the timber has been cut and removed. 
When any forest products are sold or removed from the 
land, the owner is required to pay into the town treasury 
a sum equal to 1 percent a year of the stumpage value for 
each year that the land has been managed under the direec- 
tions of the state board of forestry, but in no case is the 
cutting tax to exceed 10 percent of the value as determined 
by the town assessor. 

560-8. 

This bill provides that when, in the Judgment of the state 
forester, there is danger of the starting and spreading of 
tiies from slashings and debris left on the ground following 
the cutting of timber of any kind and for any purpose, the 
state forester may order the disposal of the slashings and 
debris on or before a specified date. Where conditions do 
not permit the burning otf the slashings and debris over the 
entire area, tie state forester may requice the material to 
be disposed of in such a way as to establish a safe fire line 
around the area requiring protection. 

The state forester is authorized to specify, and if neces- 
sary supervise, the exact manner in which slashings and 
debris are disposed of, either by general burning, by piling 
and burning or, in the case of hardwood timber, by the 
lopping of tops. 

Failure to dispose of slashings and debris as required by 
the state forester is made a misdemeanor, punishable by a 
fine of not less than $50 nor more than $1,000 and costs of 
prosecution, 

When slashings and debris are not disposed of as required 
by the state forester, he may, if he deems the same a pub- 
lic nuisance, employ a force of men and burn or lop the 
branches, slashings and debris, the expense thereof to be a 
lien upon the land. 

The 2'/o-Cent Tax Bill. 

For the prevention of forest fires in the twenty-two north- 
ern counties of the state, included within the area specified 
by bill No. 555-S, a special annual tax of 2% cents an acre 
is assessed on all wild and unoccupied lands within this 
district. This tax is to be levied and collected in the same 


manner as is the state tax, and to be paid by the county 
treasurers to the state treasurer. The state treasurer is 
required to set aside and keep the proceeds of this tax in 
a separate fund known as the fire patrol fund, and any 
part of this fund not used in any year shall be available 
and may be used in any subsequent year. 

The entire fund is appropriated to the state board of 
forestry for the purpose, (1) the employment of forest fire 
patrols to protect the wild and unoccupied land, to destroy 
dangerous slashings, to construct fire lines, and carry out 
such other methods of fire prevention as may be determined 
by the board. (2) For the employment of county fire war- 
dens and fire fighters who are to act under the orders of 
the forest fire patrol in preventing and fighting fires. 





CHALK UP ANOTHER VICTORY FOR UNCLE SAM. 

In a contest between Europe and America, the latter 
represented solely by the United States, the New World 
proved victorious. 

The Charles Este Company, of Philadelphia, states 
that it has secured an order for the greenheart timber 
to be employed in the construction of the lock gates 
of the Panama canal. Competition for this order was 
keen and was confined largely to foreign houses. After 
six months’ exhaustive examination and study the con- 
tract was awarded to the Philadelphia company. It is 
interesting to learn that the producer who sold the stock 
refused to sell the material in any way except through 
the company that is handling the business. This served 
to remind President Este of the loyal support that man- 
ufacturers afforded dealers in the early days. The exact 
amount of material to be furnished is not stated, but 
the contract is of considerable magnitude. 

The lock gates of the Panama canal will be the largest 
of the kind that ever have been built. There are 
ninety-two of them, built in pairs, and will be about as 
high as an ordinary 6-story building, sixty-five feet wide 
and seven feet thick. The estimates show that 60,000 
tons of structural steel will be used in their construe- 
tion. The cost of the gates will be about $5,500,000. 
The contract for their construction was awarded to the 
McClintic-Marshall Steel Construetion Company. The 
gates will be entirely of steel, but can not be erected 
Without the use of a considerable quantity of lumber, 
which is a part of the permanent structure. Greenheart 
has been selected as the wood best suited for the purpose. 

Greenheart timber, which is well known in England, is 
employed largely in the construction of the Liverpool 
docks, the Manchester canal and other great public 
works, and also in various parts of Europe, but it is not 
well known or extensively used in the United States. 
The principal uses heretofore have been in the manufac- 
ture of fishing rods. The timber is found in British 
Guiana and is known generally as demarara greenheart. 
England imports the stock in the log, the length ranging 
from thirty-five to sixty-five feet and occasionally a 
little longer. The logs are squared up twelve to twenty 
inches. There is a considerable taper in the tree, nat- 
urally, therefore, a fair proportion of wane on the edges 
of the stock. The butts are sledged or sniped to facili- 
tate handling through the woods. The wood possesses 
great compressive and tensile strength, being one of the 
strongest timbers known and ranking next to teak in 
Lloyds’ list of shipbuilding timbers. The color is yel- 
lowish green, becoming darker with age. The sap wood 
is light and constitutes a large proportion of the tree. 
The timber reaching the market is remarkably free from 
knots. It is highly prized for all classes of submerged 
work, such as wharves, piers, lockgates ete. It is almost 
impervious to the attacks of the teredo and other marine 
pests. The weight ranges from sixty to seventy pounds 
to the eubie foot. 
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NOTES FROM THE CAPITAL. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 22.—General lack of interest 
in the administration program is causing the Senate to 
become more deliberate than ever and on Thursday it 
took an adjournment until today. The Senate finance 
committee is still holding hearings on the reciprocity 
agreement and it is expected the committee will not be 
ready to make its report for several days. Until action is 
taken on reciprocity the extra session of Cengress will 
continue and the vote on the Canadian measure is still so 
far distant that no concentrated attempt has yet been 
made to decide or even figure on a date of adjournment. 

President Taft is willing to have a second ‘‘summer 
capital’? on the banks of Lake Minnetonka, in Minne- 
sota, near St. Paul and Minneapolis, if Congress ap- 
proves the plan. Representative Nye, of Minnesota, had 
a long talk with the President on the subject. He said 
that the land would be donated if the government would 
erect the necessary buildings. 

Wool growing farmers of the United States are to be 
given protection in a Democratic tariff bill. The fight 
that has been waged in the House committee on ways and 
means for the purpose of determining whether wool 
should go on the free list has been won by Speaker 
Clark and Chairman Underwood, both of whom advo- 
eated a duty of 5 cents a pound on raw wool. The 
final vote on the proposition was taken at a prolonged 
and bitter meeting of the committee on !’riday and the 
announcement of the vote by which the protectionists on 
the committee won their victory was accompanied by the 
declaration of the defeated Democrats that the contest 
would be carried into the Democratic caucus. 

General Brevities. 

President Taft has let it be known that he did not 
inspire the Root amendment to the Canadian reciprocity 
bill, now before the Senate, and that he has opposed and 
still opposes any amendments whatever to that treaty. 

Representative Sulzer, of New York, chairman of the 
House committee on foreign .affairs, announced recently 
that the committee would soon begin a series of hearings 
on the question of the existing treaties with Russia and 
of compelling Russia to recognize passports issued by 
this country to its citizens. 

The action of the state Senate of Illinois in asking 
that the probe of the Lorimer case be reopened and that 
the announcement of Senator La Follette that he will 
ask for the consideration of his resolution to this effect 
today are looked on as insuring a bitter controversy in 
the Senate this week. 

President Taft, after having had an opportunity to 
make a thorough study of the opinion of the Supreme 
Court ‘in the Standard Oil case, is in absolute aceord 
with the interpretation of the law as laid down by Chief 
Justice White. 

The lead that Senator Bacon, Democratic candidate 
for president pro tempore of the Senate, has had ever 
since the attempt was made to elect a successor to Sen 
ator Frye, is said to be disconcerting to Vice President 
Sherman. In the three-cornered fight that has been going 
on intermittently for the last week. Mr. Bacon has 
enjoyed the distinction of being in the lead, and within 
three votes of sufficient to elect him. 

All members of the tariff board, Chairman Hmery ex 
cepted, called upon the President a few days ago and 
told him that they would report to him upon the sehed 
ules now under investigation by December 1. Already 
this body has completed its inquiry into the wood pulp 
and print paper schedule. This was submitted to the 
Executive early in the week and transmitted Wednesday, 
May 12, to Congress. Two other important schedules are 
under consideration by the board. They are the wool and 
cotton sections of the present tariff law and they are 
more inteiesting than all the others upon which a report 
is expected. 

Gifford Pinchot, former Chief Forester, returned to 
Washington this week after an absence of three months 
on a recreation trip in Europe. Mr. Pinchot will devote 
several days to looking after the affairs of the National 
Conservation Association, of which he is president, and 
will then go to Milford, Pa., his home, where he will put 
in the summer writing on conservation. 

Treasury officials express themselves as confident that 
the $50,000,000 Panama canal bond issue would be 
heavily oversubscribed. The proceeds are to be used to 
reimburse the treasury for expenditures made on account 
of the construction of the canal. 
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COURT RULING ON MEASUREMENT OF 
CANADIAN SPRUCE LUMBER. 

WasHINGTON, D. C., May 24.—The United States Court 
of Customs Appeals, in an opinion handed down by 
Judge Montgomery, in the case of the United States 
against L. Thompson & Co. and F. Myers & Co., has 
confirmed the decision of the Board of General Ap 
praisers, sustaining the contention of the importers. 

These two cases involved the question of the proper 
measurement of spruce lumber imported from Canada. 
It was entered and the entry liquidated as 14-inch lum 
ber, Subsequently, and by direction of the assistant 
Secretary of the treasury, the entry was reliquidated on 
the basis of two inches, and from that reliquidation the 
importers appealed to the board, where the order was set 
aside and a new reliquidation ordered on the basis of 1°% 
inches. 

The court took the view that the question involved 
was mainly one of fact; the evidence showing, almost 
Without contradiction, that, by the custom of the trate, 
1%-inch spruce is not recognized as a merchantable 
denomination, but when it is delivered of that thickness 
it is actually measured and settled for on the basis of 


1‘, inches. This rule has been recognized by the Tre 
ury Department since as far back as September 5, S84, 
and ‘so far as the records show that ruling has been 
recognized ever since that time. 

Evidence was also offered by the importers showing 
that when it has been ascertained that a board measures 
thicker at one end than at the other the thin end is taken 
as the true measurement. The testimony by the ship 
pers and by those who had to deal with the lumber tended 
to show that this lumber was in fact practically ah 
14-inch stuif according to this standard, even though 
some of it did run up as high as two inches at the thick 
end, 

ILowever, the government produced two inspectors who 
testified that they found the lumber to scale two inches. 
The testimony showed that they examined but a small 
portion of the lumber, relatively, and what is more sig 
nificant is that by their testimony it appeared that if they 
found the lumber running a trifle over two inches 
at one end and scant at the other end, they attempted to 
average the piece and determine that it should measure 
two inches, thereby ignoring the established trade cus 
tom, and a custom which appears very reasonable on its 
face, estimating the lumber upon the basis of the thin 
end. 

The other testimony offered by the government was 
evidence that this lumber was sold as 2-inch lumber. 
The evidence shows that it is the custom which obtains 
in the wholesale trade of selling scant 2-inch lumber 
and billing it as 2-inch lumber, the difference to the 
wholesaler being made in the price, and by a number of 
witnesses it was shown that lumber was billed at the 
price this was purchased, was treated and regarded as 
settied for on the basis of 1% inches, the proof upon 
that point was considered to be very strong and con 
vincing. The Board of General Appraisers found for the 
importer upon this branch of the case, and held upon 
the question of fact that the importer had established 
his case by « preponderance of the evidence. A careful 
reading of the evidence failed to convince the court ihat 
there was any error in this finding, and it has therefore 
been affirmed, 





CANAL SUPPLIES. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 22.—The Isthmian Canal 
Commission is inviting proposals until May 31 for: 

One million two hundred thousand feet longleaf yellow 
pine. 

Ten thousand feet rough white pine. 

Three thousand five hundred feet rough white pine. 

Twenty-one thousand feet white or sugar pine, 

Five hundred creosoted piles, 





WARFARE OF THE WOODS. 


In the hemlock peeling operations of James B. Weed 
& Co. in their timber near Slate Run, Pa., the peculiar 
condition depicted in the accompanying cut was en- 
countered. A, H. Harris, superintendent, writes of 
this as follows: 


You will notice that the smaller tree perforated the larger 
“as clean as a whistle.” This would not have been so much 
of a wonder had the larger trunk been rotten, but the writer 
knows that the tree was perfectly sound. The smaller tree 
was cut on the hillside above the standing larger one, and 
in some way started down after being peeled. 

Mr. Harris offers no plausible explanation of the 
phenomenon, and it is open to the intelligent solution 
of experienced woodmen. 





A FREAK OF NATURE IN PENNSYLVANIA, 


HINGTON NEWS. 


TAPLINE SUSPENSION ORDER. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 21.—The following order 
has been issued by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in the matter of the investigation and suspension of 
schedules canceling through rates with certain tapline 
connections; 


It appearing that by orders heretofore entered the com- 
mission instituted an investigation and hearing concern- 
ing the propriety of various tariffs filed by certain car- 
riers wherein joint rates with and divisions or allow- 
ances to socalled tapline connections were to be canceled 
and withdrawn; and the commission having by orders duly 
tiled and served under and by which the effectiveness of 
— tariffs was suspended and deferred until June 1, 1911, 
ane 

It further appearing that a full investigation of the 
said matters has been had, through public hearings and 
otherwise, but by reason of the yoluminous character of 
the record and the importance of the issues involved it 
is impossible for the commission properly to dispose of the 
said investigation within the period for which the said 
schedules have been suspended or the operation thereof 
postponed by orders of the commission, namely, on or be- 
fore June 1, 1911; 

And it further appearing that the various carriers by 
which the cancelations in question were published and filed 
with the commission are desirous of withdrawing the said 
cancelation tariffs and retiling them, thereby voluntarily 
postponing their effectiveness to November 1, 11; 

It is ordered, That each and all of the carriers that 
are parties to this record and the effectiveness of whose 
tariffs are under suspension by the commission, be and 
they are hereby authorized, on one day's notice to the 
commission and to the public, to cancel and withdraw all 
such tariffs filed with the commission and under their 
present terms to become effective on or before June 1, 
1911, in which are contained cancelations or withdrawals 
of such joint rates or divisions or allowances to socalled 
tapline connections and provided, the said tariffs are forth- 
with refiled to become cfiective on November 1, 1911, 

It is further ordered, That all tariffs or supplements 
issued under authority of this order shall bear the follow- 
ing notation on the title page: 

“Issued by authority of Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s order of May 18, 1911, in investigation and Suspen- 
sion Docket No. 11.” 


RIGHT TO CARLOAD RATES. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 24.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has issued an order ealling attention 
to a decision of the Supreme Court sustaining the aetion 
of the commission in the case of the Export Shipping 
Company vs, Wabash Railroad Company. The case cov 





ered the question of the right of eonsignor or consignee to 
carload rates, when the consignor was merely the shipping 
agent for several shippers whose individual consignments 
would be less than carload, but which when shipped to- 
gether would complete the carload. The commission con- 
tended that the carrier had no right to charge more to 
one consignor than to another for the performance of ,a 
similar service in each case, The Supreme Court upheld 
this decision, sustaining its action with the opinion that 
nothing in the duties of a common carrier can be held 
to imply the power to sit in judgment on the title of 
the prospective shipper who has tendered the goods for 
transportation. The commission orders that carriers 
having rules providing other than as above ordered will 
be expected to cancel them not later than June 1, 


—eeeeres 


CHANGE IN RULING. 

WASHINGTON, D, C., May 24.—In the recent confer 
ence rulings as issued in bulletin No, 5 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, rule 3 declares that carriers 
must exhaust their legal remedies to collect undercharges, 
It has now been thought wise to supersede this rule as 
follows: 

The law requires the carrier to collect its duly estab- 
lished rates, and the party legally responsible to pa the 
sume without deviation therefrom It follows that Is the 
duty of the carrier to collect undercharges from the party 
or parties legally responsible therefor, llowever, since a 
proceeding for this purpose is cognizable before a court of 
competent jurisdiction it is net for the commission to deter- 
mine in any case the question as to which party, consignee 
or consignor is legally Hable for the undercharges. This 
question is determinable only by a court having ‘jurisdiction 
and upon the facts in each case 


eee 


CONTENTION NOT SUSTAINED. 


WASHINGTON, D, C., May 24.—The commission has an- 
nounced its decision in the case of the Herman H. Hettler 
Lumber Company vs. Gulf & Ship Island Railroad Com- 
pany, which covered a shipment of a carload of yellow 
pine lumber from Woolam, Miss., to Owensburg, Ind., 
on which freight was charged at a combination rate of 
27 cents a hundred pounds, under shipping directions 
from the consignee to route via Louisville over the Chi- 
cago, Indianapolis & Louisville railway. At the time 
shipment moved the Illinois Central had in effect a tariff 
giving a joint rate of 24 cents on lumber in carloads 
between the points named, to which tariff the Gulf & 
Ship Island and the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 
were parties. The carriers claimed that under rule 2 
of that tariff the joint rate of 24 cents was not applicable 
to the shipment in question, because the shipment moved 
over a route by which the carriers had no agreed divisions 
of rate. The commission holds that that contention can 
not be admitted under rule 4, tariff cireular 18-A, which 
provides in part that if a tariff contains no routing diree- 
tions the joint rates shown therein are applicable between 
the points specified via the lines of any and all carriers 
that are parties to the tariff; and shipper must not be 
required to pay higher charges than those stated in the 
tariff because the carriers have not agreed to divisions 
of the rates via the junction through which the shipment 
moves, 

There were no routing directions in the tariff, which on 
its face established a 24-cent rate via all junctions of the 
carriers parties thereto, and the carriers did not exercise 
their right to route, but allowed the shipment to go 
forward as routed by the complainant. 
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ON THE NEBULOUS TRAIL OF THE MYTHICAL TRUST. 


Government’s Indictment of Eastern Retail Associations and Officers—Conspiracy to Restrain Interstate Trade Is 
Charged—Characterization of the Defendant Organizations by the Attorney General. 


For several years Washington press dispatches have 
assured the country that the lumber trust was to be 
investigated. Dispatches sent out from the national 
capital at intervals gave speculative details of the 
terrible things that were to happen to the illegal 
combination. i 

These mutterings were preliminary to the full burst 
of the storm May 19, when a petition in equity was 
filed by Attorney General Wickersham against the 
Eastern States Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
and the organizations which comprise its membership. 
In the petition filed in the circuit court of the south- 
ern district of New York it is alleged that a con- 
spiracy in restraint of trade exists between the ten 
organizations named as defendants. : 

Contrary to the statements in the daily press, the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association is 
not made a party to the defense. 

It is not possible for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
to produce the petition in its entirety. Suit is brought 
against the following associations: 

1. The Eastern States Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, a corporation of the state of New York, and its officers, 
directors, members and delegates ; 

2. The New York Lumber ‘Trade Association, its officers 
and trustees ; 

3. The New Jersey Lumbermen’s Protective Association, 
its officers and directors ; ; s 

4. The Building Material Men's Assqciation of West- 
chester County, New York, its officers and directors ; 

5. Retail Lumbermen's Association of Philadelphia, its 
officers and directors ; 

3. The Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecticut, its 
officers and directors ; : 

7. The Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
its officers and directors ; 

8. Lumber Dealers’ Association of Rhode Island, its offi- 
cers and directors ; 

9. Certain individuals, officers, directors or members of 
the Lumber Exchange of the District of Columbia ; 

10. The Retail Lumbermen’s Association of Baltimore, 
Md., its officers and directors. 

The individuals named above as defendants are retail 
dealers in lumber. 

Charge of Conspiracy. 

The following charge of conspiracy is entered by 
the attorney: 

The defendants for some time past have been and now are 
engaged in an unlawful conspiracy =o, unreasonably and 
directly to restrain the hereinafter described trade and com- 
merce among and between the several states and territories 
of the United States in lumber and lumber products, in vio- 
lation of the act of Congress approved July 2, 1890, entitled 
“An act to protect trade and commerce against unlawful 
restraints and monopolies.” Such unlawful conspiracy is 
evidenced by and is the result and outgrowth of a series of 
wrongful acts extending over a period of many years last 
past and continuing to the present time and participated in 
by the defendants, respectively, in the manner and to the 
extent hereinafter more fully set forth. In participating in 
the various acts, agreements and combinations in pursuance 
of said conspiracy as hereinafter described, all the defendants 
have been actuated by wrongful intent directly, substantially, 
unduly and unreasonably to restrain said interstate trade 
in lumber and lumber products. 


The Lumber Trade. 


In prefacing the petition the attorney divides the 
lumber trade into four classes. In brief, he explains 
these divisions as: 

1. The saw mill or planing mill owner who manu- 
factures or converts timber into lumber, known as 
the manufacturer. 

2. The merchants, known as wholesalers and job 
bers, maintaining yards for receiving and storing 
stocks of lumber, and in some cases not maintaining 
a yard, but handling shipments of lumber upon order 
from a customer who, in organized and controlled 
trade, is the retail yard and often may be the con- 
sumer or contracting builder. 

3. Retail dealers, or those who receive and stores 
lumber purchased from the manufacturer and the 
wholesaler and jobber for the purpose of supplying 
local demand. Another branch of retail trade is found 
in the socalled mail order houses, which sell lumber 
and its products direct to the consumer, having gener- 
ally purchased from the manufacturer directly without 
the intervention of wholesaler and regular retail yard. 
And 

4. The consumer, classified by the trade into: 

The contracting builder or other operator in con- 
struction work. 

The converter or manufacturer who converts the 
sawed lumber into furniture and trim ete. 

The United States government and, in some locali- 
ties, municipalities and railroads. 


Form and Effect of the Conspiracy. 


‘The petition explains the form and effect of the 
alleged conspiracy at length. The following abridge- 
ment of the explanation embodies in part the wording 


of the attorney, but is presented in more or less con- 
densed form: 


The defendants have, by means of constitutions, bylaws, 
purposes, rules, regulations, agreements, and correspondence, 
arbitrarily fixed, established and maintained arbitrary divi- 
sions and classifications of the lumber trade in interstate 
commerce, whereby such interstate trade and commerce is 
upreasonably restrained and competition is unreasonably pre- 
vented and unduly restricted. ‘The purpose and effect of 
this has been to eliminate competition, and to force the 
ultimate consumer to buy from members of the association 
at retail prices ——— of amount bought. But for the 
conspiracy he could and would buy from the wholesaler or 
manufacturer at pats reduced prices. Further, the pur- 
pose and effect of the fixed classifications of the trade re- 
ferred to has been to force the consumer to buy from a 
recognized retailer —" a yard in the district where 
the lumber is to be used. It has prevented him from goin 
to another and cheaper market. Further still, the resul 








has acted to prevent the manufacturer from quoting or 
shipping lumber to any such consumer. 

Phe result of such Yuegal methods, well known and so in- 
tended by the defendants, has been to close the door of the 
wholesale dealer and manufacturer in all parts of the United 
States to the consumer, and pee ewe A and unreasonably 
to deprive such manufacturer and wholesaler of the trade 
of the consumer residing in the territory covered by the 
retail dealers’ trade associations and corporations described 
heretofore and named as defendants, except through the 
medium of the retail dealers who are members of the trade 
associations and corporations. 


HISTORY OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
CONSPIRACY. 

Proceeding in the same manner, the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN reproduces the history of the development 
of the alleged conspiracy in abridged form, keeping 
in the main to the phraseology of the petitioner. 
Eastern States Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

The Eastern States Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion is and at all times since October 16, 1902, has 
been a membership corporation organized and exist- 
ing under the laws of New York. It carries on its 
business in New York, District of Columbia, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New Jersey 
and elsewhere. At first it was formed as a voluntary 
association of retail lumbermen in September, 1902, 
at New Haven, Conn., and at the first meeting of the 
corporation on February 21, 1903, a constitution and 
by-laws were formally adopted. The membership is 
composed of retail lumber dealers who were elected 
as representatives and delegates of the associations 
hereinafter named and comprises also the individual 
members of these last named associations. 

For more than three years prior to the formation 
of the association the secretaries and representatives 
of various state and city organizations met and dis- 
cussed ways and means of effecting the objects and 
purposes of their respective organizations. They per- 
pected plans of codperation between themselves and 
other associations in the lumber trade. 

At a joint meeting held in New York on May 7, 
1902, it was voted that ‘‘each association shall elect 
two members, who, together with the respective secre- 
taries, shall organize an association composed of the 
retail lumber dealers’ associations of the East.’’ At 
a later meeting the Eastern States Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association was organized and a vote was 
taken as follows: 

The objects of this association are to foster the lumber 
trade, to reform the abuses in the conduct of the lumber 
business by diffusing accurate and _ reliable information 
among its members, to procure uniformity and certainty in 
the customs and usages of the trade, to protect its members 
from unjust and unfair and unbusinesslike competition 
within the territory covered by this association, and to show 
reciprocal relations with the other associations as may be 
deemed expedient, so far as the same may be done under 
the laws of the state of New York. 

Articles of incorporation were prepared and perfected 
September 18, 1902, by the directors under due author- 
ization. The first regular meeting of the incorporated 
company was held at Providence, R. I., February 21, 
1903, at which meeting the rule as to membership com- 
tained in the previous articles of association was changed 
to provide the following: 

The members of this association shall be composed of three 
members, one of whom shall be the secretary, of each of the 
following associations: ‘The New York Lumber Trade As- 
sociation, the New Jersey Lumberman’s Protective Associa- 
tion, the Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecticut, the 
Lumber Dealers’ Association of Rhode Island, the Massa- 
chusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, the Retail 
Lumberman’s Association of Phiuadelphia, and of three mem- 
bers, one of whom shall be secretary, of such other regularly 
organized bodies representing the retail lumber dealers’ in- 
terests as shall be elected by a majority vote at any regular 
meeting of this association. 

Since that meeting the Lumber Exchange of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the Building Material Men’s Associa- 
tion of Westchester County, and the Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association of Baltimore, Md., have been elected to mem- 
bership. Altogether this membership does the greater 
part of the retail business in the states wherein it is lo- 
cated. 


The New York Lumber Trade Association. 

The New York Lumber Trade Association is a member- 
ship corporation organized and existing under the laws 
of New York state. Members are resident and associate. 
The resident membership is composed of wholesale and 
retail lumber dealers in New York city and that part of 
Hudson county, New Jersey, east of the Hackensack 
river. Associate membership comprises like dealers out- 
side of the territory named and doing business in New 
York, Maryland, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Michigan, 
Rhode Island, Massachusetts and California. 

The board of trustees has full power, authority and 
control over the property of the company and over officers 
and committees, enforces its constitution and bylaws, 
and levies and collects assessments upon members. Among 
the standing committees are: (1) the Lumber Committee, 
charged with the duties of keeping members notified of 
changes in wholesale prices of lumber and directing 
all dealings in lumber and timber; and (2) the Commit- 
tee on Trade Relations, charged with maintaining friend- 
ly relations between wholesale and retail lumber dealers. 
Other duties are to discourage unfair and oppressive busi- 
ness methods and to hear and investigate complaints. It is 
also required to ‘‘ inquire into all cases of interference by 
wholesale dealers with the retail trade, and vice versa, 
and especially into all complaints of alleged sales by 


_Wholesale dealers direct to consumers or customers of 


retailers or the solicitation of retail trade by wholesale 
dealers, whether members of the association or not,’’ and 
to furnish members with information respecting the 
same, 

The main purpose and effect of the rules and regula 
tions of the association is to prevent sales of lumber by 
the manufacturer or wholesaler direct to the consumer, 


The New Jersey Lumbermen’s Protective Association. 

The New Jersey Lumbermen’s Protective Association 
is a voluntary membership association organized about 
1885. Membership is active or associate. The active 
membership is composed of retail dealers doing business 
in New Jersey and New York state. The associate mem- 
bership includes wholesale dealers in lumber doing busi- 
ness in New Jersey, New York, Michigan, Maryland, 
Pennsylvania and Massachusetts. 

It was originally provided in the constitution that the 
association should ‘‘have for its objects the protection 
of its members against sales by wholesale dealers and 
manufacturers to consumers and the giving of such other 
protection as may be within the limits of cooperative as- 
sociation.’’? The bylaws in force in 1892 provided for 
the posting of the names of any manufacturer or whole- 
saler so selling and refusing to make a satisfactory ex- 
planation. 

The main purpose of that rule is claimed to be that 
no wholesaler or manufacturer doing business in the 
United States will be permitted to sell or solicit for sale 
any lumber to a contractor or builder or other consumer 
in the association’s territory, excépt to certain manufae- 
turers. The same rule prohibits dealers of any other 
state from doing business in New Jersey. The members 
of the association have carried out its methods and pur- 
poses. 


The Building Material Men’s Association of Westches- 
ter County. 

The Building Material Men’s Association of West- 
chester County is a corporation organized and existing 
under the laws of New York state. The objects of the 
association, among others, are to prevent sales of lum- 
ber by manufacturers and wholesalers doing business 
in various states of the United States to contractors, 
builders, or ultimate consumeys, and to furnish informa- 
tion of such sales and to secure settlements from the 
wholesalers and manufacturers in favor of its members 
on account of such sales, and to fine or expel its members 
for violation of bylaws and rules. 


The Retail Lumbermen’s Association of Philadelphia. 

The Retail Lumbermen’s Association of Philadelphia 
is a voluntary membership association confined to deal- 
ers of Philadelphia and the immediate vicinity in Penn 
sylvania. The object of the association is ‘‘to secure 
and disseminate to its members any and all legal and 
proper information which may be of interest or value.’’ 
Section 7 of its articles of association provides for list- 
ing for distribution names of wholesalers and manufac- 
turers selling, quoting or soliciting trade of contractors, 
builders and ultimate consumers, except canal companies, 
steam railroads and other specified industries. 


The Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecticut. 

The Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecticut is 
a corporation organized and doing business under the 
laws of Connecticut. Membership consists of resident 
and associate divisions. Its resident membership is com- 
posed of retail lumber dealers doing business in Con- 
necticut. The associate membership consists of retailers 
and wholesalers in Michigan, Massachusetts, Ohio, UCon- 
necticut, New York, Rhode Island and Virginia. 

The purposes, among others, of the association so far 
as indicated are to restrict sales of lumber from the 
wholesaler and manufacturer to the retail dealer with a 
regular yard, and to prevent one retail dealer from 
doing business in the immediate territory supplied by any 
other retailer, and to prevent the consumer trom purchas- 
ing lumber and lumber products from manufacturers and 
wholesale dealers in any part of the United States. 


The Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

The Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
is a membership corporation existing under the laws ot 
Massachusetts. Its members are known as resident and 
associate, the former comprising retailers doing business 
in Massachusetts; the latter composed of wholesalers and 
retailers in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, South Carolina 
and Michigan. ; 

The purpose so far as shown is to prevent the sale of 
lumber from the wholesaler and manutacturer to the con- 
tractor or other ultimate consumer, and means are pro- 
vided for listing dealers so doing. The bylaws also pro 
vide for agreements between the association and the Na 
tional Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association whereby 
classifications of the retail trade may be mace, to the 
end that any person once decided to be a carpenter and 
builder shall never thereafter be considered a legitimate 
customer for the wholesale trade. 


The Lumber Dealers’ Association of Rhode Island. 

The Lumber Dealers’ Association of Rhode Island, do- 
ing business under the laws of that state, has two classes 
of members: associate and resident. The resident mem 
bership is composed of retailers of the state; Its 4ss0 
ciate, of wholesalers and retailers of Rhode Island, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, New York, South Carolina 
and Virginia, 
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The purpose of the association as partly shown by the 
bylaws is to prevent sales of lumber from the wholesale 
dealer and manufacturer directly to the contractor or 
ultimate consumer, and provisions are made for listing 
dealers who make such sales. Provisions for continua- 
tion of speesfie classification of the carpenter and builder 
are also made. j 


The Lumber Exchange of the District of Columbia. 


The Lumber Exchange of the District of Columbia, 
under which name certain defendants are associated, 
was organized as a voluntary membership association 
about 1892. One of the purposes of the association is to 
prevent sales and shipments of lumber and lumber prod- 
ucts from manufacturers and wholesalers to contractors 
and other consumers. 


The Retail Lumbermen’s Association of Baltimore. 


The Retail Lumbermen’s Association of Baltimore, 
Md., doing business under the laws of that state, is com- 
posed of retail lumber dealers selling in Baltimore. Its 
purposes as declared by its articles of association are to 
collect and distribute information to its members, and to 
prevent sales of lumber from the wholesalers and manu- 
facturers to contractors and other consumers, excepting 
certain industries. 

Codperation Between Retailers’ and Wholesalers’ 

Organizations. 

The petition holds that arbitrary classification and un- 
reasonable restriction of the lumber trade were made 
more certain of enforcement by codperation between the 
defendant associations and corporations and the asso- 
ciation of whelesale dealers in lumber known and men- 
tioned as the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation. Prior to 1899, the attorney states, there were 
numerous conferences and interchange of correspondence, 
information and resolutions between that wholesale asso- 
ciation and certain of the defendants; that on March 
2 and 3, 1899, at a meeting held in Boston, Mass., a 
contract was entered into known since then as the ‘‘ Bos- 
ton agreement,’’ which classified the trade into sections, 
provided for the consideration of evils from which both 
branches were suffering, and proposed certain actions 
as to purchases by the retailers. 

Following the adoption of this Boston agreement 
amendments, known as the Baltimore and the Pittsburgh 
amendments, were said to be passed by the wholesalers’ 
association and representatives from the defendant as- 
sociations, which reaffirmed the original agreement and 
further extended the effect of it. However, many dif- 
ferences of opinion had come up prior to and during 
1903 relative to classification of the trade along the lines 
set down. Resolutions were passed by the parties to the 
agreement which resulted in a nominal withdrawal of 
the Boston ugreement, in March, 1903. Notwithstanding 
this nominal abrogation of that agreement, the arbitrary 
and wrongful classification of customers by the Eastern 
States Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association continued to 
be accepted by the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association for distribution to its members an does so 
continue up to the present time. 

The petition claims that since 1905 information has 
been secured by the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association and distributed to members with the inten- 
tion of preventing the sale of lumber by members to cer- 
tain listed consumers. 

Further it is claimed that the wholesalers’ association 
at its annual convention held at Ottawa, Canada, in 
1906, reaffirmed through its president the intention of 
continuing the principles of the Boston agreement. In 
March, 1908, however, the association repealed the sec- 
tion in its bylaws relating to agreements with the retail 
associations. But the attorney states that the action 
was immediately followed by a resolution as follows: 

Wuereas, Under the so-called Boston agreement certain 
firms, corporations, and others were classified as lumber 
dealers with whom our members- could fairly maintain busi- 
ness relations; therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense. of this association that these 
relations should be continued as far as is consistent with 
fair and proper consideration to all our interests. 

The petition presents certain exhibits which it is claimed 
give evidence that the wholesalers’ association published 
from time to time information in the form of ‘‘cireu- 
lars, pamphlets, ‘blacklists,’ and lists known as ‘yes’ 
and ‘no’ ’’ given by the retail associations, It is alleged 
too that during the same period the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association and the Eastern States Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association ete. were in more or less 
close cojperation with other trade associations for the 
purpose of regulating the lumber trade along the lines 
described. The attorney holds that the results of the 
foregoing activities have been to establish unlawfully 
and unreasonably restrictive rules for buying, selling and 
shipping lumber in interstate commerce, and to eliminate 


competition between manufacturer, wholesaler and 
retailer, 
Coéperation of Individual Defendant Retail Asso- 


ciation. 


By means of black lists and territorial divisions, the 
petition claims, the members of the Eastern States Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association further acted in per- 
petuation of the alleged conspiracy. At its meetings, 
it is averred, the assocation discussed matters of en- 
croachment by one retailer on the territory of another, 
and the violation of its rules by members. A systematic 
course of illegal blacklisting is said by the attorney to 
have been maintained in the following manner: 

Each defendant retail dealers’ association and corpora- 
tion heretofore mentioned agreed through their said au- 
thorized officers, directors, and trustees to exchange infor- 
mation one with the other respecting sales by the whole- 
sale dealers and manufacturers in the manner heretofore re- 
lated to contractors and builders and other consumers doing 
business in the respective states and territory covered by 
each of the said defendant retail associations, and corpora- 
tions, and it was then and has since been and is now the 
Practice for each of the said defendant retail associations, 


through their authorized officers, directors, and trustees, to 
furnish, receive, and exchange such information one with 
the other and to publish the same by means of a printed 
“black list’ and by other correspondence to their members. 
. ® It was well known to all the members of said de- 
fendant associations and understood by them and their of- 
ficers and directors that, in accordance with the unlawful 
conspiracy herein mentioned, no retail dealer being a mem- 
ber of any of the defendant associations and corporations 
should buy any lumber from any wholesale dealer or manu- 
facturer whose name appeared on said lists. * * * This 
“black list’ is known in the retail lumber trade in which 
defendants are engaged as the “official report.’ * * * 
It has and does now contain the names of wholesalers and 
manufacturers who have violated the rules of the defendant 
retail associations in the manner heretofore alleged. 


It is further claimed that the effects of the blacklist 
are to eliminate all competition between the retailer 
and the manufacturer or wholesaler, and to tend to boy- 
cott the offending manufacturer or wholesaler from the 
purchases of the retailers who are under the agreement. 

Regarding territorial divisions, the petitioner alleges 
the existence of a recognized rule among the defendant 
retailers that none should encroach upon the territory 
of another. This it is stated tends further toward 
unreasonable restriction of competition among retailers, 
and denies the consumer the right to buy lumber wher- 
ever he may find it most advantageous. 

The petition closes with a statement of jurisdiction 
and a prayer to the court, which follows verbatim: 


Petitioner avers that the conspiracy to restrain the inter- 
state trade and commerce in lumber and lumber products 
herein described still exists and will continue to exist unless 
enjoined by a decree of this court; that the defendants are 
carrying out the same within the state and southern district 
of New York, and that many of the things herein complained 
of have been committed in whole and others in part within 
said state and district and are now being committed therein ; 
that the office and principal place of business of the de- 
fendants, the Eastern States Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, the New York Lumber Trade Association, and the 
Building Material Men’s Association, and their defendant 
officers and members, are in said state and district. 


PRAYER, 


In consideration whereof, and inasmuch as your orator 
can only have adequate relief in the premises in this honor- 
able court where matters of this nature are properly cog- 
nizable and relievable, your orator prays: 

1. That it be adjudged that the defendants above named 
have entered into and are now engaged in a conspiracy in 
restraint of trade and commerce among the several states 
in lumber and lumber products, such as the act of Congress 
of July 2, 1890, entitled “An act to protect trade and com- 
merce against unlawful restraints and monopolies,” denounces 
as illegal; and that the defendants be enjoined and pro- 
hibited from doing anything in pursuance or in furtherance 
of the same within the jurisdiction of the United States. 

2. That the Hastern States Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
clation and its officers and members, as aforesaid, be de- 
clared to be carrying on an illegal conspiracy within the 
meaning of said act of Congress of July 2, 1890; and that 
said association, its officers, agents, delegates, directors and 
members be restrained and prohibited from doing anything 
in pursuance of or in furtherance of perpetuating the same. 

3. That each of the aforesaid associations and incorpora- 
tions, their officers, directors and members, as aforesaid, de- 
fendants herein, be perpetually enjoined from doing any act 
in pursuance of or for the purpose of carrying out such con- 
spiracy or any combination or contract in pursuance of the 
same, and from entering into or continuing any similar con- 
spiracy and from agreeing, combining and conspiring and 
acting together to prevent each and any of them from carry- 
ing on interstate trade and commerce th lumber and lumber 
products in free and open competition with all others in 
such trade. 

4. That each of the aforesaid associations and corpora- 
tions, their officers, directors and members, defendants herein, 
be perpetually enjoined from doing any act in pursuance of 
any conspiracy, and entering into any contract or combina- 
tion in assistance thereof, to prevent any contractor and 
builder or other consumer of lumber and lumber products 
and — manufacturer, wholesale dealer, or jobber in lumber 
or lumber products from engaging in such interstate trade 
and commerce in lumber in buying, selling and transporting 
such lumber in said trade in any of the states and territories 
of the United States and the District of Columbia. 

6. That the United States may have such other and fur- 
ther relief as the nature of the case may require and the 
court deem proper in the premises. 

To the end, therefore, that the United States of America 
may obtain the relief to which it is justly entitled in the 
premises, may it please your honors to issue writs of sub- 


pena directed to the said defendants as follows: (here 
being given a complete list of the defendants). 
The command is issued to each and every one of 


these defendants to appear and answer, but not. under 
oath, the allegations contained in the petition. 





MASSACHUSETTS ASSOCIATION REFUTES 
CHARGE OF COMBINATION. 

WorcEsTER, Mass., May 20.—Worcester lumbermen, 
members of the executive board of the Massachusetts Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association, deny that there is any 
foundation to the charge of Attorney General George W. 
Wickersham, of New York, so far as the Massachusetts 
association is concerned, 

It has been stated that two of the officials of the 
association, William H. Sawyer, vice president, the oldest 
lumber dealer in this city in point of service, and Marcus 
L. Foster, of the Stone & Foster Lumber Company, of 
this city, a director of the association, have been named 
as defendants in the suit brought by the attorney general 
in his effort to straighten out these socalled unreason- 
able combinations. Neither Mr. Sawyer nor Mr. Foster 
had received word in regard to the suit until yesterday 
morning, that being unofficially, and neither of the two 
officials took the matter seriously and seemed to think 
the whole thing a joke so far as the Massachusetts asso- 
ciation is concerned. They said the only way that the 
Massachusetts association could be named as a defendant 
in the suit is through its connection as a member of the 
Eastern States Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. The 
Eastern States association was the first on the list of de- 
fendants. 

Marcus L. Foster said: 

The matter is one with which Massachusetts lumber deal- 
ers have no connection whatever, so far as I know. As near 
as I can figure out the matter, the alleged charges deal with 
New York concerns, for I can not see how dealers in Massa- 
chusetts can in any way be connected. I know positively 
that the Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
has never entered any combine to blacklist any customers 
or any other of the alleged charges of Attorney Wickersham. 


As members of the Eastern States Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association I can see how our organization can be named 


in a suit. However, the matter is one which has no foun- 
dation in Massachusetts. 


Pliny W. Wood, president and treasurer of the P. W. 
Wood Lumber Company, of this city and former director 
of the Massachusetts association, said: 

I have attended enough of the meetings of the association 
and know enough of the transactions of the association to 
know that there is nothing at all in the charges so far as our 
association is concerned. The members get together to talk 
over business conditions as affecting them and have general 
discussions. There never has been a word mentioned about 
any of the matters which Attorney General Wickersham 
names as charges in restraint of trade, at any meeting of 
the association of officers I have attended. 


Mr. Sawyer repeated what Mr. Wood had said. 


The Otis Elevator Company, which has been named as 
one of the many concerns alleged to be on the lumber 
black list, has offices in this city at 311 Main street, 
also the Plunger Elevator Company. Charles A. Fischer, 
123 Paine street, is Worcester manager for the Otis 
company, and when told that the company was named 
as being on the black list, said that it was a matter he 
knew nothing about because he had nothing to do with 
the manufacturing end of the business. 

Horace B. Shepard, president of the wholesale lumber 
company of Shepard & Morse, former president of the 
Massachusetts Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
when seen in regard to the matter seemed quite sur- 
prised and said that as far as he knew the Massachu- 
setts Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association was only a 
social organization, whose members meet occasionally 
during the year for social purposes only. Mr. Shepard 
said that the retail dealers’ association had not tried to 
interfere with the wholesalers for the last ten years. 
He said: ‘‘My own business firm sells lumber to anyone 
it pleases and considerable of our trade is to manufac- 
turers, although, on account of yard and teaming facili- 
ties, we do not try to sell direct to the builders,’’ 

According to the president of the retail association the 
Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association has at 
one time received the socalled black list papers but dis- 
continued them months ago. 

President H. W. Sears, of the association, said: 

We have since declined to receive or send out these so- 
called black list papers. We found them of little or no value 
in our business and when we learned that the government 
was investigating the matter we at once decided that we did 
not want to continue any methods that were in the least 
questionable. I knew that the government was investigating 
the lumber business but we had not heard anything for 
months. Until I heard of the suit today I supposed the mat- 
ter was dropped. 

In response to requests for a statement with refer 
ence to the suit brought by the United States against 
the Eastern States Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Louis A. Mansfield, secretary of the Connecticut Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, writes: 

We think the petition shows that the government 
merely wants an adjudication of the principal question 
raised thereby; namely, whether the Sherman act for- 
bids in effect the separation of the lumber trade into 
wholesalers and retailers and the confinement of the 
activities of each division to its own legitimate sphere 
of business. The separation or classification is plainly 
legitimate and natural; it has always existed, always will 
exist, and must be maintained in any orderly manage- 
ment of the lumber business. The acts complained of 
were all performed in aid of this necessary classification, 
and not otherwise, and consist merely of efforts by the 
wholesalers and retailers to maintain the integrity of 
their respective organizations and methods of business. 
No attempt at oppression, enhancement, or regulation of 
prices is charged in the petition. The theory of the 
government's case would involve the ultimate destruction 
of the retail lumber trade, which is an impossible result. 
We confidently expect, therefore, that the court upon full 
hearing will dismiss the petition to the final satisfaction 
of everybody concerned, including the government and the 
public at large. 





FORESTRY IN EUROPE. 

Europe is conquering the waste land problem by plant- 
ing trees. Every year thousands of acres of previously 
forested areas are being put in a condition preparatory 
to a profitable timber harvest, and a number of the 
countries are also devoting their energies to establishing 
a forest cover on dunes and other waste land. ‘ 

France has been one of the foremost European coun- 
tries in reforestation, especially in the mountains, where 
planting is a powerful factor in controlling torrents and 
regulating stream flow. Up to January, 1907, the state 
had acquired 503,000 acres of uncultivated lands in the 
mountain region. Through public assistance 249,000 
acres have been planted. ‘To encourage forest planting, 
exemption from taxation for a long period of years is 
granted in the case of plantations made on the top and 
slopes of mountains, and a reduction of three-fourths for 
all land planted or sown, whatever its situation. 

One of the most striking examples of the results 
of planting waste lands is furnished by the reforesta- 
tion of Karst, which was a stretch of barren limestone 
land comprising about 600,000 acres in the hilly country 
along the Austrian shores of the Adriatic sea. For 
centuries it had furnished the ship timber and other wood 
supplies of Venice, but excessive cutting, together with 
burning and pasturing, had left it a barren waste. In 
1865 the government became interested, remitted taxes 
for a period of years, gave technical advice to land 
owners and furnished plant material as well as money. 
At present over 400,000 acres are under forest. 

The Germans have been practicing forestry for 80 
long a time that the greater part of the available land 
is already covered with forests. From 1901 to 1906 
about 300,000 acres of land suitable for forestry were 
acquired in Prussia. All possible assistance is given to 
communes and private owners in planting work, $110,000 
being appropriated for this purpose in 1908. In Den- 
mark during the last twenty-five years over 43,000 acres 
of waste land have been bought, and recently the annual 
cost for planting has amounted to over $15,000. Tree 
planting on the dunes along the coast of Jutland for 
the purpose of protection from drifting sand is con- 
tinuously going on. 
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MISSOURI OUSTER CASES REVIVED. 


Commissioner Representing Supreme Court Begins Taking of Testimony in Suit Against Thirty-eight Yellow Pine 
Companies—-State Attempts an Archaeological Survey, Disregarding Statute of Limitations. 


On Monday morning, at the Southern hotel, St. Louis, 
the state of Missouri began its formal suit for ouster 
against thirty-eight yellow pine lumber companies, the 
number having dwindled from forty-seven during the 
time since Attorney-General Hadley (now governor of 
Missouri) first instituted, in 1907, the inquiry in this 
direction. Before the formal beginning of suits of this 
character under the laws of Texas and of Missouri, in 
formal or preliminary hearings may be had if desired, 
and such hearings were held in St. Louis during several 
days, beginning March 24, 1908, at which time George 
K. Smith was a principal witness, Auother witness was 
H. A. Gorsuch, secretary of the Southwestern Lumber 
men’s Association; these being the only two witnesses 
examined. The formal suit was inaugurated July 30, 
1908, and this is the first hearing in that suit. 

At the preliminary hearing, Attorney-General Scarritt 
was present and participated in the examination of wit 
nesses, 

At the present hearing a considerable number of at- 
torneys were present, and practically all were new counsel 
not in attendance at the previous hearing. Most of the 
St. Louis Jumbermen appeared through Walter Saunders 
and Arthur M. Sager, former city attorney. lor Kansas 
City lumbermen, W. R. Thurmond, John H. Lucas and 
W. ©. Scarritt appeared, and the latter took the leading 
part for the defense, his brother, Judge EK, L. Scarritt, 
having occupied a similar position at the preliminary 
hearing. The hearing was conducted by Robert M. Rey- 
nolds, of Marshall, Mo., who several months ago was 
appointed by the Missouri supreme court as special com- 
missioner for the purpose. John M. Atkinson, assistant 
attorney-general, appeared for the state of Missouri, as 
sisted by James B, Gantt, 

At the outset of the examination Attorney Scarritt in 
terposed a general demand on the part of the defense for 
a trial by jury, claiming this right under both the state 
and federal constitutions, which Commissioner Reynolds 
promptly overruled. Little attention was paid to the or 
dinary rules of evidence in conducting the examination, 
and it was habitual with the prosecuting counsel to dis 
tort the testimony of witnesses in his form of questioning. 

Secretary George K, Smith was the first witness called, 
but subpoenas had also been issued in advance for F, R. 
Pierce, 8. H. Fullerton, C. D. Johnson, R. C. Campbell, 
KE. J. Schuster and H. H. Klauss, the latter an employe 
of Schuster. Advantage was taken of the session of the 
Lumber Trades Congress being held in St. Louis at the 
same time, to serve subpoenas upon W. G, Hollis, George 
Wilson-Jones and Arthur L. Holmes. 


The Examination. 


The first question asked of George K. Smith brought 
from Mr. Searritt a strong objection to the taking of any 
further testimony in the case on the allegation that the 
information did not set forth sufficient facts to con- 
stitute a cause of action. This was overruled, Questions 
involving the operation of the association since the time 
of filing the formal complaint, July 30, 1908, were also 
promptly objected to, with the result that the attorney- 
general confined his questions chiefly to the period before 
that date, although he stated that the state would con 
tend that it had the right to inquire as to subsequent 
actions of the association for explanatory purposes, Ob- 
jections were also entered to introducing any testimony 
going back of the statute of limitations, but the state 
contended the statute of limitations did not apply to 
suits for ouster. 

The examination of Secretary Smith was largely for 
the purpose of getting in the formal record the evidence 
which had been taken in the preliminary hearing and 
which was fully published by the AMEKICAN LUMBERMAN 
at that time. The first morning session was devoted 
largely to well known matters of association routine, in 
cluding the method of issuing price list recommendations 
prior to 1906. Inquiry was also made regarding the 
semi-annual meeting held at the House of Hoo-Hoo in 
St. Louis in 1904, at which time there was adopted a 
resolution recommending to all manufacturers a curtail- 
ment of at least one-third the output for ninety days. 
At the end of ninety days a second recommendation was 
made, but by whom or upon what authority the testimony 
did not reveal. There was offered in evidence a report 
of a cut in stocks issued by the secretary covering this six 
months’ period, purporting to give an estimate of the 
amount of reduction in cut. On cross examination, how- 
ever, it was shown that this was merely the difference 
between the rated output of the mill and its actual cut 
for the period, and it was further shown that a normal 
cut for the average mill is about 82 per cent of its rated 
capacity. 

The attorney-general went back to the question of the 
price lists issued prior to 1906 and asked what the 
effective date would be. The secretary replied that his 
recollection was that these price lists bore a date, but 
that this date was not stated to be an effective date 
unless possibly at a very early period in the history of 
the association. The next question was as to when they 
became effective, whether so dated or not. Attorney 
Scarritt interposed an objection that a price current is- 
sued only for information could, in the very nature of 
things, have no effective date. This objection was over- 
ruled and the question was repeated. 

Q. When were these prices effective? A. Whenever 
the members received them and desired to make use of them. 





Beginning of the Suit. 

The afternoon session on Monday was devoted largely 
to an investigation of incidents occurring in 1906, and 
the gist of the information developed in the entire after- 
noon’s proceedings may be stated in a very few words. 
At that time a suit was threatened or pending against 
the association in the state of Mississippi and the asso- 
ciation obtained the advice of the most prominent and 
reputable attorney to be obtained in each of the states in 
which it was doing business. As a result of their counsel 
the former method of issuing recommended price lists 
was abandoned, Following the annual meeting at New 
Orleans the board of directors on February 27 and 28, 
meeting in counsel with these attorneys, adopted section 
5 of the by-laws which provided for a market committee 
of thirty whose duties were stated to be the gathering 
of information regarding the current values and market 
conditions and the distribution of this information to 
the members of the association. At the semi-annual 
meeting of that year, article 3 of the constitution was 
adopted, stating the purposes of the association, no such 
statement of purposes having previously appeared in the 
constitution. 

In October of that year, a meeting of the board of di- 
rectors was held in Memphis, Tenn., which Secretary 
Smith attended; also a meeting of the market commit- 
teee which Secretary Smith did not attend. At that time 
the members of the market committee decided not to 
assume the responsibility of their duties as it was feared 
that joint work of this sort by men who were them- 
selves manufacturers might be construed in an unfavor- 
able light, even though their work was merely informa- 
tive. As a result of this conclusion of the members of 
the committee, the board of directors then authorized 
Secretary Smith himself to organize a plan for the sys- 
tematic collection of information as to current lumber 
values and market conditions, and to issue this informa- 
tion to the members of the association according to his 
best judgment and without direction by or consultation 
with any officer or committee of the association. Secre 
tary Smith then established a mailing list containing the 
names of sixty-three individuals, most of whom were con 
nected with firms that were members of the association, 
but six or seven were not so affiliated. To this list he 
sent out about once in each thirty days a pamphlet which 
listed all of the various stock items, giving the values 
set forth in his last preceding market report. Hach such 
price was followed by a blank in which the correspondent 
could indicate whether the actual quotations with which 
he was in touch were being made at that time at the 
printed price or were above or below it. The secretary 
was also, of course, in receipt of the information as to 
current cut and existing stocks which had for a long 
time previous been regularly gathered by means of the 
clearing house reports. The secretary caused to be tabu- 
lated all of the reports received from the sixty-three cor- 
respondents and from these reports made up a new mar- 
ket report which was duly printed and mailed to each 
member of the association, and also to a long list of 
customers having standing orders for various quantities 
of the reports at the published price of 10 cents a copy. 

Secretary Smith testified that prior to 1906 he and Alf 
Bennett had been associated with a St. Louis printer in 
a corporation known as the Lumbermen’s Printing Com- 
pany, each holding approximately one-third of the stock, 
and that this company had a contract with the associa- 
tion for the printing of the price lists issued up to 1906 
by the price list committees. At that time, however, 
upon the advice of the attorney referred to, he disposed 
of this stock in this company and is not longer interested 
in it, although it is still in existence. 


Operation of the Association. 


At Tuesday morning’s session the inquiry went into 
the operation of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, and of the joint trades relation committee, 
representing that association and retail associations which 
met at Chicago in 1903. Secretary Smith was not a mem- 
ber of that committee and did not have a definite recol- 
lection as to the nature of the resolutions adopted. The 
counsel attempted to refresh his memory by reading from 
the report of the perliminary hearing, and Attorney 
Searritt entered a vigorous objection to the effort of the 
prosecution to interject practically the entire previous 
record into thé testimony of this witness in piecemeal 
portions for the ostensible purpose of refreshing his mem- 
ory concerning affairs of which he had never had any 
direct or original knowledge. At the preliminary hear- 
ing, no objection of this sort could be made and, as a 
matter of fact, none was made, it being entirely informal 
and‘ therefore not bound by the usual rules of evidence. 

The present hearing was a formal suit of a quasi-crim- 
inal character, and at least some attention should be paid 
to orderly procedure. In the face of this objection, how- 


ever, the state succeeded in introducing a letter said to’ 


have been sent out by W. G. Hollis and entitled, ‘‘ Read- 
ing Between the Lines; an Interpretation of the Chicago 
Resolution.’’ Secretary Smith was asked if this was an 
official interpretation and stated that it was the inter- 
pretation placed upon it by the writer of the letter. In 
response to a further questioning by the state, he made 
it clear that the Chicago resolution never was incorporated 
in any way into the activities of the Yellow Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association. The effort at the Chicago meet- 
ing was to arrange a plan whereby the retailer in buying 


lumber should give preference to members of the Manu- 
facturers’ associations, agreeing to this arrangement, 
other things being equal, and that in return they should 
protect the retail lumberman in his own territory by re- 
iusing to sell in any other than through retail channels, 
No effort was made, however, to shut off retail lumber 
men who did not happen to be members of the retail 
associations trom sources of supply. 

It does, however, appear to have been intended that if 
a retailer did not live up to his agreement, his territory 
might be declared open territory and the manufacturer 
would thereafter have permission to sell to the consum- 
ing trade in that territory if he so desired. The plan 
involved the exchanging of lists of members between the 
retail associations and the manufacturers’ associations, 
and the retailers were also to compile and did compile a 
list of people who were not considered legitimately in 
the retail trade. This plan, however, was repudiated by 
the manufacturers’ associations and did not go into act 
ual effect, notwithstanding which nearly all of Tuesday's 
inquiry was devoted to this entirely irrelevant subject. 

At this point an amusing incident occurred. Attorney- 
Generai Atkinson had handed to the witness the official 
record of the preliminary hearing containing the copy 
of the Hollis letter for the purpose of refreshing the 
witness’ memory, and the witness then identified it as 
having been the subject of the previous examination. 
The attorney-general then stated that for the purpose of 
refreshing witness’ memory he would read this letter 
into the present record. He was promptly met by At- 
torney Scarritt’s objection that the witness’ memory had 
already been refreshed and that he had already testified, 
and that the matter could not therefore be read int» 
the present record upon any such excuse. This threw the 
attorney-general into some confusion, but the commis- 
sioner himself came to his rescue in a statement by say 
ing ‘‘I understand this to be the situation here; that 
this is an interpretation of the Chicago resolution, and 
while witness states that he did not see this interpreta 
tion at the time, he did see it in 1908 at the hearing, 
and it is the same thing that was always understood io 
be the interpretation placed upon the Chicago resolu- 
tion.’? 

Attorney Scarritt--The commissioner can not change the 
plain meaning of the words of the resolutions. 

The commissioner, however, allowed the matter to go 
into the record and Secretary Smith was then asked if 
it refreshed his memory of the current and popular inter- 
pretation of the Chicago resolution. He replied, it re- 
freshed his memory as to Mr. Hollis’ personal explana- 
tion of the interpretation which he (Mr. Hollis) had 
himself put upon it. 


The Market Reports. 


Inquiry was then made into an incident happening in 
October, 1906, The Schuster Printing Company had 
been publishing and selling copies of the association 
recommended list, obtaining the matter in an indirect 
way from the association through any of its members 
who might place orders for such copies. It aban- 
doned the issuing of these lists at about the time 
of the annual meeting in January of that year, and they 
were not assumed until Secretary Smith in the latter part 
of the year began issuing his own market reports. On 
October 10 the Schuster concern issued a yellow pine 
price list which was entirely unofficial and represented 
only its own judgment as to current values. An editorial 
was printed in a St. Louis publication eriticising this 
action and reporting the general attitude of manufac- 
turers toward this list. This was duplicated and mailed 
out to members by Secretary Smith with a line at the 
bottom, ‘‘This for your information.’’ Secretary Smith 
explained that this was often done with trade press 
articles which the secretary considered might be of in- 
terest to the members, but that it did not necessarily 
imply that such articles expressed in all respects the 
views of the association. The object of the inquiry ap- 
peared to be to indicate that the association desired it- 
self to monopolize the business of issuing prices current 
on yellow pine lumber. 

Specific inquiry was then made as to each of the lum- 
ber companies which were respondents in the pro- 
ceedings, and particularly as to the date of their joining 
the association, The secretary was unable to testify 
prior to 1906, as in moving the-office of the association 
the old files prior to that date had been abandoned and 
destroyed. There was offered in evidence a consecutive 
file of ten price lists issued by the old committee im- 
mediately prior to 1906, and a consecutive file of about 
a dozen price lists issued by the secretary immediately 
prior to July, 1908. Also a file of the original reports 
received from correspondents for the market report is- 
sued February 25, 1908, and the sheets upon which the 
tabulation was made. Special inquiry was made regard- 
ing the first four columns of this report, dealing with the 
very highest grades of edge grain, heart face flooring. 
It was shown in the first column that twenty-five mem 
bers reported their prices as to that item were substan- 
tially the same as indicated in the previous market re- 
port. Six indicated they were quoted lower prices, and 
one indicated higher quotation. On the first four col- 
umns, however, the market report as issued by Secretary 
Smith showed an advance of fifty cents. Secretary Smith 
explained that these four columns were treated together 
and that in making this advance he had been guided not 
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only by the correspondents’ reports but by outside knowl- 
edge as to the available amount of stock in these col- 
umns. Later in the cross examination it was also 
brought out that these were the highest quality of stock 
manufactured and represented only about 2 per cent of 
the entire output of the mills. Practically all of. the 
other items in this market report were left unchanged, 
there being a few other scattered advances. 

Inquiry was then made regarding a statement alleged 
to nave been made by J. L. Thompson at an annual meet- 
ing of the association, that the work of the price list 
committee had resulted in increased values of at least a 
dollar a thousand. It uppeared that a copy of this 
speech as printed by the association had been furnished 
by Secretary Smith at the preliminary hearing, and at 
that time went into the record, but that the original cepy 
as furnished by him had in some manner been lost from 
the files of the case. An effort was made to put the 
record in as evidence, to which strenuous objection was 
made. Attorney General Atkinson claimed that the orig- 
inal copy never had come into his possession and the ad- 
mission of the record was allowed over the objections. 

Cross Examination. 

Late Tuesday afternoon, the direct examination of the 
witness was concluded and Counsel W. C. Searritt took 
him for cross eXamination. In this cross examination the 
witness testified that out of the funds collected, 
amounting to between $60,000 and $70,000 annually at 
about the time of bringing the suit, some $30,000 was 
expended in the inspection department—about $20,000 
in salaries, some $6,000 or $7,000 at that time in general 
advertising by means of a traveling exhibit, and other- 
wise $3,000 or $4,000 in distribution of market reports, 
and a similar sum for general postage and printing. 
Testimony was given as to the operation of the associa 
tion grading rules and inspection system, and the abso- 
lute necessity for such a system enabling contracts to be 
made intelligently between buyer and seller. The fune- 
tions of the official inspectors in settling grade disputes 
were also described. Testimony showed that it was 
intended to keep their work entirely impartial, and 98 
percent of their re-inspections are accepted as satisfac 
tory by the buyer. The grades established by the asso 
ciation are in universal use by manufacturers not be 
longing to the association. In the states in which it 
operates, the association has less than 50 per cent of the 
output of yellow pine lumber represented in its mem- 
bership, and less than 25 per cent of the total number 
of manufacturers in those states. The witness testifies 
that the resolution recommending curtailment of output jn 
1904 was compulsory upon no one, and no penalties of any 
sort were connected with it, and every manufacturer, 
whether a member of the association or not, was free 
to act upon the resolution according to his own best 
judgment. A letter was sent out to yellow pine manu 
facturers asking them to state what action they expected 
to take, but this was the only effort that was made to 
secure action upon the resolution. The condition of ‘slow 
demand and excessive stocks having been testified to, 
Attorney Scarritt asked: 

Q. In your opinion that condition of product being true, 
would an intelligent manufacturer use this information to 
determine whether he would go ahead to the capacity of his 
mill, or whether he would not? A. I think he would use it. 

The witness also testified that the carrying charges on 
lumber amount to $1.50 or $2.00 a thousand within six 
months, and that there is a considerable depreciation 
amounting to from $2 to $5 a thousand upon a consider 
able proportion of the stock, being the portion not stored 
under cover, and especially at the wet seasons of the 
year, due largely to moulding or mildewing in the lower 
portions of the piles below the tramways. It was there 
fore practically necessary to meet conditions of excessive 
stock by prompt reduction of output in order to save 
heavy loss. The witness testified that the association 
had not changed its method of operation in any degree 
whatever as a result of the preliminary inquiry in this 
proceeding. He further testified that at the preliminary 
inquiry he voluntarily produced all books and records of 
of the association without the serving of formal sub- 
poena requiring these written records. He also testified 
that for the last three or four years the Bureau of Cor- 
porations at Washington had been regularly upon the 
addressograph mailing list of his office and had received 
all matter of any sort mailed out to members of the asso 
ciation, including the market reports ete., and that for 
two years the Department of Justice had similarly been 
on the mailing list, these names having been added to 
the list voluntarily. 

Regarding the system of market reports and the previ- 
ous system of recommended price lists, the witness was 
asked: 

Q. So far as you know, has it been the intention or pur- 
pose of your association, or of the market committee, or of 
yourself, in collecting this information as to the state of 
the market and publishing it and distributing it in the form 
of market reports, to fix, or regulate, or control, or maintain, 
or raise, or lower the prices of yellow pine lumber? 

The attorney-general interposed an objection to this 
question, but it was overruled. Then Secretary Smith 
replied that there had been no such intention. Attorney 
Scarritt also made it still more clear by a few questions, 
that the hesitancy of the market committee of thirty 
about acting in October, 1906, was merely that it might 
avoid any possible appearance of evil, instead of because 
of any belief upon the part of any of these individuals 
that action looking to the gathering and distribution of 
actual information on values was in any way unlawful. 

Taking up the form of the market report, it was 
clearly shown that apart from the question of the price 
Indicated, these books were very valuable because of 
their arrangement of delivery price on various freight 
rates, saving much figuring on lumber bills, and that it 
was widely customary to make use of the list merely as 
a basing proposition by making quotations either at par 
or at specified margins above or below it. 


Q. I will ask whether there is any intention or under- 
standing, tacit, expressed, implied, assumed or otherwise, 
that the prices named in these reports are to control, or 
regulate, or fix, or maintain any price of lumber? A. None 
whatever. 

The witness further stated that there was no effort or 
disposition on the part of the association to limit any 
member of the association in his selling efforts or to dis- 
cipline him for selling outside of the recognized retail 
trade, and that the general disposition of manufacturers 
to recognize the retailer and sell only to him was an in- 
dividual matter of established trade ethies applying to 
practically every commercial line. No intelligent whole- 
saler could expect to retain the trade of a retailer and at 
the same iime compete with him in his own retail terri 
tory, and this is a matter of established and ancient cus- 
tom. He further testified that there was no system or 
method in operation whereby any preference whatever 
was shown to the retailer who was a member of a retail 
asseciation as compared with the retailer who was not 
such a member. 

The cross-examining counsel brought out clearly the 
fact that in the lumber trade there is no recognized 
source of price quotations such as exist on the grain 
and stock exchanges, and that lumber sales transactions 
are of a private nature, and that it is very difficult and 
practically impossible to gather up the record of a suffi 
cient number of transactions to establish an accurate 
current average of price values. In his market reports 
the secretary has been largely governed by the fact that 
certain firms were getting higher prices than others, and 
that as a*general rule, if it is possible for a few firms 
to obtain higher prices, this higher range of prices should 
at least theoretically be obtainable by all. 

At this point the hearing adjourned for the day, car- 
rying over the completion of Secretary Smith’s cross 
examination and rendering it impossible for him to be in 
attendance at the first day’s session of the annual meet 
ing of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
in Chicago on Wednesday. Of the retail lumber secre 
taries who had been subpoenaed only Secretary Hollis 
was held, the others being temporarily excused to be re 
called later, 


Competent Evidence. 


The lumbermen began their defense Wednesday 
morning when George K. Smith was cross examined 


by Chief Counsel Searritt, in the ouster proceedings 
at the Southern hotel. When Mr. Smith left the stand 
at noon he was asked by Commissioner Reynolds how 
he felt. Mr. Smith replied that he felt fine as a fiddle 
and was rather sorry the examination was over as 
he was just beginning to get warmed up. Mr, Smith’s 
vitality under a three days’ grilling, which would lay 
out an ordinary man, surprised everyone save those 
who knew him... During his examination he had 
been maligned by the yellow press of the city as a ezar 
who sat on a throne and fixed prices to suit his fancy. 
Today, when Judge Scarritt did the questioning, the 
fact developed that Mr, Smith was just an ordinary 
business man after all, and not empowered with any 
autocratic power as had been ascribed to him. 

Judge Searritt’s line of questioning temled to show 
that e,en though the existence of price Lists among tne 
members the Yellow Pine Manutacturers’ 
and others was admitted, competition was sharp 
among the manufacturers for all that. Mr. Smith’s 
first duty was to produce a copy of the Blue Book 
which had been under fire. He explained why and 
how it is issued. In discussing the price advance, 
the direct examination having — been 
show an agreement among the respondents to the 
action, Mr. Smith said that in 1907 when prices ad 
vanced sharply, competing woods, such as fir, increased 
in the same proportion, many of them showing the 
greatest advances, Assistant Attorney General Atkin 
son took the witness and questioned him at length 
as to the installation of an addressograph machine in 
his office, desiring to know when and why it was in- 
stalled and whether or not it did not point strongly to 
an illicit traffic of some kind. Mr, Smith explained 
that the machine was installed as a modern and profit- 
able labor saving, money saving device. The state’s 
attorney then taiked about the marks upon the envel- 
opes sent out by the association, with a view to ascer 
taining whether or not there was some kind of hocus- 
pocus about them. Mr. Smith explained satisfactorily 
that the marks were there to facilitate the dissemina- 
tion and to prevent confusion. There was consider 
able questioning as to the price lists and Mr. Smith 
stated that the first list was called a price list, the 
second a price ¥urrent, the third a price sheet, based 
upon a 23-cent freight rate, and the fourth the pres 
ent market report. ‘The matter of the now celebrated 
editorial in reference to the Shuster list, emphasized 
by the state, was explained by Mr. Smith that 
he caused the editorial to be printed merely to avoid 
confusion among subscribers. 

Mr. Smith was questioned at some length about the 
manner in which members were solicited for the Yel 
low Pine Manufacturers’ Association. The state en- 
deavored to ascertain whether or not agents were 
sent out to the trade to especially emphasize the bene- 
fits of the ‘‘cut and shipment’’ department. Mr. Smith 
said that no more emphasis was put upon this than any 
of the other departments. The matter of the trade 
relations committee was gone into at some length. 
The state’s attorney asked the direct question, ‘‘Is it 
the ethical rule of your association to sell only to 
retailers?’’ Mr. Smith stated that it was the general 
practice among the individual members but not man- 
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datory. The state wanted to know next what Mr. 
Smith’s understanding was as to trade ethics. He 


replied that in his opinion it is a moral principle fol- 
lowed by some people in business. The next question, 
‘‘What is a legitimate dealer?’’ Mr. Smith replied 


that while he did not know that the term was used 
among lumbermen, his interpretation of the term would 
be that a legitimate dealer is one who has a good 
stock and good credit. The point was brought out by 
Judge Searritt’s cross examination that there were 
individuals named in the ouster suit who held stock in 
more than one of the companies mentioned in the 
suit, each company competing with the other in the 
usual run of business. 8. H. Fullerton, he said, was one 
of these. 
Additional Testimony, 


W. G. Hollis, secretary of the Northwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association, was placed on the stand in the 
afternoon and questioned first as to the nature and 
scope of his association. He was then asked about 
the formation of the secretaries’ associations that had 
been and still are in existence. Mr. Hollis sketched 
for the state’s attorney a brief history of the associa- 
tions that had been formed by the secretaries. The 
first association, he said, was a voluntary organization, 
composed of secretaries, with no official connection 
with the retail organizations that they represented. 
There had been an organization, he said, known as 
the United Association of Lumbermen, a_ delegate 
body, which was found to be too cumbersome and 
was abandoned. The state’s attorney made a strong 
effort to show that the secretaries’ organizations were 
official adjuncts to the retail associations, but: he 
failed to prove the point. He questioned the witness 
sharply about the methods of the Secretaries’ Bureau 
of Information. Mr. Hollis said that the association 
met from time to time to ‘‘swap experiences and get 
ideas.’’? Asked if it were not a fact that at one time 
the association contemplated and did publish a Bul- 
letin, Mr. Hollis said that in the early days there was 
one issue published, but this was withdrawn for the 
reason that they found it was too expensive. The 
state endeavored to show some subtle connection be- 
tween the simultaneous meetings of the Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association and the Secretaries’ Bureau of 
Information, but made no point. To what, if any, 
extent the secretaries ever made use of the joint trades 
agreement was next dragged into the limelight. The 
first and only time the retailers ever made use of this 
agreement, Mr, Hollis said, the thing was dropped. 
The subject of alleged rebating was brought up. Mr. 
Hollis knew of no such practice. He was then re 
quired to give his own definition of the word, poacher. 
Mr. Hollis said that to his mind a poacher in trade is 
a man who seeks to obtain from another that which 
he has obtained no right to himself. ‘‘I see,’’ the 
state’s attorney said, ‘‘at the Chicago conference you 
condemned a codperative lumber yard. Will you please 
state what you mean by that?’’ Mr. Hollis said that it 
was an organization of individuals, sometimes hun 
dreds of them, who maintain a yard for their own 
consumption with the avowed intention of making no 
profit in the business. ‘‘What is a scalper?’’ was the 
next question, Mr. Hollis replied that he thought it 
was a term used in the wholesale trade. Asked ‘* what 
is a maverick?’’ Mr. Hollis admitted that he had 
never heard the term until he came to St. Louis and 
read the yellow papers. ‘‘What is a legitimate 
dealer?’’ was asked. The witness stated that any per 
son, firm or corporation that keeps a regular stock of 
lumber and kindred lines, commensurate with the re- 
quirements of the town, and who keeps his place of 
business open all day, in charge of competent help, is 
a legitimate dealer. Mr. Hollis was not cross exam- 
ined and was excused, 

ki. J. Schuster, a printer, was examined as to the 
publication of his own and the market reports issued by 
the association. 


CLOSE OF THE HEARING. 
[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,] 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 25,—The St. Louis end of the 
Missouri ouster hearing was concluded today. The hear- 
ing will be resumed in the Long building, Kansas City, 
June 12. Special attention will be given to the retail 
business. H. A. Gorsuch, secretary of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, will be the principal witness. 
The state today brought in its big gun and fired it, Hut 
instead of making the noise expected it fizzled out like a 
wet firecracker. <A letter written by R. C, Campbell, 
secretary of the Alf Bennett Lumber Company five years 
ago, turning down an order from a retailer on the ground 
that Mr. Campbell failed to find the man’s name listed 
among the retailers, was read by the state. The state’s 
attorney hoped to show that Mr. Campbell had reference 
to the list of retailers belonging to some retail associa- 
tion, but Mr. Campbell explained on cross examination 
that he had merely failed to find the merchant’s name 
in the list of retailers published in the red and blue 
books. 


~wororrrrrrrrrrrr—rre—rrre—r— 
CARES OF A COLLECTOR. 


BILLINGS, Mont., May 19.—-Editors AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
The condition of collections in this section of the country 
can be judged somewhat from the following letter received 
from a customer of one of our outside yards, after several 


urgent requests for a settlement from this office: 


“H. M. Marsh & Co., Billings, Mont.—Sir: You want 
to know what I am a goin to do about that Bill, I 


hant a goin to do eny thing for I don't owe you eny 
thing and my Head hant peaked enough to give you $9 
for nothing [ never Bot or ordered any Body to get any 
thing from your yard on time. 

And if your Columbus Sheep hearder Can Set in his 
Office and Forge a bill on me and Colect it Show Me. 


You will note that the party writing the above letter has 
evidently studied the Roosevelt method of spelling. We can 
vouch for the correctness of the account, but want to give 
you an idea as to what we are up against in trying to collect 


our honest dues. H. M. ALLEN & Co, 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


The “Get-There” Spirit and the Proper Course Strikingly Exemplified—Retail Lumber Dealers Who Have Made Their Mark 
Socially and in Business—The Decorating Idea in Advertising—Hospitality in Trade. 























“It might have been called the Traveling Salesman.” 


A CASE OF CLIMBING, 


If there is a fellow who enjoys more than I do seeing 
his friends going up the ladder of success, I don’t 
know who he is. And in this regard I met with a 
happy surprise the other day. Many of the readers of 
this know L. H. Dodd, who for several years traveled 
for the True & True Company, helping to make famous 
the doors of that concern. Jor years Mr. Dodd and I 
were somewhat intimate. He was one of the boys ] 
enjoyed meeting. He was of my kind—wideawake, 
gentlemanly, of a kindly disposition, and at one time 
it was suggested by him that we go into the publishing 
business together. He had not squandered his money, 
and I could sell my old black cow, my old fiddles, pawn 
my diamonds and thereby own an interest in the under- 
taking. Now that it is of the past and the proposition 
went to the dumpheap, there is no harm in making it 
public for the first time that the paper was to have 
been devoted to the traveling man. It might have 
been called The Traveling Salesman, or a similar name. 
Each of us knew a host of traveling men; our hearts 
went out to them, and I honestly believe the paper 
would have been a success. But as Joe Jefferson, as 
old Rip, used to say, ‘‘That was then,’’ 

Mr. Dodd, becoming tired of the road, associated 
with the Laurens Hull Lumber Company, at West Pull- 
man. He had several times asked me to visit his 
place, and the other day when in Chicago I did so, 
leaving the car at Halsted and 119th street, where the 
plant is located. At that point was where the surprise 
came in, I had expected to see a nice little yard, 
covering possibly 100x200 feet, but instead it covers 
seven and a half acres, There was no use rubbing my 
eyes to get the cinders out of them that I might see 
straight, for there was the great plant bearing the 
signs, Sterling Lumber & Supply Company, and the 
little trade mark, a lion over the word Sterling. To 
make it plain, the Laurens Hull Lumber Company was 
rechristened and became the Sterling Lumber & Supply 
Company. Considerable thought was given to the name 
and Sterling was adopted because it means genuine, 
true, of great value or exeellence—in short, the real 
thing. ‘‘Thunder!’’ I said to myself; ‘‘is this the 
yard of which Lew Dodd is part proprietor, secretary 
and general manager?’’ It was, and it is not all told 
when that is said. 

Four tracks run into the yard, the total trackage 
being 1,800 feet, it being Mr. Dodd’s idea, which 
might well be a cue for several thousand other dealers, 
that the more times a board is handled the less money 
there is in it. Some of you handle lumber, then re- 
handle it, and then handle it again, not seriously 
thinking that every handling means dollars. When 
you think of this closely you know it, but I have 
thought that some of us are not given to much think- 
ing. And you know further that when I say this I am 
not libeling you a whit. 

The main shed is 70x300 feet and has a capacity of 
1,000,000 feet. The alley is twenty feet wide and 
planked, a floor that Mr. Dodd thinks is beaten by 
nothing but cement; but if he had seen as many 
cemented floors as I have which in spots were broken 
up I doubt if he would say it beats plank. With my 
observation I should say that a good plank floor is best. 
Not far from 3,500,000 feet of lumber is carried in 
stock in the yard. 

Excellently Equipped. 


The factory is 100x250 feet, and in this odd work is 
made exclusively, Mr. Dodd’s knowledge leading him 








to know that it is cheaper to buy stock doors and 
windows than to make them. If he can buy for less 
money than he can manufacture, that is what he does, 
Of course, as many others have, he might get the bug 
in his head that with his facilities he could turn out 
stock work to advantage, but he permits no such bug 
to fool him. 

In this factory there are as many machines as you 
could shake a finger at, and all are driven by electric 
power, Steam was used when Mr. Dodd took the helm, 
but it was too slow and expensive for the age. Many 
of the machines are run by independent motors. There 
is now no fuel to provide, no salaries of engineer and 
foreman to pay—simply push the button and she 
whizzes. The company works twenty-eight horses of 
its own, and the shavings are used in the stables for 
bedding; and every bushel of shavings that is not 
required for home use finds a quick sale. They go to 
other stables, butcher shops, and maybe before now 
when you have taken a soft drink in a saloon you 
have noticed that the floor was sprinkled with shav- 
ings. If the lumbermen in the large cities who run 
shops in connection with their business could sell every 
item in their yards as quickly as they can sell their 
shavings they could turn their stocks twenty-four 
times a year, and I know there are a lot of you who 
do not think you are doing badly if you turn them 
twice. If you turn them three times @ year you are 
doing extra well. An order room, 25x50 feet, was 
filled with orders ready for delivery, and I believe 
that if Mr. Dodd should speak right out in meeting 
he would say that if it were to do over agaip he would 
increase the size of this room. The glazing room is 
20x100 feet. The company last year sold 14,000 barrels 





J. B. CASTLE, SANDWICH, ILL. ; 
Of Mosher & Castle. 


ot cement, and so much coal, I think, that the lead 
pencils became tired recording the amount. 

‘*After lunch we will drive up to our other yard,’’ 
Mr. Dodd remarked. ‘ 

‘‘Other yard!’’ I repeated, with my eyes fairly 
sticking out. ‘‘Have you another yard?’’ 

‘«Three of them,’’ said Mr. Dodd. ‘‘One at Wash- 
ington Heights, one in Lima, Ohio, and one in Tiffin, 
Ohio.’’ It took me several seconds to catch my 
breath. 

Mr. Dodd said that his auto was in the repair shop, 
a story that is told me often. I can recall that within 
two weeks five dealers have told me that their autos 
were in the repair shops. 1 wish I were as sure of my 
job as the auto repairers will be sure of work as long 
as the world stands. Their calling is founded on the 
rock of ages. There may be flood and droughts, strikes 
may come and go, financially the business men of the 
country may be pinched until they are as thin as this 
sheet of paper on which I am writing, but Tennyson’s 
brook will cease to run before the auto repairers will 
be out of work. 

An auto was obtained from a garage, and where do 
you think we went first? To Mr. Dodd’s home. There 
his greatest riches are—an accomplished home wife, a 
chubby boy of four, and beautiful twin girls a year 
and a half old, the latter little blond, curly-headed, 
live dolls. And right here I am going to inject an 
idea. I have mixed with the world a great deal and 
it has been my observation that the man is doubly 
blessed whose home is his anchor; whose home, wife 
and children are his pride. That man is safe. At times 
the gales of his business life may blow adverse, but 
he is safe. But he who, as we men say, goes ‘‘helling’’ 
around, whose delight is the club, whose chosen asso- 
ciates are ‘‘good fellows’’ who hang over bars and sit 
around poker tables—look out for him, for sooner or 
later he may slip a cog. He is traveling along the 
edge of a pit into which he is liable to fall. Were this 


the place to do so I could name a dozen bright young 
men who had no home anchorage and who landed in 
the ditch. 

We drove through Pullman, and one of the sights 
that interested me was the construction of steel cars. 
I have been in three wrecks, have seen cars literally 
smashed, have seen the dead lying by the track and 
helped to care for the injured, and the loud call of 
the traveling public is for steel cars, and let us be 
thankful that they are coming and that already many 
of them have come. It has seemed to me that the 
time must come when civilization will not permit such 
human slaughter as has been a part of American 
railroad history. 


The Second Great Yard. 

Again a big surprise was awaiting me in the 
Washington Heights yard. Practically it covers the 
same area of the one at West Pullman. ‘The company 
advertises, ‘‘Fifteen acres of building supplies.’’ Im- 
mediately I warmed to this place, as certainly it has 
the making of a great yard. As it is Mr. Dodd’s 
child, I am disposed to think it is also his pet. He 
took the bare ground and planned the yard to his 
liking. As yet it is nothing but a kid in knicker- 
bockers, but it is growing fast. To start with, the 
land was the frogs’ playground, and now of an 
evening, on the outside, just over the fence, the frogs 
sing in opera. The foundation is yet largely to be 
put in. To make driveways old railway ties were 
placed and these covered with gravel. In a Texas 
city—I believe it was in San Antonio—a dealer told 
me that he had drawn in 3,000 loads of gravel, and 
this number of loads would not overdo the thing in 
this Washington Heights yard. As we drove up, a 
wagon loaded with shingles was off the beaten track 
and the team could not budge it. There is 2,000,000 
feet of lumber in the yard, and at present the stock is 
low. The company advertises, ‘‘The yards with the 
stock,’’ and this advertising is very truthful. 

The sheds at present are not much to talk about, 
as they will be extended. When it is completed 
it will be a show yard. On either side of it run 
the main tracks of two of the great railway systems, 
and while it may not help to sell much lumber for 
the passengers on the trains to see the yard, there is a 
satisfaction in any line of endeavor in knowing that 
we have built in a way that will cause people to look. 
As the age of yards goes, this one is really an infant, 
and a few years hence I shall expect to see in it what 
in the classics is called a crackerjack, 

He who is acquainted with the competition in Chi- 
cago, that is so hot that it fairly sizzles, or who is 
acquainted with the task of building up a large trade 
even where competition is less sharp, will have some 
understanding of the herculean work that has been 
accomplished by Mr. Dodd. I will frankly admit that 
to me his progress seems next door to the marvelous; 
and when I was on the way from his office to the train, 
having learned what he had done and what he intends 
to do, the thought came to me, ‘‘I would bet $4 that 
Lew Dodd thanks all the stars he has that he didn’t 
engage in that little dinky newspaper enterprise with 
me.’’ However, if he had, and had proved as much of 
a general in the newspaper line as he has in his present 
calling, by this time we would have owned half the 
newspapers in Chicago, : 

The president and treasurer of the company is 
H. L. Swift; vice president, Laurens Hull; secretary 
and general manager, Mr. Dodd. : 

The company is doing a small whosesale business, 
but Mr. Dodd wants it clearly understood that he is 
not a poacher. When I heard this I said, ‘‘ Bully 
for you!’’ 


A DEALER OF MULTITUDINOUS AFFAIRS. 


Some of us take the cake in certain directions, that 
is, we are doing more than others or know more than 
others. In the latter case I have no doubt we all 














“Their autos were in the repair shops.” 
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“We would have owned half the newspapers in Chicago.” 


take the cake, for when it comes to knowledge I 
have an idea that every man is the possessor of infor- 
mation of some kind that of all the world he alone 
knows. He may not make proper use of this knowl- 
edge—but this would be a story so long that it would 
involve the philosophy of life. 

We men who travel and eat sandwiches at railway 
stations can see no such merit in them that Sand- 
wich, Ill., should be named for them, and it was not; 
but it was named for another Sandwich, a town of that 
name in New Hampshire. When ‘‘Long John’’ Went- 
worth, of Chicago, was in the legislature—he who be- 
cause of his capacity for food paid a double board bill 
at the old Sherman, and who caused to be inscribed un 
the tall monument that marks his grave in Rosehill 
cemetery about all of his personal history there was 
room for—when Mr. Wentworth was a lawmaker and 
the people of the little prairie burg wanted his assist- 
ance, they sought to curry his favor Ay naming the 
place for his native town—Sandwich, H. The town 
has about 2,600 inhabitants, with be sutifully shaded 
streets and shops which employ 400 men. 

I must award to J. B. Castle, of Mosher & Castle, 
Sandwich, Ill., the credit of having more irons in the 
fire than any other dealer I have met, and what is of 
further interest, every one of these irons is rightly 
heated. I am not much of a thrower, but I could stand 
at one point in the main street of Sandwich and hurl a 
stone into Mr. Castle’s lumber office, into his bank, 
into his law office, into his newspaper office, and I 
believe I could send a stone over his shed that would 
hit some part of the implement works that employs 
250 men, and of which Mr. Castle is a directer. 
Neither have I met another dealer who knows the 
Realm of the Retailer by heart as he does, and you 
can imagine that when a man of his ability and promi- 
nence, a man who is as busy as he is, reads this 
department as he does, who absorbs and remembers it 
as he does, I am delighted. 

Mosher & Castle own the lumber business and the 
bank, and Mr. Castle owns the newspaper—the Sand- 
wich Argus. His law practice pertains largely to wills, 
the settlement of estates etc., at present there being 
nearly thirty probate cases on his hands. This tells 
the esteem in which he is held, as the irresponsible 
lawyer is not called upon to settle estates. It is a line 
of practice that the shyster is forced to let severely 
alone. The town would trust ‘‘Bert’’ Castle, as he is 
familiarly called, with all it has. No state has a 
better lien law than Illinois, and for this the lumber- 
men of the state are indebted greatly to Mr. Castle. 
He was in the state legislature four years, and was 
there at the time the act became law—he and Elmer 
Adams, who were classmates in the law school, since 




















“He didn’t invite me to reach in.” 


which time Mr. Adams has made a specialty of lien 
law, being prominent in engineering the act through. 


The Kind of Man That Succeeds. 


I went to Mr. Castle’s office at 8 o’clock in the 
evening, and it was near the next day when the 
conference ended. And I wish every dealer knew as 
much about his business as Mr. Castle can tell about 
his by referring to the little memorandum book that 
several times he took from his pocket. And, say what 
you may, it is the man who knows his business that 
makes it a success. You know well enough how it is 
with many of us. We are plugs. We plug along, 
simply buying lumber and selling it, and go into our 
graves little more entitled to be called lumbermen 
than is the blacksmith who is sleeping next lot to us. 

I see so much of this plug lumber business—men 
who call themselves lumbermen, but who know nothing 
of market conditions, nothing of the character of 
wood; are as dead as a stone to all improvements; 
who don’t read; whose system of accounting is so 
bungling that when it comes to the percentage of 
profit or expense they are ignorant of where they 
I say I see so much of this that you must 
excuse me if occasionally my feelings find vent. 

The next morning Mr. Castle showed me through the 
bank. He opened the vault doors, which disclosed 
great packages of bills; but I noticed he didn’t invite 
me to reach in and feel of the texture of the paper, nor 
lift the sacks which were filled with coin. He doesn’t 
accord this privilege to strangers who wear so many 
diamonds and such loud and fashionable clothes as to 
give them the appearance of being fly. 

Here was one of the bright spots in my visit to 
Sandwich. That night, when we were talking in Mr. 
Castle’s office, in came Phil Lindner, Mosher & Castle’s 
competitor, and there we sat and talked together. 
Do I see this every day? No, not every month. In the 
majority of towns competitors think they have more 
important business on hand than visiting together. 
While I aim to confine myself to the truth, that 
statement is hardly accurate, except ironically, and 
maybe you know that a great writer has said that 
irony converts a falsehood into truth. Right down in 
their hearts these offish competitors must know that 








P. 8S. LINDNER, SANDWICH, ILL. ; 
of P. 8S. Lindner & Co. 


for their welfare as lumbermen and as men they could 
have no more important business on hand than visiting 
of this nature; but they don’t want to do it. That 
miserable feeling of jealousy, of greed, steers them 
away from associating with their competitors. And a 
pity it is! 

One of the pleasures of my life is the study of men, 
and the satisfaction of such a conference as I had 
with Mr. Castle overshadowed his lumber yard. His 
shed is undergoing improvements. A room in which 
molding will be stored on end is nearly completed. 
A retaining wall is going in along the side of the shed 
that faces the track, and cement piers are being put 
in for the support of the piles. The side of the shed 
next to the street is open, thus giving ventilation. 
Should I drop down to Sandwich again I shall expect 
to see this a well appointed plant. 

Of course, Mr. Castle has a fad—all big men have. 
If it isn’t diamonds and old fiddles, it is something 
else. We—they, I mean—must at times get their 
minds off their grinding, serious work, that the brain 
cells may have a chance to recuperate. Mr. Castle’s 
fad is hunting, and with his dogs and gun he has 
tramped over much of the game area of the country. 





PROFITABLE ADVERTISING. 


Retail lumber dealers In all parts of the United 
States are showing their hearty approval of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S community develop- 
ment campaign by using In their local papers the 
special series of advertisements furnished by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. These advertisements 
are the work of a skilled copy writer and are pre- 
pared expressly for this campaign. Dealers who 
have not received them should write for the com- 
munity development series at once. 
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“Which is best?” 


SANDWICH’S OTHER DEALER. 


‘*Phil’’ Lindner, more formally P. 8. Lindner, of 
P. S. Lindner & Co., said that two years ago he went 
to Chicago a day earlier than otherwise he would, 
that he might hear me talk at the Illinois association 
convention, and that was introduction enough for me. 
I thought that if he paid an extra day’s hotel bill 
for the purpose of hearing me talk he must have 
thought it was money poorly spent, but I didn’t say so, 
You know we do not always say what we think. If we 
did we probably would be run out of town. It is a 
glorious provision that the meanest part of us can be 
hidden from our neighbors. 

Mr. Lindner is comparatively new to the lumber 
business. He took a classical course at Knox college 
and went into his father’s yard. His father, under 
the firm name of F. G, Lindner & Co., is so 
Budah, Ill., in lumber, grain ete., the etc. standing 
for banking. Both of these Sandwich concerns are 
what would be called ‘‘class’’ financially. I glanced 
into the book of a commercial agency and each is 
rated at more than $100,000 and prompt pay; and I 
don’t believe those figures represent a half of their 
wealth. This is of a secret nature, and possibly I have 
no business telling it, hence you need not pass it alon 
but it is information that I will guarantee pleases their 
creditors. You would not find many 2-yard towns in 
the entire country the dealers in which have so high a 
rating. I hope that Messrs. Castle and Lindner will 
forgive me, and, being of a forgiving nature, I believe 
they will. 

In Mr. Lindner’s clean, well kept office I saw 
several features which interested me, He carries a 
good stock of paint, and one brand of paint. He does 
not complain that paint is not a good sideline. Do you 
know that on the shelves of one dealer I saw five 
brands of paint? That I did, and some of the cans 
were of age and were left to shirk for themselves. 
An army of flies had roosted on them; and what could 
you expect? Clean? As the windows of some offices 
are clean when the doors are not protected with fly 
screens. I should hesitate to buy such paint, fearing 
it had crystallized in the cans. It was as attractive 
as is lingeries in a drygoods store that had been 
handled and lain around for a year or two—and of 
course our best girls would buy that kind of stuff, 

These many brands of paints represented what? 
The persuasiveness of salesmen. The dealers who 
have them are easy buyers. The salesman who comes 
along tells them that his paint is the best of all, and 
in it goes. ‘‘I select a good paint and then stay by 
it,’? is the motto that should influence the retail 
lumberman, 
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Another little paint feature: Mr, Lindner’s paint 
literature is kept in a show case. When a color card 
is wanted it is handed out as clean as it was the day 
it came from the print shop. Less than three days ago 
I saw a pile of paint literature on a shelf, and it was 
so soiled and had the appearance of age to such an 
extent that it would be easy to imagine it was a part 
of Noah’s cargo. Appearances, appearances; we don’t 
know how they tell. They are of such weight that 
oftentimes they effect a sale. , 


The Calendar Display. 


Fine color eards of the paint sold by Mr. Lindner 
hung in the office, but no other paint advertisements, 
This brings up a subject that never before has been 
discussed in this department, namely, the display of 
promiscuous calendars in the offices of the retail lum- 
bermen., It was said to me by one of the most promi- 
nent dealers of Kansas that he advertised the goods 
he sold, and none others. Many of us are willing to 
give space on our walls for any calendar, particularly 
if there is printed on it the picture of a pretty girl. 
I have counted more than forty calendars of this 
nature on the walls of one office, and from a dozen to 
twenty-five is not an unusual number. The reasons of 
the anticalendar dealers run like this: Suppose they 
sell a particular kind of wire fencing, if a calendar 
advertising another kind is in sight, the thought may 
enter the head of a prospective buyer, ‘‘which is 
best?’’ The same may be said of doors, cement, and 
other lines. In a sense, the effect is like two competing 
salesmen on the ground at the same time. The calen- 
dars representing the goods which are not for sale at 
the yard are constantly winking at the prospective 
buyer and slyly saying to him, ‘‘Try me.’’ Mr. Lind- 
ner says that the calendars received which do not 
represent the goods he sells go into the waste basket, 
pretty girls or no pretty girls. His neighbors might 


like them, but he does not give them away, as he is not 
in the business of advertising the goods which are not 
carried by him, 

There are manufacturers in every line who will 
object to this. Perhaps millions of calendars are sent 
out to retail dealers with the hope they will find a 
place on the walls of the offices, and thus be a standing 
advertisement during the year. 

A small stock of hardware is carried in this office 
which it is expeeted will be inereased in variety. 
[ may add here that I have yet to see the dealer who 
says that his builders’ hardware does not pay him 
well, The investment is not large and the profits are 
good. When, say, a barn bill is sold, the man who 
buys it would generally as soon buy the nails, hinges, 
hooks and locks of the lumberman as elsewhere, and 
oftentimes does, 

I was told that a ready made house was going up 
about a mile from town, and, expressing a desire to 
see it, Mr. Lindner said he would get an auto and 
drive out to it. When the machine wheeled up in 
front, a young lady held the wheel. J asked him if 
she was a professional driver and he said no; otherwise 
I was going to ask him to have her take us all over the 
country. 

This house is 24x24, two stories, with a back kitchen 
about 10x24. The whole thing came in a ear, the 
pieces bundled and marked, with instructions how to 
put it together. Having tearned approximately the 
price of the house, I said to Mr. Lindner that he 
couldn’t duplieate it, and when he looked a little sur 
prised I told him that he couldn’t duplicate it from his 
stock; that he would be obliged to order in a lower 
grade if he did so. It was a rocky mess. Some of the 
pieces were so split that in a decent lumber yard they 
would be thrown into the junk heap. He said he 
would be glad to duplicate it at $100 less than was 
paid for it. There you have it again—fine pictures 


and delusive descriptions sell the goods, unsight and 
unseen. 

A load of soft coal siftings drove up in front of 
the office to be weighed, and I was told that it was 
hog feed; that the farmers stored it up for winter as 
fast as it could be furnished. It seems that it is the 
sulphur in it that appeals to the taste of the hogs, 
They will turn up their noses at anthracite screenings 
and pass them by. The sereenings are sold at $1 a ton, 

The shed at this yard is 60x130, double deck, open 
in front, with a track of the Burlington in the rear, 
The coal sheds are floored with cement, as are also 
those of Mosher & Castle. J think that no one these 
days but a cub coal house builder would floor the shed 
with plank. We want easy shoveling when it comes to 
coal, but in our shed alleys we can wade dust ankle 
deep. If for about twenty-four hours we could be 
consistent in this matter the quality of our lumber 
sheds would be raised 50 percent. 

I said to Mr. Castle that it had been my desire when 
in this section to see W. T. Boston, of Yorkville, but 
that the map showed it was a hard place to reach, it 
being necessary to go south to Earlville and thence up, 
or north to Aurora and down. ‘‘It is not necessary to 
do either,’’? said he. ‘‘Yorkville is only ten miles 
across the country from here, and tomorrow morning 
at any hour you say I will take you there in an 
automobile. ’’ 

And so, as many times it happens, the bridge that 
was built was never crossed. At 10 the next morning 
Mr. Castle and myself, sitting in the hind seat of the 
auto and looking as near like two governors as you 
could put a finger, were wheeled up the beautiful 


Fox River valley. 
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THE SILO AS A FACTOR IN THE 


That the silo is destined to become a considerabke 
feature of the retail lumberman’s business is as certain 
as the enterprise that party. shows in encouraging and 
developing the trade. The farmers and stock raisers 
are rapidly awakening to the fact that hundreds of 
dollars’ worth of forage goes to waste on each farm 
every year by the wasteful method of feeding, or of not 


feeding at all. The farmer knows that much of his, 


fodder is wasted if he cuts and shocks it and handles 
it as carefully as he may, and that if he feeds his 
stocks in the field the weather gets more of the good of 
them than do the eattle. So, while the lumber dealer 
may not be able to tell the farmer anything new about 
losing his feed, he may be able to inform him how 
to save all of it at a very reasonable cost. 

Now, it is not to be expected that many lumber 
dealers are acquainted with the theory and the chem 
istry of the silo, but if they expect to talk silo to 
their farmer customers they should be posted on the 
fundamental principles of this kind of preservative. 
They should be able to tell the farmer how to handle 
the silo and the filling for it. It is true that most 
makers of silos will send out some literature giving 
statistics, tables of capacities and so forth, but rarely 
tell the customer how the ensilage is made or pre- 
served, 

Leaky Silos Mean Loss. 

In the making, erection and care of the silo too 
much attention can not be given the matter of having 
airtight joints, for a leaky silo is worse than a leaky 
tank, If a tank leaks one can see the evidence of it 
at once, but if a silo leaks it may not be known until 
the farmer goes up to the top to start feeding it next 
winter and finds his feed a decayed mass half way 
down the tank, To know why this may oceur will 
make the farmer careful to guard against sueh a 
catastrophe. 

Soon after the silo is filled with green fodder fer 
mentation hegins and were it not for the airtight 
condition of the silo the eontents would rot down in 
a short time. But the fermentation generates car- 
bonie acid gas, which is heavier than the air, and as 
the air which already was in the fodder has heen 
used up in this same fermentation, and no more can 
come in unless the gas leaks out, the fermentation 
must stop right there for want of more air or oxygen, 
which is the same thing in this ease. 

It will also become apparent at this point that the 
closer the green stuff is packed in the silo the less air 
there will be to assist in the fermentation or souring 
process, and the sweeter will be the ensilage at feeding 
time. Careless packing and leaky silos are productive 
of sour or even musty silage, and while stock will eat 
ensilage that is pretty bad it has lost much of its 
feeding value and is apt to impair the digestion of 
the animals. 

We can now undérstand why it is not necessary to 
have the top of the silo walled in tight, but that a good 
roof is required only to keep out the weather. It is 
also plain why the feeder must begin at the top and 
carefully feed downward, keeping the top of the silage 
as near level as possible, for if he should open one of 
the lower doors out would pour his preserving gas, 
and even if he should shut it up again the process of 
fermentation would begin anew and continue until it 
had used up all the air admitted by the draining off 
of the gas. 

Silo doors correctly made fit into a rabbet from the 
inside of the tank and ean not be removed except 
from the inside. They are flush or even with the 
staves on the inside of the silo so that there is no 
obstruction to the settling of the silage. Perhaps the 
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doors are the biggest problem confronting the makers 
of silos, for it is not a very easy matter to make a 
door 80 that it will fit into a frame with an airtight 
joint and still may be lifted out readily when the 
silage is fed down to it from the top. The frame 
holding the doors should be bolted together firmly and 
the hoops should pass through it, holding it together 
as well as to the balance of the tank. 
Silo Lumber, Capacity and Temperature. 

The wood used in silo work is about as diversified 
ws the common varieties of building lumber. Yellow 
pine and cypress in the Seuth, white pine, cedar, red 
wood, fir, spruce and tamarack in the North and West 
are used for this work. Some farmers have used 
norway pine and hemlock. Too great care can not be 
exereised in the selection of uniform quality in the 
lumber for silos, beeause a bad place in one stave 
which would cause a leak near the bottom would ruin 
the whole store of feed in the tank. 

If the tables of capacity of silos in head of stock 
are not available, it is safe to figure two cubic feet 
of silage a day for grown cattle, if it is made of corn 
cut at beginning of dent and the ears included. If 
the silage is made of clover, alfalfa, cow peas or corn 
stalks alone, at least 10 percent space should be added. 

While | think of it, one of the best openings for the 
silo business should be in the broom corn countries, 
hecause when the tops are right to pull the stalks 
and leaves are just right for the silo, and make ex¢el- 
lent silage. Here is a crop of fodder which is nearly 
ulways a total waste, coming as it does when there is 
pasture for the stock and in the middle of the hot 
weather, which soon destroys its feeding value. The 
stalks become hard and dry, the leaves wither and 
blow away and feed sufficient to carry all the stock 
of the farm and more is allowed to waste away. 

Some people have the erroneous idea that silos will 
not work in warm climates, but they do not know that 
the climate of a good silo is rather warm, for it does 
not usually lose all the heat generated by its partial 
fermentation. I have known silos to stand at a uni 
form temperature of 90 degrees all through a cold 
winter, but it will be seen by a study of the means 
of preservation that the outside temperature of the 
weather has nothing to do with the keeping of the 
ensilage. 

Lessons in Building. 

The erection of the silo calls for two especial cares, 
one of which is to have the staves and the foundation 
joined so closely as to prevent the escape of the gas, 
and the other is to have the door frame set plumb and 
square so the doors will fit up flat against their jambs 
and make airtight joints. 'f the silo is high it will 
he necessary to put up a staging in order to get the 
staves in place and hold them until one or two hoops 
ean be put on. If the silo is not very much higher 
than it is broad it should not be necessary to anchor 
or guy it to its place to keep it from blowing over. 
But the foundation should be made of concrete and 
as nearly perfectly level as the builder can manage 
it. If the diameter of the inside of the silo is to be 
sixteen feet, the diameter of the foundation over all 
should be about seventeen feet six inches. Inside of 
where the rim of the silo will rest the center of the 
foundation should be raised about an inch for a space 
fifteen feet eleven inches in diameter. This will not 
only help in setting up the staves but after the silo 
is erected will leave a space %4x1 inch between the 
staves and the raised bottom, which should be filled 
with melted piteh. This will make the bottom abso- 
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lutely air tight, a condition much desired and_ not 
surely obtained by a cement corner or angle, as the 
latter is almost sure to erack along the wood or next 
to the floor and make a leak. 

If the silo does not fit very well in the stave joints 
and looks as though it would take some time to swell 
up and stop all the cracks, the inside should be wet 
down thoroughly and kept wet until it is tight. The 
green fodder will swell it up, it is true, but all the 
time it takes to stop the leaks the starches are turning 
to acids if the silo is filled, and you are losing the 
carbons into the gas instead of turning them into fat. 


Seasonable Delivery and Codéperation. 

Perhaps one of the most important features in the 
sale of a silo is to get it to the customer early enough 
in the season. Begin on him rigjit away. If a 
farmer makes up his mind that he wants a silo to put 
his crop in after he sees the tassels on his corn, he 
is going to be disappointed, and if he orders one so 
late in the season he is almost sure to earry it over 
empty or else have to cut and shock his corn and then 
fill his silo later, adding enough water to make up for 
that lost by the natural drying of the fodder. A man 
living in Missouri or farther south should order not 
later than June, and those living farther north should 
place their orders by the following month. At least 
sixty days should be allowed to get the silo, erect it 
and complete all the preparations for filling. 

The objection of the cost of the cutting and filling 
machinery can be easily overcome if two or more 
neighbors can be induced to put up silos, as they all 
can use the same outfit for cutting the stalks in the 
field, cutting the fodder at the silo and the conveyor 
for putting it in the bins. By working a good crowd 
together the filling will be expedited and better results 
achieved. It pays to bind the corn if it stands up well 
in the field, just to facilitate the handling, and a few 
hours’ run of the binder each day will keep the cuttet 
going. 

The Lumbermen’s Direct Interest. 

The great surprise to those having their first ex 
perience in filling silos is what a vast amount of feed 
can be harvested off a few acres of land, and it is 
not until they have fed through a winter of this excel 
lent forage that they realize what they have been let 
ting go to waste. It is not only the dealer’s oppor 
tunity to build up a new branch of his business, but it 
is his duty to exert his influence along this line of 
conservation. 

The profit on each silo should be about the same as 
on that of a small house bill, and each retail lumber 
man should have from twenty to 100 customers who 
should be induced to buy from one to six silos apiece. 
If this seemingly prodigious number of silos could be 
put into commission during the coming summer, the 
attending prosperity would be so great during the 
next year that we would all forget that it is to be a 
presidential year. However, it would not be, possible 
for the woodworking factories of the country to turn 
out so many of the big tanks on so short notice, but 
after all it is altogether likely that the orders which 
do come can be taken care of with reasonable prompt- 
ness. 

For the benefit of its subscribers among the retail 
lumber dealers who advertise, and most of them do, the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recently inaugurated a Sub- 
seriber’s Advertising Service Department and is furnish 
ing free to those subscribers who want this service 4 
quarterly Bulletin of advertising suggestions. You may 
have the latest for the asking. 
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MANUFACTURERS’ ANNUAL. 


Ninth Yearly Meeting of National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association—“Trust” 
and Other Charges Refuted—Panama Canal, Scientific Forestry, Work- 
men’s Compensation, Efficiency, Advertising and Other Broad 
Questions Considered—West Coast Gets Presidency. 


SOME DAY WE SHALL UNDERSTAND. 

Understanding is the only bar to progress. A com 
plete and thorough knowledge of any industry calls 
for more than a mere working knowledge of some 
part of the industry. Any institution, any man or 
any vehicle for the dissemination of accurate informa- 
tion is of value to the industry and should be encour- 
aged and supported by it. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
must be so regarded. Aside from any offensive or de- 
fensive work which comes within its scope, its meetings 
are of almost inestimable value by the very fact that 
they bring together representative lumbermen from 
every part of the country and make possible broad, in- 
telligent discussion of the national problems of the lum- 
ber industry. The social side of this organization, too, 
is of great importance. ‘The men who are directing the 
large affairs of the lumber world are afforded an oppor- 
tunity to get together, become better acquainted with 
each other and more thoroughly conversant with the 
character and abilities of their associates and neigh- 
bors. 

The features of the ninth annual meeting of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association are dis- 
cussed elsewhere in this issue. The president’s ad 
dress was largely a progress report, showing the status 
of association matters and the results which had 
rewarded efforts set forth. 

The meeting served to bring the lumber interests of 
the United States closer together and to foster and to 
cement the very cordial relations which exist. It served 
to edueate these in attendance on some of the broad 
public questions of the day and also on some of the 
great problems relating particularly and minutely to the 
lumber trade. It was a meeting of big men with big 
ideas in mind, and the proceedings were conducted in 
conformity therewith. 

The broad questions of advertising forest products, 
the influence of the Panama canal, a consideration of in 
dustrial accidents and responsibility therefor, the new 
doctrine of efiiciency were among the subjects presented 
by men calle to speak to an audience called to listen and 
to act. The report given this week is virtually com 
plete. The convention closed at 5:30 Thursday after 
noon, and some of the subjects are not given the space 
that would have otherwise been devoted to them. 

The report, arranged somewhat on a subject basis, 
follows: 

WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION. 

At 10:30 a. m. President Hines requested order among 
the delegates assembled in the Florentine room of the 
Congress hotel. In his opening remarks he said: 

In opening this convention, the results whose work 
should be important to us and also to the interests larger 
than ours, it is proper to ask for divine guidance, and it 
seems fitting that Dr. William C. Covert, whom many of 
you know as the pastor of the church with which James 
E. Defebaugh, our lamented associate who sacrificed him- 
self so largely to the lumber industry, was identified, 
should offer an invocation. ; 

Dr. Covert—Let us unite in prayer. Almighty God, our 
Heavenly Father, we thank Thee for endowing this great 
life with so much of beauty, so much of wealth, and for 
providing for the comfort and the welfare of all men. We 
thank Thee for the life and example of this man whose 
name has just been named; for the courage that lived in 
his heart and for the ideals that stood out above his life’s 
endeavor. We thank Thee for his example and we ask 
Thee to perpetuate it and enrich it and direct it. We ask 
Thy blessing to rest upon this association of men; bless 
them in their home lives; bless the absent members of 
their families; bless the men whom they employ; grant 
that there may be a living tie that shall bind them to the 
humblest men who work with them. 

We ask the blessing of God upon every word that shall 
be spoken during all the deliberations of this association. 

fe ask for divine direction of all our lives and the up- 
building and strengthening of character through the up- 
building of our material efforts, and that it may not be 
our supreme motive to gather money alone, but to gather 
money and all influences that we may build stronger our 
own characters and seek out the highest interests of our 
lives. Direct all the discussions and sanction all the meet- 
ings, we pray Thee, of this organization, and we pray Thee 
that Thou wilt strergthen the guests here assembled. 
And all we ask’in our Master's name. Amen. 

Welcome to Chicago. 


President Hines introduced William H. Sexton, corpo 
ration counsel of Chicago, to represent its mayor in wel- 
coming the convention. Mr. Sexton said in part: 


The program, gentlemen, calls for the attendance of the 
mayor here today to welcome you to Chicago. I do not 
know whether or not the mayor promised your committee 
on arrangements to be here today. I doubt that he did, 
because if he did he would be here. He has recently gone 
through one of the most strenuous political campaigns 
ever known in Chicago. The man is worn ont physically 
and, I believe, to a great extent, mentally, and I there- 
fore believe that he did not promise your committee to be 
here, but perhaps intimated. that he would have a substi- 
tute here. The mayor knows of your attendance here in 
Chicago. He is pleased to know that you gentlemen, occu- 
Pying positions of influence that you do in your own com- 
munities, have chosen Chicago as your meeting place. He 
has taken great pleasure in sending his attorney, and the 
attorney for the city of Chicago, to greet you. I believe 
that in this instance he made a mistake. I do not think 
he should have sent his lawyer. I do not think the con- 


vention calls for the attendance of a lawyer here. I think 
he should have his comptroller or his city treasurer, and 
I believe that either or both of those gentlemen would 
have had some show with you gentlemen of affluence and 
wealth in the world, as I understand you all are, 

Now, gentlemen, the mayor has been unable to attend 
any functions since he went into office, and I want you 
to understand it, and I want to present to you formally the 
freedom of the city of Chicago, to extend to you finally 
the greetings of the mayor of Chicago sincerely, and I 
trust that you will have a good, enjoyable time in Chicago. 
You know this weather we have here today we have every 
day in the year, and you need not be surprised at the 
beautiful appearance of the lake front that is presented at 
your very doors today. We believe Chicagoans appreciate 
Chicago and we believe that after your sojourn here you 
will appreciate it. We desire to thank your officers for 
having selected Chicago as your meeting place. I hope, 
gentlemen, that you will enjoy yourselves in Chicago and 
that upon your return to your homes you will find every- 
thing there in good shape so that you will have no regrets 
for having come here. I thank you. [Applause.] 

A Fervent Response. 

President Hines introduced R. A. Long, of Kansas 
City, Mo., to respond to the address of welcome of the 
mayor’s representative, saying that as he himself was a 
resident of Chicago Mr. Long, in responding, could do so 
more appropriately than could he as the presiding 
officer. 

R. A. Long—Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: If 
the length of my speech is to be measured by the distance 
between the notice that I was given and the date of this 
session it will be remarkably short, for only by accident 
did I learn last night while sitting with the committee and 








RETIRING PRESIDENT EDWARD HINES, 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 


Probably no lumberman in the country has had so many 
bitter or so many untrue things said of him, directly 
or by Inference, as has Edward Hines, retiring presi- 
dent of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. Mr. Hines always has stuck by a friend when 
that friend needed him. He has worked for what was 
considered to be of paramount interest to the lumber 
industry when the industry needed him. 

These acts were typical of the man. He has not 
been unresponsive to the call of duty or friendship 
and in that he has exhibited a loyalty to principle 
or purpose that is characteristic. 

In business Mr. Hines has the distinction of own- 
ing and operating the largest lumber yard in the 
world. He is also interested heavily in the manufac- 
ture of lumber In northern sections, and his yard in 
Chicago has handied lumber from every producing 
district in the country that can compete for the trade. 
In addition the company transacts an extremely large 
wholesale business, sending the stock direct from the 
mill to the consumer by rail or water. 


opering one of the programs that my name was upon it, 
I am not sure yet that I belong there, for after coming 
into the room I picked up this program (indicating the 
program published by the AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN), dated 
Wednesday, May 24, and I found that this response was 
to be made by Mr. Griggs. Mr. Griggs, I think you should 
come forward and do your duty and not try to sail under 
the name of somebody else. 


Last Sunday morning one of the daily papers of Kansas 
City came out with great headlines involving what pur- 
ported to be a great “lumber trust’’; also involving the 
names of the larger manufacturers of lumber living in 
Kansas City—our company excepted. It, however, went 
on giving the names of four or five of the larger concerns 
“and others.”’ It is probable that we came under the heag 
of “others,” because we are not usually slighted in that 
way A personal admirer who possessed more sentiment 
in his heart than good judgment in his mind called me up 
that afternoon. Not noting, I presume, our name in the 
allegation, he said that he thought that I was the proper 
party to call together a body of lumbermen that were good 
lumbermen to organize a society to drive out of the busi- 
ness all unworthy lumbermen. I am very glad to say that 
I believe with all my heart the large majority of lumber- 
men are worthy lumbermen and hence that society would 
be an extensive one and those to be excluded would be 
very few. 

We are always glad, I am sure, to be welcomed to the 
homes of our acquaintances; to be welcomed to the dif- 
ferent cities where we may go to hold our conventions 
but especially do I feel that we ought to be glad, and I am 
sure we are, to be welcomed by the representative of the 
mayor of the great city of Chicago, for the special reason 
that living in this city is the man who is the president of 
this honored body, a man whose name has been defamed, 
as we know, by those who seem inclined to convict with- 
out a hearing; and I want to say here and now that I 
have every confidence that our chairman will come out of 
this flight with flying colors [Applause. } 


The newspapers of our country are a wonderful factor in 
the dispensing of information Much of it is good and along 
honorable lines; some of it at least is bad and along damn- 
ing lines, if you please. But at this juncture I want to tell 
a little story that to me illustrates in a measure what in 
fluence these reports that go forth in such journals as are 
not worthy of dignified consideration finally have. A few 
weeks ago I was down in Kentucky, my native state, stop- 
ping off for a day with a friend. You know we Kentuck- 


jans are all fond of horses, and I asked him who owned 


said, “I don't 
know; there are only three or four, I think, that 


the best saddle” horse in Kentucky He 
are out- 
standing horses, and I think I know them all,” and pro- 


ceeded to give me the names of their owners and asked 


I went to 
Lexington the day before and a gentleman asked me if I 
wanted to see the hest saddle horse in the 


me why I asked that question I told him that 


state, and I 
wanted to see if the judgment of the two men agreed, and 
he said, ‘‘Let me tell you a little story bearing upon that 
point I went to Lexington some time ago under the be- 
lief that I possessed some of the best horses in the state, 
and for the purpose of entering them in a show that was 
soon to come off, but after I got over there I went to Mr. 
A's stable and found that he had the best horses in the 
state, and I went to Mr. B's stable and I found that he 
lad them, and I went to Mr. C's stable and found that he 
had the best horses, and then asked an old darkey who 
used to work for me who had the best horses in the state, 
and said that I thought | had made a mistake in coming 
to Lexington, and the “nigger’’ asked me why. I told him 
that I had thought that I had the best horses, and he 
replied ‘Boss, don't you know that this is ali stable talk? 
The real judges that decide on this thing are over there 
in the ring. That is where the ribbon is tied.’ "’ 

So the newspapers may have much to say about many 
things; they may have much to do with the holding of 
public sentiment, but, finally, we are glad to say, we have 
a Supreme Court in this country that passes upon these 
things without prejudice and gives justice, as we believe, 
to the man unjustly charged, and we believe that this 
case will never go that far, but if it should ever go that 
far I believe the lumbermen in this convention who will 
listen to the testimony in the meantime will believe and 
declare, as I have stated, that our chairman is not guilty 
of the charge made. [Applause.] I want to say it is very 
unfortunate, of course, for Mr. Hines and for this body 
for these charges to have been made But I speak with 
all the emphasis of my soul when I say that when the 
clouds have rolled away and when the records have finally 
been made that Edward Hines will show—the records will 
show—that he has worked harder and more effectively for 
the lumber industry of the United States than any other 
man that has ever occupied this position. And any man 
that follows him will have a pace set for him that will be 
hard for him to keep track of. [Applause.] 

I want to say, Mr. Mayor, that we are glad to be with 
you this morning. As to the weather, however, I was here 
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last week and I live in Missourl. [Laughter.] We are 
glad to be in this city. We are glad that so large a body 
is present, and we are glad to have as our presiding 
officer Mr. Edward Hines, a gentleman resting for the 
immediate present under a cloud, but I want to give him 
my hand (shaking hands with President Hines) and say 
to him that we are his friends, and expect to be until, if 
ever, he is proven guilty of the charges made. [Continued 
applause. ] 
Address of Welcome. 


President Hines then delivered his welcoming address, 
as follows: 


The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has 
met annually but in many different climes and under 
varying auspices. When a little more than a year ago at 
New Orleans I invited you to hold your next annual meet- 
ing in Chicago I became in a way personally your host, 
for this is not a lumber producing city, though perhaps 
the greatest lumber consuming center in the country. 
You have met by the seashore in Atlantic City; you have 
met in Washington, the capital of our country, with all its 
features of public interest; in St. Louis, which while once 
a rival of Chicago in population is now content to be its 
rival in business worth and stability; in Norfolk at the 
time of the exposition celebration, the first permanent 
settlement of white men on our shores; in Minneapolis, 
then recognized as one of the leading sawmill cities of the 
country but now aspiring to the commercial control of 
that great Northwest which includes not only our north- 
ern states but the northwestern provinces of Canada; in 
Seattle, that young city of boundless ambitions; in New 
Orleans, a city of cosmopolitan population where a great 
future is being builded out of a historic past; and now 
you meet in Chicago, emphatically the business city of 
the continent. Yet it has its advantages other than those 
of business opportunity and convenience. Stretching 
along the shore of this inland sea, I promised you at this 
season of the year, if you would accept my invitation, be- 
sides the attractions of any metropolis, a climate un- 
excelled, and a place in which a business organization 
could perform its business rapidly and effectively. I am 
glad that the fates, which regulate our climate and which 
are sometimes fickle, have been kind to you and to me. 

You will see from the program that this is to be a 
business meeting. We will enjoy the opportunity of meet- 
ing friends from near and far and of making new ac- 
quaintances and friendships. Some of you may be 
tempted to sacrifice some of the business of the meeting 
for personal pleasure or business, but I hope that the 
temptation will be resisted and that each one of you will 
follow the program, and that by your faithful attendance 
at the business sessions you will show your approval of 
the arrangement by which formal entertainment, so far 
as the gentlemen are concerned, is left until the end. 


The roll call by associations showed the associations 
represented in person or by proxy. ’ 

A telegram was read from Secretary George K. Smith 
regretting his inability to be present on the first day, 
being detained as a witness in the Missouri ouster suit. 


The President’s Statement. 

President Hines at this point forcefully and im- 
pressively for the first time made public reply to the 
recent charges and imputations of the newspapers in 
attempting to connect his name with the alleged slush 
fund in the Lorimer election. He said: 


Gentlemen of the Convention: Before presenting to you 
at this annual meeting a report as to the affairs of the 
office of president of this association during the last year, 
I deem {it proper at the outset to say a word respecting cer- 
tain charges that have been made against me, and in some 
instances against the lumber interests, in relation to certain 
national affairs. I absolutely and unqualitiedly deny these 
charges. I am absolutely innocent of any wrongful acts in 
these matters. This is not the time nor the place to go 
into these matters in any detail. I have no apology to make 


for my conduct as an individual or as an officer of this asso- 
clation or of any other association which has honored me 
with its confidence; nor have you or any other factor of the 
lumber industry any apology to make for its conduct and 
attitude toward national issues. So far as I am personally 
concerned, at the proper time and in the proper procedure 1 
shall vindicate myself and confound my traducers and before 
a tribunal that will not be a grotesque travesty on justice 
and law—a mere tool of politics and the subservient organ 
of unfair and unscrupulous journalism. I shall not only 
welcome, but I shall insist upon and secure the fullest in- 
vestigation as to my action in these matters and where the 
sanction of the law will bring out the truth and expose 
the falsehood. 

What I have done in behalf of the lumber industry, in my 
own and your behalf, and what you have done in codpera- 
tion with me, has been done openly and legitimately, and 
what every citizen is not only entitled to do but should do 
for the protection of his legitimate interests. It is the 
course pursued by the farmers, the laboring men, the manu- 
facturers in various lines, the merchants and importers. 


The light thus thrown upon the business situation and needs 
of the country from these various sources, which in the 


aggregate cover the whole of it, is received by the law- 
makers’ of the government, so that a conclusion may be 
reached which will be equitable to all and cover the needs 
of all. This has always been done and necessarily always 
must be done. We read in the daily papers of the crowds 
of representatives of the several classes of producers and 
consumers besieging the committees of Congress, protesting 
or importuning them in behalf of their respective interests, 
and of all the interests thus engaged there has been none 
more persistent—yes, insistent, menacing and dictatorial 
than the publishers of the country. 

For the exercise of this right for the fair protection of 
our industry we have no apology to make to any one. It 
is a vital part of the right of petition secured to us by the 
constitution of the United States, 


Official Exoneration. 


Following the president’s address J. A. Freeman was 
recognized and said: 

I have but a word of apology to offer for appearing before 
you for a moment now. It may be the situation warrants 
sometimes what would appear to be an unusual action. 
This body has selected as its central managing force a num- 
ber of gentlemen who are termed the board of governors. I 





R. A. LONG, OF KANSAS CITY, MO.; 
Who Responded to the Address of Welcome. 


think as a rule you have great confidence in them. They 
are of your own creation and I believe none of you think 
them to be weak-minded or gullible men nor mere senti- 
mentalists. After a session of the board of governors last 
evening, extending to near midnight, I had the honor to be 
selected chairman of a committee to present to you the fol- 
lowing, believing it due to you that the board of governors, 
as such, should make to you this explanation, in view of 
the general and relentless attacks upon the character of our 
highly honored president, Edward Hines, by sensational 
newspapers and magazines. 


Mr. Freeman then read the following resolution: 

In view of the continued and relentless attacks upon the 
character of our highly honored president, Edward Hines, 
by sensational newspapers and magazines, the board of goy- 
ernors of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
desires to make a statement to this assembled body of dele- 
gates. Mr. Hines has at considerable length given to the 
board a history of the whole case, has shown us sufficient 
documentary evidence and facts within our knowledge to 
most fully warrant us in giving sincerest testimony to our 
unshaken confidence in his ability to absolutely vindicate 
himself from all the vicious aspersions so wantonly, placed 
upon his name. 

This association is composed of honorable, high-minded 
and law-loving citizens and never will lend its influence to 
condoning illegal acts, nor be a party to any whitewashing 
processes, but when one whom it has been our delight to 
honor with the highest official position in our gift, and our 
privilege to know and love through the long and honorable 
efforts he has pursued to reach his exalted rank among men, 
and when coupled with that we remember the. unselfish ser- 
vice he has rendered us in our struggle for a “fair deal,” 
at a great cost of effort, time and health, when to such a 
one of our number the shafts of malicious and irresponsible 
detractors seem all directed, we, his associates and friends, 
can not and will not permit ourselves to join the multitude 
ever ready to accept abuse of character and raise the age- 
worn cry of “crucify him,” but join with him in his demand 
for fullest and freest investigation, confident that the record 
he has made in the past is not the foundation on which 
scoundrels ever build, and now extend to him our unbounded 
confidence in an early and complete vindication, our earnest 
sympathy in the suffering he endures and our readiness to 
render him any aid in our power. 


The Association Sentiment. 


John W. Blodgett moved that the resolution be adopted 
and spread upon the minutes. E. A. Stillwell seconded 
the motion, reading from the constitution and bylaws the 
section stating one of the purposes to be the unifying of 
conflicting interests, and also the sixth section, giving as 
another purpose the strengthening of the bonds of fellow- 
ship. He characterized the press attacks as not muck- 
raking, as there was none to rake, but muck-making. 
Everett G. Griggs, as vice president, reiterated the asso- 
ciation sentiment already expressed from the Pacific 
coast and put the motion, calling for a rising vote, which 
was unanimous, following which he went forward and 
shook the president’s hand in congratulation. The presi- 
dent said in response: 


I can not command the words at this particular time to 
express my thankfulness for the confidence and appreciation 
shown here today. It touches me more than I can explain, 
particularly with this: convention assembling in my home 
city, where developed the attack by the public press. I 
want to thank yéu from the bottom of my heart for this 
expression of confidence—with this assurance, that every 
ounce of energy I have, every dollar I have got, will be used, 
and that very soon, in satisfying the most skeptical in this 
country of my absolute innocence in every shape, form or 
manner, no matter how broad the premise may be made. 
[| Applause. ] 

At this point a flashlight photograph was taken and 


the morning session then was adjourned to meet again at 
2:15 p. m. 





ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT EDWARD HINES OF THE NATIONAL™ASSOCIATION. 


The ninth annual convention of the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association meets in what is destined to be the 
greatest manufacturing center in the United States, and our 
association, being one composed of active manufacturers, has 
chosen wisely this great center—the most convenient meeting 
place of any that could be chosen. Another feature -which 
imakes it most appropriate is the fact that more of our 
product in all its diversified forms is used here than in any 
other city In the United States, for the woodworking indus- 
tries are almost preéminent among the industries of this 
clty. 

Perhaps I should not use a megaphone in enlarging on the 
merits and advantages of Chicago, for it is my home city, 
yet all of us, if we amount to much, are proud of the city 
in which we live, especially where it has contributed to 
what success we have had and to whose prosperity we all 
have in turn contributed, But that feeling of local pride 
which all of you possess—and perhaps Mr. Downman will 
be inclined to talk for New Orleans, Mr. Shevlin for Minne- 
apolis, Mr. Bloedell for Seattle, Mr. Wendling for San Fran- 
can, and each of you for your particular place of residence 

will indulge me in acclaiming Chicago. All my working 
life has been spent here and am proud of the | ape 
the city has made. ‘This progress is not only in business 
lines, for the city is notable in the arts and the professions, 
for its universities, libraries and musical and art institu- 
tions ; but its interest in the welfare of the poorer people and 
what it is doing in the municipal development place it in 
the front rank of the cities of the world. 


Canadian Reciprocity. 


A year ago at the meeting in New Orleans I said that we 
had reached the end of a bitter tariff campaign and that 
with the defeat of the effort to place lumber on the free list 
our condition was not so regrettable as we thought it might 
be. I congratulated you on the ending of the tariff cam- 
paign, yet now we find ourselves again in a renewed cam- 

aign, of the same sort. Again lumber is asked largely to 
ear the burden of what is classed as tariff revision. ‘This 
time it assumes the old guise of reciprocity with Canada and, 
obeying the mandate of the association, we have been making 
a fight against the invidious discrimination with which we 
are proposed to be treated. 

good many lumbermen of this country are inclined to 
say that we might as well give up this fight; that free 


lumber is bound to come along with many other additions 
to the free list, and that the sooner it comes and we settle 
down to business the better. Yet I do not know a lumber- 
man who does not resent the singling out of the lumber 
je wid for special attack. I can see that it is possible 
that to some lumbermen the removal of the duty on lumber 
will be no particular hardship, but such is not the case with 
the industry as a whole and whatever the results might be 
we feel a just resentment against treatment so discrimina- 
tory and which so violates all the principles which are sup- 
posed to direct the economic policies of our government, 
whatever party may be in control. : 

lor the greater part of the time during the last more than 
fifty years protection has been the policy of the government. 
The last national Republican convention defined the proper 
degree of protection—gave us a basis by which to measure 
it. Applying that measure to the lumber industry we are 
entitled to more than the protection we have. 

The other great national party to which many of us 
pee believes in a tariff for revenue, with protection, if 
considered at all, merely incidental. On that basis also 
free lumber is not justified by the conditions. The eminent 
chairman of the ways and means committee of the House of 
Representatives, Honorable Oscar W. Underwood, bas stated, 
I am reliably informed, that in his personal opinion lumber 
is a fit commodity for the imposition of a revenue duty, in 
that it would produce a revenue with as little damage to any 
national interest as would the imposition of a duty upon 
anything else. Mr. Underwood knows that the lumber man- 
ufacturing industry is not trust controlled or even influenced 
by combinations or agreements in restraint of trade. So, 
therefore, so far as he is cong®rned, the placing of lumber 
upon the free list is simply a fulfillment of the Democratic 
platform and an attack upon the principle of protection as 
distinguished from the tariff policy of his party. Many of 
the Democratic opponents of the lumber duty are such merely 
pesnnss of their party creed and of the political exigencies of 

e time. 

We protest against the duty on lumber—which is justified 
under either tariff policy, and is in the interest of the public 
because it is in the interest of forest conservation—being 
made the football in the struggle for mere political 
advantage. 

For these reasons we, as an_ association, through the 
board of governors, have protested against the socalled reci- 
procity agreement with Canada. Failing of passage at the 


last Congress it has been presented again at the special 
session and we have a somewhat curious sight of a measure 
framed, offered to Congress and advocated by a Republican 
President, being made a weapon by the Democratic House 
in its attack on Republican principles, at the same time 
violating its own tariff theories. 

Now, that bill is in the Senate, under discussion in the 
finance committee. The lumber industry has made an extreme- 
ly favorable impression on that committee, and it is believed 
that not to exceed three of its membership of fifteen are 
really in favor of the bill and that a similar situation pre- 
vails in the Senate as a whole. 

The bill will be reported out of the committee, but probably 
with material amendments, designed to introduce into | 
some genuine reciprocity. Possibly it may be reported out 
simply without recommendation—but this seems certain: 
That if no member of the committee felt himself bound wd 
party ties or obligations or were under no pledge to the ad- 
ministration, the bill as it stands would be adversely re 
ported by a vote of about eleven to four. 

In the Senate itself polls of the membership indicate prac- 
tically a tie at this moment, but in spite of this apparent 
situation today the vote adverse to the bill would be over: 
whelming if members of the Senate were not under pledge 
to party or administration. 

It is believed that before the discussion closes the sentl- 
ment against the bill, which is so rapidly growing through- 
out the country at large, will be so reflected in the Senate 
that. the larger considerations and the real interests of the 
country will determine the matter on what we believe to 
be the side of justice. 

hen it was announced in January that representatives 
of Canada and the United States respectively had agreed 
upon a reciprocal arrangement as to trade between the two 
countries the country was pleased. Reciprocity has a cheer- 
ful and soothing sound and I think that the people in gen- 
eral, including ourselves, were inclined to give the President 
and his advisers hearty support, but study of the bill changed 
the feeling with which it was regarded. When it was seen 
that its reciprocity was confined largely to the title and 
that in its nee it was nonreciprocal and in many re- 
spects inequitable, public opinion rapidly changed, until now 
it is freely predicted by other interests that if the bill be- 
comes a law not one of the northern border states, from 
ocean to ocean, in which the farmers control, will give its 
support to the sponsor of the bill in the next national elec- 
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f he should be renominated for the presidency. This is 
ay oan that comes especially from the farming interests, 
who have been thoroughly aroused to the discriminations 
shown against that great industry and who have through 
their representatives that have appeared in Washington 
greatly changed the feeling in Congress. 


Welcome Allies. 


ere let me say that this bill has made strange bed- 
ae 4 The farmers in the northern states who two years 
ago showed such bitter antagonism to the lumber duty a 
changing their minds, ‘They now admit that the comers 
of the slight protection accorded lumber would have little 
or no effect upon prices of lumber to the consumers and that 
the few dollars of advantage the farmer might receive from 
being able to save a few possible dollars on the occasional 
building of a house or barn would be wiped out twenty 
times over in the annual loss of value of his own products. 

We found, therefore, many of the men who two years ago 
were strong in their —— to any duty upon lumber 
now willing to retain the present duty, claiming that it is 
only a very reasonable one, while demanding retention of 
the duty on the products of their farmer constituents. 

This fact promises good for the lumber industry. We 
are no longer to be attacked, as manufacturers, by the farm 
papers of the country or by the political conventions in 
agricultural states on the ground that we constitute a 
trust and dictate the prices paid by consumers. The 
friendliest relations have been established between these 
opponents of the reciprocity bill and the representatives 

the lumbermen. 

. Allied with these are many other interests. The cattle 
raisers of the country are up in arms and the public senti- 
ment of Texas is now against this particular reciprocity 
measure. The fishermen of both coasts and the manufac- 
turers of wood pulp and, comarnelty. those who are using 
the manufactured paper product like the book manufac- 
turers of the United States, have joined in strong protest 
against reciprocity. 

erhis pertinently leads to the question, “Who is advocating 
the bill?’ From a close analysis it appears the newspapers 
of the United States are practically alone in advocating the 
passage of the bill, reinforced in a mild way by some com- 
mercial bodies located in some of the cities along the border 
who would like to Increase their trade with Canada, and 
a certain class of sentimentalists to whom the mere word 
“reciprocity” appeals, and many of whom admitted on ex- 
amination that they have not really studied the bill or its 
effect upon the industries of the country. 

Experience gained in the previous tariff campaign, as 

explained In my address a year ago, taught us a lesson 
and enabled us to have our association reasonably well 
organized and with a manager Legere equipped, who 
has done very intelligent and strong work recently at Wash- 
ington in so thorou iy placing before the members of the 
finance committee of the Senate the good reasons why the 
bill should not be considered favorably. A very short time 
spent in looking over the reports of the hearings during 
the past week wonld show anyone quickly the valuable 
statistics, the concrete examples, the correct intelligent in- 
formation presented, all of which had been carefu ly pre- 
ared by your manager, and we should be congratulated on 
raving the machinery and our office ready and a manager 
able to forcefully and Legon gree | to represent us before 
that body, but your officers can not be expected to influence 
each senator of the respective states in the direct and 
personal way that is absolutely necessary. As is often so 
well sald, the average congressman and senator has “his 
ear to the ground” waiting “to hear (using the old phrase) 
from home. Therefore, we now earnestly urge upon those 
in attendance here from the respective states, at least those 
vitally interested—and there are some sections which natu- 
rally will be burt more than others should the reciprocity 
bill pass—to appoint committees of from three to five from 
each state and go to Washington immediately after this 
meeting, calling upon thelr respective congressmen and 
senators and personally explain in detail their peculiar local 
situation and the effects of the passing of the bill in their 
own states. This has been ~~ by our friends in 
Congress. Naturally each manufacturer, understanding his 
local conditions better than the officers of your association 
could possibly understand them, can show his respective 
congressman or senator whereby his respective state will 
be vitally hurt. Not alone the lumber interests will be hurt, 
but the interests of the entire state will be more or less 
affected, 

It would be deplorable if, at this particular critical period, 
after all the hard work that has been done and the sacrifices 
made by the officers of your association, after this great 
mocting, which is within one night's ride of Washington, 
you did not meet the requests of your friends in the finance 
committee and other friends in the Senate and go to Wash- 
ington and spend two or three days if necessary doing such 
missionary work as you can ag i 

I can not urge upon you too strongly at this time the 
necessity of doing this. It has been most noticeable durin 
the past two weeks in Washington—in fact during my visi 
there last week two prominent senators remarked that -it 
seemed strange that the lumbermen, the active manufac- 
turers of the Pacific coast and of the Northwest and the 
border states, and many of the great southern states, so 
far had personally not been to Washington; that it indl- 
cated to some that the lumber industry was apparently 
passive in viewing the reciprocity bill, It was particularly 
criticised by the various other associations that have had 
representatives from almost every state in the United States 
in Washington during the last month assisting their officers 
oy appearing before the finance committee and by daily mis- 
sionary work, each among their respective senators from 
their state, 

Representatives of these other interests have said to us: 
“We believe we have this iniquitous bill beaten, and if you 
lumbermen would wake up and do anything like your share 
we would be sure of it.” 


The Manager's Office. 


It is with a great deal of satisfaction that the last year’s 
experience has shown that we acted wisely in retaining Mr. 
Bronson as the active manager of the organization. We 
have been able to place before the public in many papers 
the true facts regarding our industry. 

The prejudice against our business was so strong that for 
a time results did not become apparent, but the work that 
has been done has arg shown itself since the reciprocity 
treaty was put forward by the President, when the validity 
of our arguments, which had been impressed upon the farm- 
ers and others, was admitted and now the chief purpose of 
the publicity campaign, waged under difficulties, has been 
largely accomplished. 

8 you full well know the press for several years has been 
practically closed against us, one particular reason being 
that no lumber manufacturers advertise in the dail ress. 
The papers receive no revenue from the lumber {ndustry 
and as for some time they have felt the lumbermen were 
largely responsible for the defeat of their demand for wood 
ulp and paper they have been openly antagonistic to the 
ndustry In every shape, form or manner, showing deep, in- 
tense, bitter feel against the industry as a whole. Hence, 
it has been all the harder for your manager, through the 
columns of the press, to secure nearly as much o portunity 
of getting publicity as could be afforded other industries. 
But we have been particularly fortunate in obtaining the 
favorable consideration and coperation of every journal or 
—— on forestry and conservation. Thus we have 
een able to reach the very students of forestry and con- 
servation with articles which are now bringing, and in time 
will more and more bring, a changed feeling toward this 

industry. 
Rallroad Matters. 


As had been previously stated, this association does not 
aim to interest Ttselt in freight rates. Naturally they are 


sectional and if we attempted to do so we would be soon 
placed in the embarrassing situation of seeming to favor 
one section as against the other, but the last year, as an 
experiment, at but a very slight expense so far, the man- 
ager’s office has been getting up statistics showing the com- 
parison of freight rates from given places in one state to 
iven places in another—not confining the work to certain 
focal locality, but well covering the country. 

With the’ statistics thus far compiled it is perfectly evi- 
dent that, owing to the ignorance on the part of the manu- 
facturers and the failure to codperate on a question of this 
kind as a unit, our product has been bearing more than its 
share in freight rates for a number of years, and we have 
unconsciously been greatly taken advantage of. It would be 
a hard task under the present attitude of the railroads, 
viewing unkindly anything that looks like a reduction in 
freight rates, to immediately obtain redress, but there is no 

uestion that if this subject is taken up along the lines 
that we are now seeking to have the railroad companies 
give us lower freight rates, but only trying to obtain equit- 
able treatment commence with other commodities which do 
not furnish as much tonnage as our industry does and yet 
are being carried in the same manner, the same distance 
for considerably less freight rates—and as will seem a sur- 
prise to you, many articles per carload at a higher cost 
and with greater risk to carriers than our own products. 

From experiments thus far in this line I feel warranted 
in urging upon my successor the importance of encouraging 
the management in this phase of the work and the appoint- 
ment of a special committee to personally assist the man- 
ager in this work. I wish to call especial attention that 
in doing so in no way would any certain locality be taken 
advantage of, but the question if properly handled should 
mean a saving to the industry as a whole, or at least prevent 
discrimination against us in future rate making. 

This same committee could take active charge of or assist 
in the classification question, which Charles E. Brower, of 
Memphis, Tenn., bas been handling and has done valuable 
work. He has proven the correctness of his views and the 
feasibility of the plans advocated. 

A question that has been touched upon briefly by some 
railroads for our consideration is the thought of possibly 
arriving at some classification whereby a reduced rate can 
be made on the lower grades of lumber, perhaps compen- 
sated for by se rates on the higher grades. This par- 
ticular phase of the question has not been gone into suf- 
ficiently for me at the present time to give any recommenda- 
tion, but I suggest it for your consideration. 


Timberland Taxation. 

The question of timberland taxation, which was referred 
to at our last meeting and which has been the subject of 
much study on the part of:our board of governors and of 
our manager, has proven to be a very difficult one. There 
is opposition to any change in the methods of taxation in 
some sections where conditions are not like those in others, 
yet it is a question that must be coupled with conservation 
= reforestation, if this latter shall work out on practical 

nes. 


Forest Fire Prevention. 


This is a matter that is of chief interest to certain par- 
ticular sections, others not being affected in any material 
way, and it seems to your officers that it must be handled 
from a local standpoint, though the National association 
should feel it is its duty to assist wherever possible in se- 
curing from the state or national government its active 
if not financial support. This matter is one which your 
manager has succeeded in ————. upon the people who 
are making a specialty of this work, among other things 
impressing upon them the fact that there is probably no part 
of the business community which receives such small returns 
from the money it pays in taxes. The most we get back is 
some public roads that perhaps we do not need and, of 
course, the general alleged protection of the government. 
The city taxpayer has his property protected against fire 
by the city fire department, but the man who pays taxes 
on his timberlands gets practically no such return. 


Forest Conservation, 

It is to be regretted that the chairman of our conserva- 
tion committee of the National association is not here today 
to address you upon this subject. At this time I can not 
help but express my geese" regret that in the National Con- 
servation ongress, held in Saint Paul, last September, 
the activities of those who were there for the apparent sole 
pease of advancing what they thought to be their political 
nterests led to a peculiarly delicate situation, which war- 
ranted Capt. J. B. hite in declining the presidency of the 
Conservation Congress. He could not accept the terms and 
conditions surrounding the offer of the presidency, which 
was coupled with the requirement that he place upon his 
executive committee certain specified men, which he could 
not with dignity to himself or our association agree to. He 
is to be commended for refusing the presidency of the Con- 
servation Congress under such circumstances. The same 
agencies at that time, through the aid of the Associated 
Press, most unjustly through false reports sent out, made 
a bitter attack upon your president. 


Honorary Memberships. 


One of the important elements that should assist in ce- 
menting more closely our association work is to have oon- 
tinued the yearly honorary memberships, from which source 
considerable financial assistance is derived, most necessary, 
but above this and more important is the interesting of the 
more prominent holders of timberlands, many of whom are 
not active manufacturers, but whose interests in results to 
be accomplished by the association are equal if not more 
so than those actively manufacturing. The gd cost of 
the honorary membership is but $100, a life membership 
being $500. 

Up to the present time, it gives me great pleasure in 
stating that we have secured five life memberships, as 
follows: 

J. W. Cochran, Ashland, Wis. 

Robert A. Booth, Eugene, Ore. 

ii W. Gilchrist, Alpena, Mich, 

1. B. Hewes, Jeanerette, La. 

James D. Lacey, Chicago, Ill. 


I would recommend to my successor that he keep actively 
in mind the increasing of the honorary memberships. No 
more important work should fall upon the manager of this 
association than that of having those who are now honorary 
members keep alive their membership and also to encourage 
others to take life membership certificates. : 

Allow me to urgently request those who hold annual 
certificates to increase their contribution so as to be entitled 
to life membership, as no greater adornment could be placed 
in their office than a framed certificate of this identity with 
so great a national organization. 


Present Status of Affiliated Organizations. 


It is to be regretted that during the last year we lost 
one of our affiliated organizations, namely, the Oregon & 
Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. Your offi- 
cers made every effort to have them retain their member- 
ship, and after they tendered their resignations made strong 
endeavors to have them reconsider their action and return to 
the fold. Our manager, Mr. Bronson, made a special trip 
to Portland and, assisted by several members of the Pacific 
Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, presented to them 
the importance of maintaining the unity of the industry, 
but up to the present time our efforts have been unsuccess- 
ful. However, negotiations have been pending for some 
time, with the result that they will soon be affiliated with 
the National body again, as a part of the consolidated body 
on the north Pacific coast. But we have not diminished in 
numbers, having obtained a new membership from the coast, 
namely, the Pacific Coast Sugar & White Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association, of which George X. Wendling is president, 
and the members of which have shown their interest by his 
presence here today. 


Our manager has up at the present time negotiations 
which promise favorable action by the Spruce Manufacturers’ 
Association of Pennsylvania and West Virginie which will 
very likely soon join us. Also the Empire State Forest 
Products Association, covering the industry of New York, 
the Adirondacks especially, as well as the New Hampshire 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, recently organized at 
Boston. 

Yale Forestry School Endowment. 

Your officers within the last year have given considerable 
thought and time toward ‘completing the $100,000 endow- 
ment for the chair of “Applied Foresty and Practical Lum- 
bering” in the Yale Forestry School, and it is with a great 
deal of pleasure that we are now able to state officially that 
this fund has been raised, though the last $5,000 was par- 
ticularly a hard pull. 

Deceased Members. 

It is my sad duty to call your attention to the fact that 
since our last meeting death has taken from us some of our 
most prominent members, among whom was our first presi{- 
dent, Edgar Charles Fosburgh, of Norfolk, Va., a most in- 
telligent and tireless worker in our behalf. At the last 
meeting of the board of governors, of which he was a mem- 
ber, suitable resolutions were adopted and an engrossed copy 
sent to his widow. 

From our list of honorary members it is to be regretted 
that during the first year in the life of our honorary mem- 
berships we lost H. P. Svendsen, of Spokane, Wash., and 
W. E. Wheeler, of Portville, N. Y., both prominent in our 
association's work. 

The committee on resolutions will undoubtedly take ap- 
propriate action. 

Meetings of the Board. 

During the last year through a combination of circum- 
stances we were unable to have as many meetings of the 
board of governors as should be held during the year. I 
feel that meetings should be held every three months in 
order that the active management may receive the results 
of such an exchange of ideas among the board of governors, 
and helpful recommendations. While it has been found ex- 
pete J difficult at some periods to secure a reasonable repre- 
sentation of the board I feel our experiences prompt me to 
urge strongly the importance of having meetings at least 
three or four times a year, particularly in order that the 
active management may not be criticized by any of the 
affiliated organizations, without the basis of actual knowl- 
edge as to what is really transpiring. Such meetings would 
be bound to strengthen the ties of confidence that should 
exist between the different affiliated organizations, and those 
that attend, returning home, could then so much better dis- 
seminate to the various affiliated associations the information 
and work of the active officers of the National. 


The Business Situation. 


A year ago at our meeting indications pointed to improved 
business conditions, and the prophecy made at that time has 
to some extent been fulfilled. he volume of trade has con- 
siderably increased. There have been some advances in the 
price of low grade lumber, but by no means is lumber today 
selling at what it should be, consistent with the price of 
stumpage, the cost of production, transportation, the over- 
head ey and carrying charges of interest, taxes and 
risk of fires and cyclones, 

Viewing the situation from the immediate present the 
crop reports never were better and, while the prices are 
somewhat lower, if the present indications of volume ma- 
terialize, it should approach at least that of last year. The 
future never looked better from an agricultural standpoint. 

But one strong feature that may affect the farmer, cause 

him to hesitate and delay contemplated and necessary im- 
provements, which particularly would affect lumber, is the 
uncertainty of the reciprocity bill passing, and if it should 
pass, immediately placing on the free list all of the farmers’ 
products, in my judgment it would have a ee to in- 
uence the farmers of the middle West, extreme West and 
Northwest to wait and allow conditions to settle in order 
to determine how much they would be affected by such 
changed conditions. This, in my opinion, would stop at least 
for the time their making such improvements and enemees 
such articles as under ordinary circumstances they woulll 
reasonably expect to purchase this fall. In my judgment 
this will not alone affect the purchase of lumber to some 
extent, but everything else as well, except immediate and 
absolute necessities. 

Also, this must: have some effect upon farmland values 
in the middle West, extreme West and Northwest, as it is 
bound to have the tendency to divert investments to the 
Canadian Northwest, where cheap land is available, also 
diverting more or less of the funds that would ordinarily be 
retained in our own —— 

This particular situation is at the present time peculiarly 
and directly retarding the development of a section of the 
country where, — to the reciprocity bill being presented, 
there was considerable favorable consideration being given 
toward the settling of the cheap lands, cutover lands and 
drained lands, and which had not shared up to this time 
with the more favored sections of the West and middle West, 
viz., the South. This is especially deplorable to the southern 
lumber manufacturers as naturally they would have been 
enabled to market a greater portion of their product in 
nearby markets. 

The financial situation is apparently sound, money being 
plentiful, not alone at all large centers, but throughout the 
country, and-at comparatively very low rates. 

The transportation companies have stopped everything but 
absolutely necessary improvements and the purchasing of 
additional equipment. his directly affects the lumbermen. 
There is one exception to this, and that appears in the box 
industry. A marked improvement during the last six months 
has been evidenced, and a considerably larger portion of 
this class of lumber has been utilized and cut up by the 
box industry, which makes the low grade material in reason- 
ably active demand. 

The Blue Book. 


Again I feel it a pleasure and a duty to call the attention 
of those lumber manufacturers who as yet are not sub- 
scribers to the importance of subscribing to the Blue Book, 
and to urge strongly upon all of them to do so. It should 
be considered a necessity among all manufacturers, and the 
greater the number who subscribe to it, the more codperation 
is extended to the management, the more efficient it becomes. 
No lumber manufacturer can subscribe to a more valuable 
asset than this in his business, 

The secretary of each affiliated organization should feel 
it his duty to assist in having every member of his associa- 
tion subscribe for it. There can be no further question of 
the Blue Book, the official credit organ of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, being an experiment or a 
success. 

At this time I feel warranted in especially complimenting 
the association on your manager, as from experience too 
much confidence can not be reposed in him. In all his 
work his diplomatic qualities are especially noticeable. He 
has an effective yet most courteous way of, approaching not 
alone a subject but all those with whom he comes in contact. 
It is especially noticeable in handling difficult or delicate 
situations. He is in a remarkable degree able to quiet ani- 
mosities, reconcile differences and leave behind him an im- 
pression favorable both to himself and the cause which he 
represents, 

At this time it is with a oy deal of pride and satisfac- 
tion that I thank the board of governors, the officers and 
individual members of the affiliated associations, for the 
confidence at all times reposed in me; for their most hearty 
support and codperation. While I have spent considerable 
thought, time and energy in behalf of the National associa- 
tion, the remembrance of the pleasant relations more than 
makes up for the same and shall long be remembered as one 
of the most pleasant experiences in my business career. 

I bespeak for my successor the same hearty coéperation 
and assistance, and I urge. upon you the importance of this 
request in order that he may bring about greater results. 
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WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON’S SESSION. 


The session on the first afternoon began at 2:30 
o’clock with an attendance nearly as large as that of the 
morning. The first of the afternoon’s proceedings was 
the verbal report of the manager of the association, 
Leonard Bronson, who said: 


We are so far behind our program that it seems wise to 
rush the proceedings as fast as possible in order to catch 
up with the schedule. The president in his address has 
covered many of the points that I would have covered in 
my report; therefore with your permission I will just 
mention a few special things that I wish to say to you 
personally, and ask “‘leave to print.”’ 

When I accepted this office, with which I was honored, 
I supposed it would be an office job and that certain parts 
of my work for which I was specially employed would be 
earried on orderly and systematically and with some ease, 
put I find that since the last annual meeting I have made 
about twenty-three trips out of Chicago, in length from 
one day to six weeks. I do not know how many thou- 
sands of miles I have traveled; last year it was about 
40,000 miles, the first three months of this year over 13,000 
miles—nearly 14,000 miles. I have been in Washington, D. 
C., I think, eight times, spending there periods of from 
two or three days to a month. I do not like to go to 
Washington very well, but I have done it in the line of my 
duty, and the board of governors always has been advised 
of the results of my work and what progress I was 
making. 

My trips to various sections of the country have been, 
part of them, visits to associations. I believe I have 
attended regular meetings of every association except one. 
It was important, it seemed to me and to the board, that 
I should make these visits to get acquainted with condi- 
tions in the various sections, the opinions and the needs 
of the affiliated associations and of lumbermen and lumber 
interests represented by them. 

It is to me somewhat remarkable that under the adverse 
conditions that have prevailed during the last year or two, 
where in some sections I think practically every mill has 
been operated at a loss, that the associations have been 
so strongly supported. It is evidence to me that associa- 
tion work has demonstrated its value and that lumbermen 
generally—lumbermen of the better class, the more intelli- 
gent class—realize that if their condition is not satisfac- 
tory within the associations with the coéperation which 
they are able to secure through the associations, their 
condition would be pitiful indeed without them, for while 
our lumber associations are in no sense restrictive of 
competition the mere acquaintance made possible leads to 
a better understanding than otherwise would prevail. You 
ean be of help in other than price-making ways or any- 
thing that savors of combination or objectionable agree- 
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ment. You know better than I the ways in which the 
associations can serve you. That these associations or 
organizations have been so strongly supported testifies to 
the fact that they have demonstrated their value; and as 
the various local associations or those devoted to particu- 
lar woods are strongly supported for the improvement of 
local conditions, so the National association, which repre- 
sents the common interests of all the affiliated organiza- 
tions, should likewise be supported. 

The president has spoken of the work done in regard to 
the reciprocity bill and I do not need to go into that 
further. 

Timber Ownership and Combinations. 

I had the pleasure of appearing before the finance com- 
mittee of the Senate four times last week, on each occa- 
sion taking up a different part of our general lumber sub- 
ect, and at one of these meetings I discussed the Herbert 

nox Smith report on ownership of —— timber. I 
did that because the effect of that report has been to 
prejudice the public mind against the lumber business and 
80 to create an apparent argument for placing lumber on 
the free list. The committee seemed to be very much in- 
terested in the subject, not only those whom we consider 
friendly but those who are hostile to us in a greater or 
less degree, and I tried to impress this fact upon them: 
that whatever the casual reader gains from that report 
it is in effect almost a demonstration of the nonexistence 
of trusts, combinations or agreements in restraint of trade 
in the sawmill interest. Herbert Knox Smith says in that 
report that conditions surrounding the lumber manufac- 
turing industry are such as to make combinations ex- 
tremely difficult. It is more practicable, he says, in the 
selling or handling of lumber, where the conditions more 
nearly approach those in some other lines. I think that I 
was able to show to the committee that instead of that 
one being an attack upon the business of manufactur- 
ng lumber it was in effect a very strong defense of it 
against the charge of combination. 

Handling of Railroad Subjects. 

I asked the board of governors last evening as to the 
advisability of appointing a railroad committee, so to 
—s. which would be on hand and competent to do 
eae ae work we should do in regard to railroad sub- 
gocts, We have felt, and I know, that we can not inter- 
ore with much of the work being done by the affiliated 
organizations. They have their special fields to cover and 
ore of them have well established, capable freight rate 
- pesus and organizations of that sort. They are doing 
pear work and are doing work which we could not do 
peng prejudicing in their favor the interests of some 
pce but there are common matters. The car stake 
Nati on that was up some some years ago, handled by the 
well —. Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, might 
tunit e handled by ours if the occasion arose or the oppor- 
whi i ered. There are interstate commerce questions 

ch all of us are interested and which this organiza- 


tion handles. I think the railroad work of the association 
should be directed by a committee. We have, however, 
since the last meeting employed a railroad rate man to 
make comparisons in various parts of the country between 
the rates paid on lumber and those paid on other, similar 
bulk commodities. I will read a statement which has 
been handed to me from this department: 


Report of the Rate Department. 

The traffic work that is being done in this office comprises 
the making of rate statements covering the rates on lumber 
and various commodities analogous to lumber. 

These statements are made up in radial groups, showing a 
central point and the rates to and from points surrounding 
for a distance of 15v to 3,400 miles. For illustration take 
Chicago as a base. A comparative statement is made show- 
ing rates on lumber, coal, wheat, corn, stone, sand, cement 
and iron to and from Missouri river points, Ohio and Mis- 
—- river points, northern and western points, and Cen- 
tral Freight Association territory as far east as Buffalo. 
Other groups are formed with Minnesota Transfer, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Cincinnati, New Orleans, Atlanta, Buffalo and 
Seattle, as bases showing rates to and from various points 
as outlined in the Chicago group. Other groups will be 
formed until the entire country is covered. It is the inten- 
tion to have all the statements printed and distributed among 
the members of the association. 

The work has been retarded by the railroads’ inability or 
unwillingness to furnish tariffs covering the various com- 
modities in the different sections of the country. 

In making up comparative statements of rates in groups 
on lumber and analogous commodities to and from various 
ewe it developed the fact that the rate on lumber is 
1igher in proportion to its value than on some like articles. 
Take, for instance, a car of lumber shipped from Chicago 
to Kansas City weighing 40,000 pounds, about 13,500 feet 
at an average price of $16, would amount to $216, the rate 
is 16 cents and the freight charges $64. A car of wheat 
handled between the same points, and the same weight, 
would contain 666 bushels, at an average price of 80 cents 
amounts to $532.80, the rate is 12 cents and freight charges 
$48. A car of corn at the same weight contains 714 bushels, 
at an average price of 48 cents amount to $342.72, the rate 
is 11 cents and the freight charges $44. A car of bituminous 
coal weighing 40,000 pounds contains twenty tons, which at 
an average price of $1.30 a ton at the mines, amounts to 
$26, the rate is 11% cents or $2.25 a ton, and freight 
charges $45. <A car of cement contains about 100 barrels 
or 40,000 pounds, at an average price of $1 a barrel amounts 
to $100, the freight rate is 12% cents and charges $50. 
About the same rates of difference in rates applies from 
other points in the Chicago group. Also Minnesota Transfer, 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, Kansas City, Seattle, New Orleans, 
Atlanta and Buffalo groups. 


Stopping In Transit Diversions and Reconsignments. 

There is practically no uniformity in the rules and regu- 
lations governing the stopping in transit, diversions and re- 
consignments by the railroads. The charges for the service 
vary, and the collection of charges are different and no com- 
prehensive or systematic effort seems to have been made to 
bring about a uniform basis for such charges. 

The stopping in transit to complete loading or for partly 
unloading has been taken up by the railroads comprising the 
Central Freight Association and the chairman instructed to 
summarize the situation and submit advise letter to all 
—- for their views as to entirely abolishing the privi- 
ege. 

Articles Taking Lumber Rates. 

There is quite a difference in the number of articles taking 
lumber rates when destined to different locations, the num- 
ber being limited to some territory and increased to others. 
This has also been taken up by the Central Freight Associa- 
tion and a committee appointed to consider and report a 
revised list of articles on which lumber rates will apply. 

Louisiana, Arkansas and Mississippi shipped during 1909 
148,258,000 feet of cottonwood valued at $2,810,005, an 
average price of $18.95; 6,165,130,000 feet of yellow pine 
valued at $79,667,690, an average price of $12.92; 705,532,- 
000 feet of cypress valued at $14,378,167, an average price 
of $20.37, and 356,183,000 feet of gum valued at $4,610,078, 
aun average price of $12.94. 

The rates on cottonwood and gum are from 1 cent to 7 
cents a hundred pounds less than the rate on yellow pine 
and cypress, from portions of the above territory, while the 
same rates apply to all kinds from the balance of the terri- 
tory. It may be that conditions exist in that part of the 
states mentioned that would justify a lower rate on cotton- 
wood and gum than on yellow pine and cypress, although 
there is less tonnage and a higher average value on the 
former. For example: From Gleasons, Ark., a local point 
on the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern railway, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission ordered that the cypress 
lumber rate to St. Louis should be 15 cents, which is 4 cents 
less than the yellow pine rate and 1 cent less than the 
cottonwood rate to the same point. The rate was reduced 
proportionately to Memphis and Thebes. From the Pacific 
coast the conditions are somewhat different. From that 
pono | the lumber valued the highest and the least ton- 
nage takes the higher rate. 

An allowance of 500 pounds for car stakes and standards 
will be allowed for freight requiring it when loaded on flat 
or gondola cars is provided in the official and western 
classifications but not in the southern. The southern rail- 
roads, however, in their exceptions to the classification pro- 
vide for an allowance of 500 pounds for stakes but it nappies 
to lumber ae. Some of the roads in the western classifica- 
tion provide in their tariffs that the allowance will apply 
on lumber only, others to lumber and logs, still others to 
forest products and forest products except logs. 

There is also a great difference in the minimum weights 
on lumber, both state and interstate, ranging from 20,000 
to 40,000 according to the size of the car and the territory 
shipped to. 

You are no doubt aware of the conditions as outlined and 
it is brought to your attention with the idea that some 
action might be taken to bring about an a and de- 
fensible basis and uniformity in all matters pertaining to 
lumber traffic. 

Existing conditions in sections of the country may make 
it impossible for a general application to be made but it 
does seem that there ought to be some medium ground upon 
which each section of the country could be united, doing 
away with so much annoyance and friction and bringing 
about a harmonious feeling between the shipper and rail- 
roads. 

There are a number of other subjects which you will 
read when the report is printed, but it will call attention 
to the fact that there is work of this sort to be done by 
this association and the very moderate cost which it ‘in- 
volves it seems to me should be accepted by the asso- 


ciation. 
Reports Deferred. 


The reports of the secretary and treasurer on account 
of Secretary Smith’s absence were deferred and reports 
of standing committees were called for. It was an- 
nounced that Capt. J. B. White, chairman of the com- 
mittee on forestry, was enjoying a well deserved vacation 
in Europe, and if any report was received at this time 
it would have to come from other members of the com- 
mittee, R. A. Long, William Irvine and J. A. Freeman. 
The first two gentlemen named either were not in the 
room or escaped the eye of the Chair, but Mr. Freeman 
was sitting well forward and was called upon. 

Mr. Freeman said that he had no formal report to 
make, but might attempt to make a few remarks which 
he would hardly dare to make if the chairman, Mr. 
White, were present, unless perhaps that worthy gentle- 


man after viewing forestry as practiced under European 
conditions might find, as the speaker had found, general 
enthusiasm over the subject somewhat evaded. He 
very agony described the operation of large lime 
kilns in Italy by using as fuel the trimmings of grape 
vines and olive and orange trees, and his disappointment 
at his first view of the Black Forest, the famous German 
Schwarzenwald, which he had imagined was one of the 
wonder views of the world. As a matter of fact, he said 
the German idea of saving its trees did not oceur until 
after it had them very well cut down and that its present 
forests were obviously replanted ones, as evidenced by the 
straight lines of trees etc. He hunted up a German 
saw mill; watched the two operators pick up the log 
bodily and place it on the carriage, and watched them 
take eight minutes in sawing a board eight inches wide 
and twelve feet long. He noticed, however, that they 
were not growing trees in Europe where it was possible 
to grow anything else, and that the same principle applied 
well to this country, although there were some sections 
of the United States more valuable for tree growing 
than for the growing of agricultural crops. 


The Forest Service. 


In conclusion the speaker said it was probably a good 
thing to agitate the subject of forestry «nd keep the 
people thinking about it. The situation in this country 
is a peculiar one, which may best be summarized in 
the words of the speaker as follows: 


Our great and wise and good government has established 
a forestry department whose duty it is to induce the lum- 
berman more carefully to conserve his forests, to cut 
only the trees that are worth cutting and to see if possible 
that another crop is growing to take its place; also that 
he should only cut trees according to logical forestry to 
only such an amount as there is practical use for. ow 
that comes pretty near being curtailment. In steps an- 
other department of the government—they really have it 
in three departments—and investigates the general situa- 
tion and discovers that somehow or other in the process 
of working this out on practical lines (and they make a 
fuss about it) a few men have got things in such shape 
that the timber will be saved, and that is looked upon by 
the public at large as a terrible indictment of every man 
who owns a tree. I would like to ask how on earth you 
are going to reconcile these two conditions—you must not 
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cut any more timber than the actual consumption needs 
and if you don't cut more lumber than is actually needed 
we will send you to jail. If that be a fair statement of 
the situation, it is about time that we convince the gov- 
ernment that it is using the wong kind of tactics in dwal- 
ing with us, or else we are liable to lose our great interest 
in the one arm of the government known as the Forest 
Service. 

Some of those here will remember one meeting in which 
I asked Mr. Pinchot if the Forest Service appreciated the 
coéperation of the lumbermen and he replied that it was 
absolutely necessary in order to accomplish anything. If 
the representatives of the government are green enough 
to imagine that they are going to continue to have the 
coéperation of a body of lumbermen that they are tor- 
menting to death and traducing and trying to worry in 
every little way they can, it is more than they have any 
right to expect. I have enjoyed serving upon this forestry 
committee under Captain White for a number of years 
and have tried to raise myself up to hights and pitches 
of enthusiasm, but when I see this condition of things I 
lose heart in it. I do not want to be a pessimist, but it 
is just as well when we have these things before us to 
confront them squarely and to try to do something to 
bring about a better condition. [Applause.] 


The Defebaugh Memorial. 


L. K. Baker was then called as chairman of the com- 
mittee appointed at the meeting in New Orleans to re- 
port on a memorial to James E. Defebaugh, deceased. 
Mr. Baker was not present, but J. E. Rhodes read for 
him the following report of the committee: 


The committee to which was left the recommendation 
of a memorial which would be suitable to express the 
esteem in which the memory of the late J. E. Defebaugh 
is held by the lumbermen of the United States, har most 
carefully considered the matter from every standpoint, 
and begs leave to report that we feel that the testimonial 
in recognition of the life and works of James Elliott 
Defebaugh will be most fitting if it is associated with the 
Christian organization to which he gave so much of his 
time and efforts, for not the least of his influence among 
his fellow men was his devotion to the religious faith of 
his choice, and his high Christian ideals. 

We therefore recommend that a memorial window be 
placed by this association in the Forty-First Street Pres- 
byterian Church of the city of Chicago, an institution the 
upbuilding of which Mr. Defebaugh devoted many years 
of earnest and conscientious effort, and in the welfare of 
which he was so greatly interested. 

We cannot think of any more fitting or appropriate tes- 
timonial than this, and therefore recommend further that 
the cost of the same, not to exceed $2,000, be appropriated 
from the general funds of this association. 


The committee’s report was seconded by Charles 8. 
Keith and carried by a rising vote. 
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For the committee on raising the fund for a chair 
of forestry at Yale J. E. Rhodes reported, in the absence 
of Chairman Weyerhaeuser, that during the last year 
the entire fund of $100,000 had been completed, which 
annauncement was received with great applause. 


Special Committees. 
The Chair then announced the appointment of the fol- 


lowing special committees: 


Auditing—C. A. Barton, R. H. Vansant, Paul Page. 

Credentials—Thomas Shevlin, jr., C. A. Smith, G. von 
Platen, S. M. Bloss, F. E. Waymer, J. P._ McGoldrick. 

Press—Douglas Malloch, H. H. Gibson, J. W. Gatewood, 
James Boyd, J. W. Long, B. A. Johnson. 

Resolutions—W. B. Stillwell, C. . Johnson, J. H. 
Bloedel, J. L. Thompson, A. L. Osborne, William Deary, 
A. T. Gerrans, C. C. Bronson. 





WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


The Chair then announced that a digression from the 
regular order would now be made in order to hear James 
A. Emery, counselor for the National Association of 
Manufacturers, speak on the subject of workingmen’s 
compensation in the United States. Mr. Emery an- 
nounced that he would attempt only to make a statement 
of general principles and to state the somewhat legal 
principles involved in as plain language as possible. He 
proved a most interesting and eloquent speaker and 
showed a deep familiarity with the development along 
this line in foreign countries as well as in the United 
States. It is hoped that Mr. Emery’s views may be 
set forth later in a more prominent way than would be 
possible in the columns of a convention report. Only the 
briefest synopsis of his able address will herein be 
included. 

Workingmen’s Compensation. 

American interest in and ideas on the subject of working- 
men’s compensation have been largely imported. Its basic 
idea is remuneration for the employed during the period of 
disability while the theory of the employer’s lability is the 
legal responsibility for the accident rests upon the person 
actually or constructively at fault for the accident, his em- 
ployer or his agent. One Is a compensation for injury Iirre- 
spective of any question of fault upon another and in many 
cases irrespective of any a of fault on the part of the 
injured person unless this fault practically amounts to 
deliberate self injury. In the other case, however, the 
compensation rests entirely upon another than the person 
injured, 

The speaker showed in general that two forms of com- 
pensation were prominent abroad, one the German plan 
under which both the employer and the employee con- 
tribute to a fund accumulated under the supervision of 
the state from which accident victims are compensated 
during the pene of disability, the compensation decreas- 
ing as disability disappears, or if it is permanent, con- 
tinuing until death, or if death results from the injury, 
compensation being paid to dependents within certain 
limits of relation. Great Britain, after having for seven 
hundred years followed substantially the same practices 
that have up to this time been followed in the United 
States, has abandoned the old plan of fixed individual 
responsibility and makes the injured workman a pensioner 
of the employer within certain limits. The employer has 
no further duty toward the injured person than the pay- 
ment of the prescribed compensation and has no responsi- 
bility as to giving medical aid to the injured etc. 


The German Plan. 


In this connection Mr. Emery referred also briefly to 
the Norwegian plan under which the German plan of 
accumulation of an insurance fund is followed, but this 
fund is raised entirely by taxation placed upon the 
employer. The Germans, under their careful methods of 
working out statistics for everything under the sun, and 
sometimes beyond that, have worked out very careful 
figures on accidents which have to some extent been cor- 
roborated by more limited statistics gathered by the 
factory inspectors in England. The German statistics 
show—their careful figures cover five years—that sub- 
stantially 43 percent are due to the general and unpre- 
ventable hazards of industry, 29 percent are due to the 
fault of the employee, 17 percent are due to the fault of 
the employer and the balance, or about 10 percent, are 
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due to the fault of both employer and employee. 

Under the German plan the employer assumes the 
responsibility for 71 percent of the accidents or that 
percentage which is not directly the fault of the em- 
ployee, and contributes to the insurance fund in that pro- 
portion. The employee contributes 29 percent or an exact 
proportion to the general number of accidents which are 
considered the employer’s fault. This plan is, however, 
so carefully worked out that this relative percentage 
varies for the various industries according to the actual 
accumulative experiences. 

It is therefore to the interest of both employee and 
employer, working together, to keep accidents at a 
minimum, as this reduces the rate of premium collected 
from that particular industry or even from that particular 
establishment in the industry. The great tendency of the 
plan is therefore to reduce accidents. Further, it is to 
the interest of the individual employer that his employee 
when injured shall receive as promptly as possible the 
full compensation to which he is entitled, and there is 
entirely removed the incentive to antagonism which 
always exists when the amount to be paid to the em- 
ployee comes directly from the pockets of the employer. 

The English plan is on a plane with its poor laws. 
The injured workingman is made a pensioner or depend- 
ent while under the German insurance plan there is no 
blow to his self-respect. 


Needed Provision. 


In the United States for some time it has been recog- 
nized that some means of meeting the social loss and 
waste resulting from present accidents in the manufac- 
turing industries was badly needed. The constant tend- 
ency, a8 now more dangerous forces are employed and im 
proved machinery of greater complication and higher 
speed is introduced, is to increase the hazards of the 
industry and the number of accidents which are really 
unforeseeable and unpreventable. Under the theory of 
the employer’s liability the employer has sought to dis- 
tribute the hazard by means of private insurance of his 
liability. 

Careful statistics show that only about 50 percent of 
the money paid to employers’ liability companies, or 
about $9,000,000 out of $17,500,000, thus collected in pre- 
miums.reaches the injured workmen. Under the German 
plan the efficiency is over 90 percent. Notwithstanding 
these facts such legislation as has been attempted in this 
direction in New York, New Jersey, Illinois and various 
other states has been, in placing greater responsibility 
upon the employer, putting the loss upon him and leaving 
to him to distribute the loss if possible upon the rest 
of society by increasing prices upon his product if com- 
petition permits him to do this. The difficulty here, 
however, is that under our form of government there 
are certain fixed limitations on the power of the state. 
Under the constitutional monarchy or under the almost 
unlimited power of the English parliament it is possible 
to make the employer pay for accidents for which really 


Nomination—F. X. Wendling and Messrs. Gilchrist, Con- 
rad, Carpenter, Shevlin, McGoldrick, Bronson, Bloss, Mil- 
lard, Ward and Landom., 

It was announced that the committee on nomination 
would convene on Wednesday at club room 6. Chairman 
Stillwell, of the committee on resolutions, asked the mem- 
bers to meet immediately after adjournment and decide 
upon a place of regular meeting, 


INTELLIGENTLY DISCUSSED. 


no responsibility can be charged against him, but this is 
contrary to our constitutional provision against taking 
property without due process of law and has so been 
held by the supreme court of New York. That decision 
was not a blow against the principle of workingmen’s 
compensation but merely criticized the methods by which 
it was attempted to carry it out. 

The speaker then pointed out that under the German 
plan the compensation to the workingman would be paid, 
not through exercise of the police power of the state but 
through the exercise of the taxation power. This was 
already being accomplished in the United States by 
the care of the state over its dependents, the poor, the 
insane and the orphan children. The speaker argued that 
if it were desirable to exercise this paternal care of the 
helpless, that if it were desirable that the state should 
supervise the education of the citizen and provide for 
it by general taxation, it was the more desirable that 
it should in the same manner provide for the great 
economic waste involved in the accidents of industry, so 
that the compensation would be available promptly dur- 
ing the time of helplessness and need instead of being 
greatly delayed by the slow processes of the courts, ~ 

Those present listened with fixed attention to Mr. 
Emery’s address and at its conclusion F. X. Wendling 
expressed his deep interest in it and his hope that it 
would be printed in complete form for general distribu 
tion among the individual members of the affiliated 
associations, 


A Member—I move that the address be printed in regular 
— “te pamphlet form—and be distributed as may be re 
quired. 

The Chair—-We will see that it is done. It is a good sug 
gestion. 

Charles $8. Keith—I don’t believe we should pass up the 
subject without some discussion. We have to recognize that 
we have to get to something in the line of workman’s com 
pensation or take the alternative of increasing our liability. 
I have been unfortunate enough to appear before several 
state legislatures on this subject. I think a committee should 
be appointed by this association and empowered to employ 
counsel to study into this subject as showing its relation to 
the lumber business and to recommend something to be 
studied ourselves and to be recommended to the legislatures, 
which are to convene two years from now. 

The Chair—lI feel that this association and every person 
here have been greatly favored by the able and intelligent 
address that Mr. Emery gave this afternoon. He came from 
New York here for the sole purpose of giving this address. 
I think that the subject is one that is ever before us; we 
must give it consideration. I think that the suggestion of 
having a committee appointed a very good one. Would you 
suggest what particular number? § 

Mr. Keith—-I would suggest that the committee should be 
given power to employ people to go into and study this 
feature. What is everybody’s business is nobody’s, and yet 
this is all our business and essentially our business. The 
theory of workman’s compensation is vital matter, and | 
think it is a subject on which we ourselves need informa 
tion. A committee appointed for this purpose should be 
empowered to employ the proper means to study the sub- 
ject. The time is coming when we are to have legislation 
upon it—two years from now—and we want to be in shape 
to take care of our position before the various legislatures 
of the United States. 

The Chair—TI will take the suggestion under consideration 
and appoint a committee between now and the close of ou 
sessions. 


EXECUTIVES OF ASSOCIATIONS ALLIED WITH NATIONAL BODY REPORT PROGRESS. 


Georgia-Florida Association. 


The Chair then introduced a feature of the program 
which had been repeated from its very successful incep- 
tion at the meeting of a year ago, consisting of talks 
by the presidents of the affiliated associations. 

First to speak was J. B. Conrad, president of the 
Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association. Mr. Conrad spoke 
extemporaneously, telling of the good results that had been 
accomplished by the little local association of manufac- 
turers in Georgia and Florida, He believed the present 
dull situation among southern lumber manufacturers to 
be due almost entirely to overproduction. For three 
and one-half years the lumber manufacturers in his two 
states in general had been hardly more than securing 
the cost of stumpage, except, perhaps, a few especially 
favored by local conditions. 

The Chair called for addresses of presidents of 
afliliated associations and requested that, owing to the 
exigencies of time, they be made brief. C. A. Bigelow, 
president of the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, was next introduced. Mr. Bigelow said: 


Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. 


The Michigan Hardwoods Manufacturers’ Association has 
a membership of about seventy, with an annual output of 
hardwoods of approximately 400,000,000 and hemlock about 
300,000,000 feet. During the last year it was proposed in 
our organization and carried out that new terms of sell- 
ing be adopted, the substance of which was that the in- 
voice rendered was to be _— within sixty days, net cash, 
and a discount figured at the rate of 12 percent annually for 
the unexpired time. For instance, if a man took twenty- 
five days he would figure thirty-five days’ interest instead 
> the usual way of taking 2 percent in fifteen to thirty 
days. 

We are also endeavoring to organize inspection on lumber. 
Most hardwoods are sold under the inspection of the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association. 

The condition of trade in Michigan is good, especially 
in hardwoods. We are realizing the highest prices that we 
ever had on the whole. Stocks are normal—in fact, the de- 
mand is somewhat greater than the supply. Our hemlock 
is bringing better prices than a year ago, and we hope it 
will continue to rise in value. [Applause.] 


Hardwood Manufacturers of United States. 


The Chair—Through an oversight I called for Mr. Bigelow 
first. W. - Townsend, of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association of the United States, should have been called 
first. As Mr. Townsend has two subjects to talk upon, it is 
only justice to him that he should have double the amount 
of oe and I trust he will feel free to use double the 
amount. 


In responding Mr. Townsend spoke as follows: 
W. B. Townsend-—-It is a little hard on us fellows, you 
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know, that like to have our say, cut off because other people 
talk so long, but we will be equal to the emergency and in 
this particular case I rather suspected something of this 
sort, and in order to be brief in saying what I wanted to 
say I got busy last night and wrote it down. I had not 
intended to say anything, but now I am mighty glad that 
1 did it and I will try not to worry you with the little 
I have to say. 

The Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States, of which I have the honor to be president, gawe you 
last year through its secretary, Lewis Doster, a brief history 
of the association from its organizatién up to that time, 
and as that was incorporated in your minutes and is now 
history I will not refer to it further. 

Since that. time we have made rapid strides along many 
important lines, strengthening our organization and_ its 
members in its important work of the proper manufacture 
and sale of hardwoods, the dissemination. of information 
nnd suggestions for the benefit of the trade generally, as 
also the proper grading and establishment of proper rules 
for the grading of hardwood lumber in order that it may 
be of benefit to the consumer or user of the lumber and not 
hurtful to the manufacturer or dealer. 

Right here may I say that this feature of our associa 
tion work has become of national importance wherever 
hardwoods are used to any extent, and the association 
stands as 2 unit for one single standard of rules. Fairness 
and honesty of purpose and hearty codperation are, in my 
judgment, the only proper course to pursue, and that 1s 
what our association stands for. A square deal is our 
motto. We frown on all forms of trickery and protest most 
emphatically against the mixing of grades and all other 
forms of dishonest practice. 


Uniform Inspection. 


The National wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association at 
its meeting in Washington on March 1 appointed a com 
mittee of five members for the purpose of using every po0s- 
sible endeavor to establish a single standard of inspection 
rules for hardwood lumber. This committee is composed 
of broad minded men, prominent in the trade, and is sure 
to accomplish much for this desired end. : 

Also the National Hardwood Lumber Association at its 
meeting held in Memphis on May 11 and 12 arranged fot 
the appointment of a committee for such purpose, which we 
believe will very greatly assist along these lines. 

In the brief time in which I have been president | have 
received letters from prominent manufacturers everywhere 
in the hardwood belts of the country commending the |lard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association for the stand it has taken 
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to accomplish an honest and one single standard of inspec- 
tion for hardwood lumber. 


Membership and Production. 


The production of our manufacturing members, number- 
ing more than 300, reached the total of 659,022,000 feet in 
1910, covering hardwood lumber only, and many of our 
members manufacture and ship a large quantity of other 
woods, such as yellow pine, white pine, cypress, hemlock 
and tupelo. 

The standing timber owned or controlled by our members 
is now being canvassed. Up to date 134 firms have re- 
ported a total acreage of 3,000,000 with amount of standing 
timber thereon of 18,000,000,000 feet. 

One of our chief aims, or one of the chief aims of the as- 
sociation work, is to strengthen our members in their 
efforts along the lines of conservation, and if it were pos- 
sible to get the proper encouragement and the codperation 
of our respective states in connection with the federal gov- 
ernment we could perpetuate forever the present annual 
production of hardwoods in the United States, but with the 
muckraker, the alarmist, the sensational magazine writer 
and the theorist against us it is a most difficult task. 

We hope for better things in the near future along these 
lines and believe the people are becoming enlightened, and 
py our keeping everlastingly at it we are sure to succeed. 

Sectional meetings and the extension of our field of opera- 
tion aS a result of the Macedonian cry, ‘“‘Come over and 
help us,” and in view of the many requests from many 
prominent manufacturers, we feel as though we_ should 
extend our field and are now seriously considering the 
matter. 

: Executive Committee Meetings. 


By reason of the geographical location of the members 
of our executive board, their places of residence or business 
extending as they do from the Missouri and Arkansas 
rivers to the Atlantic seaboard and from the Gulf on the 
south to the great lakes on the north, it is most difficult 
and frequently entails personal sacrifice to meet frequently, 
so in lieu of this an executive committee, consisting of 
members of the executive board, has been appointed, so 
located that with a minimum of sacrifice they could meet 
monthly for the transaction of important business needing 
attention, and report to the executive board at its quarterly 
meeting. 

This feature of our work and its results are most satis 
factory. F 
In 1910 we conferred with the trade of the eastern sec- 
tion of the United States on the subject of grading and 
made a step farther in the advancement of a uniform or 
single standard of inspection by modification of our system 
and the elimination of a set of rules then in existence in 
that section. The effect of such an undertaking was im- 
mediately recognized by all the elements of the trade by 
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the actual results obtained, and our efforts are so main- 
tained along this direction. 


Our Last Annual Meeting. 

Our last annual meeting was held January 31 and Feb- 
ruary 2 at the Sinton hotel, Cincinnati, and was a most 
representative and satisfactory meeting. The attendance 
was large, 700 registering. We believe much good results 
from these meetings; the exchange of thought, the dis 
semination of wholesome policies, and the encouragement of 
social and fraternal feeling generally among the manufac 
turers, consumers and dealers all have a direct bearing 
upon and benefit to the trade generally, and of no small im- 
portance in its annual meetings is the buying and selling 
feature at these annual meetings, 

The work of the national classification committee of 
wooden box interests was strongly commended by this asso- 
ciation, and it was recommended that our members in- 
dividually support this movement in a financial way, which 
they are doing. 

This association heartily commended the establishing of 
the forest products laboratory by the Forest Service at 
Madison, Wis., and made a strong plea that the appropria- 
tions by Congress to the Forest Service would be used more 
along the lines of endeavor indicated in the establishment 
of this laboratory. 

The executive grading commission conferred with the 
railroad purchasing organization relative to pasttshing our 
grading rules covering the class of products they purchased 
most, in pamphlet form, for their convenience, and its 
request was acceded to in this regard. 


Government Price List. 


For some time the Forest Service has been publishing a 
wholesale price list»which has not always seemed to us to 
ve in line with conditions as they were found to exist at 
the time such publications were issued. 

In acknowledging the courtesy of recognition of our mem- 
bership in the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
we take the liberty to say that we believe there is a field 
of operation thus far largely untouched that can be cov- 
ered well by your association and perhaps can not be suc- 
cessfully handled in any other way. 


Forestry. 


In order to conserve time Mr. Townsend asked per- 
Mission to read at this time an address, prepared by 
him upon request, on ‘‘Forestry,’’ which follows: 


I have been invited to address you briefly on practical 
forestry, particularly as it relates to hardwoods. I am 
going to say right here, with apologies to my esteemed 
friend, Dr. Schenck, because from him you will get the 
ie address, that I am just going to skin the surface a 
Ittle, and I assure you I will be brief, but may not con- 
he myself strictly to hardwoods. 

IT will call your attention to the Southern Appalachians, 
which are practically a hardwood belt, extending from 


Maryland to Texas, including Oklahoma, and refer to how 
it could with but comparative small expense to the states 
and nation be so conserved as to supply perpetually, for- 
ever, an amount of lumber annually practically equal to the 
annual production today. This is practicable and can be 
accomplished by the codperation of the states and nation, 
but is not practicable or even feasible of accomplishment 
by individuals or operating companies under the present 
laws. Also the state of a with her 350,000,000,000 
feet of standing timber, pract cally untouched by reason of 
lack of transportation facilities, can be made to produce a 
pees annual income of $100,000,000 forever, but this 
largely the work of the states and the nation and does 
not as yet to any extent appeal to the avera impatient 
American. ‘Taxes and fire are the chief im men’ an 
individuals or operating companies are absolutely helpless 
before the onslaught of either, and the discussion the 
problem impracticable in the brief time allotted me for this 
purpose I will hastily pass on to a few items of interest 
that are thoroughly practical and should be of special in- 
terest to every lumberman, especially to every manufacturer 
of lumber, from Maine to the Pacific, and from the Gulf to 
the so called imaginary boundary line on the north. 


Timber Resources and Ownership. 


It is said by those who pretend to know—namely, what 
we might call the statistical department of the (United 
States—that there is about 2,800,000,000,000 feet of mer- 
chantable timber standing in the continental United States, 
of which four-fifths, or 2,400,000,000,000 feet, which they 
claim to be worth at least $6,000,000,000, is in private 
hands; or, in other words, according to their estimate, the 
government owns about one-fifth of the standing mer- 
chantable timber in the states, while forty years ago it 
owned three-fourths of it. 

It is not my purpose to discuss what brought about this 
change in a or how it was accomplished, That is 
history and no doubt more or less familiar to most of you. 

The fact that in this same report it is claimed that 
about one-fourth of the whole is in the hands of thirty- 
seven holders or owners and that practically one-half of the 
whole is in the hands of less than 200 concerns need alarm 
no one, for the reason that it can easily be shown it is not 
true, but even if it were true the less the number of people 
interested in the ownership the more likely it is to be con- 
served for future generations. 

However, the statement is entirel misleading. The 
figures of our last census report 48,000 saw mills in the 
United States—and then a trust; in fact, there is no other 
natural resource of raw material so ee distributed or 
whose ownership is so numerously held. Sompare it with 
the restricted ownership of iron, the raw material for 
steel and its products and timber ownership is multi- 
tudinous; even coal deposits of our country, copper, lead, 
zine, all important, are in few hands compared with lum- 
ber and are much more easily controlled. 

Mr. Fullerton, of your ~ in a most able article pub- 
lished in Leslie’s Weekly of May 18, calls special attention 
to the absurdity of the position of our federal government 
and the many misleading statements quoted as facts by 
Commissioner of Corporations Herbert Knox Smith in his 
recent report to Congress, wherein he juggles and struggles 
with figures until he shows a steady increase in our forest 
resources amounting to 300,000,000,000 feet in two years. 
If you have not read this article, get it and read it; it is 
well worth while—practical truths written by a practical 
man in a very attractive manner. 


Future Lumber Supply. 


The point I want to make is, were it possible for us to 
“take in” in our minds, to grasp the meaning of these 
stupendous figures, we could then appreciate the fact that 
a lumber famine such as we see predicted by the pessimistic 
and sensational writers, and advanced by the theorist, is 
yet a very great way off, and no one alive today will likely 
live to see a real scarcity of lumber; and, furthermore, the 
fact, as has been demonstrated in many instances in the 
last few years, that cutover land will produce another crop 
in thirty to fifty years according to locations and local con- 
ditions, together with the changing and changed conditions, 
should confirm this to any unprejudiced mind. 

It is furthermore claimed by some who have given much 
thought and study to the question that certain species of 
timber can today be grown at the preveling stumpage 
prices, but this as a posiness proposition is not likely to 
become popular with the average impatient American for 
some time, but it is a fact, despite the cry of alarmists, 
and the most anxious citizen need not worry as to our 
future supply of lumber. 


Conservation and Timber Investments. 


Now, admitting there be ye ~~» timber to wear 
out every saw mill now in existence and likely to be built 
in the next several years, as also to wear out every sawmill 
operator of today, it will be admitted, I think by you all, 
that the proposition confronting us today as manufacturers 
is not only to conserve in every practical way what timber 
we have left but also to try to make a profit commensurate 
with the expense and worry connected with the producing 
of lumber from standing timber. From the history of the 
past, as also as far as we can look into the future, we 
can not expect any lowering of stumpage values or prices, 
but, rather, advances are certain. Students of the future 
tell us that stumpage values are sure to advance until they 
reach the point where they are on par with the cost of 
producing or growing mature trees, and in Germany, where 
they seem to have this business of growing forests down 
to a science, we are told that mature oak trees sell today 
for $300 and upward each, 

It is history that forty years ago the states and federal 
government were “long on timber lands” and anxious to dis- 
pose of them at $1 to $1.25 an acre; but has it been a 
good investment for the people who bought them and are 
still holding them? With but few exceptions it has been a 
losing game; care taking, taxes and interest amount to 
much more than they could be sold for today. The pur- 
chase of farm lands or almost any other part of the public 
domain brings better results for the reason it can be made 
to pay the expense of carrying it, as also in most cases 
the advance in price has been more rapid. 

It is pertinent, then, that we as manufacturers should 
seriously inquire after a means of relief, and I would sug- 
gest for prompt relief and of great importance don’t under 
any circumstances build a new saw mill or increase your 
present capacity. Applause. ] 

For example, will you pardon here a little personal ex- 
perience that occurs to me from 1886 to 1897 In Penn- 
sylvania, where we were operating. I sold millions of feet 
of hemlock at an average price not exceeding $8 a thousand 
and made some money; today it is costing us in Tennessee 
more than $11 a thousand to produce hemlock lumber, not 
including stumpage value, and it is not as good hemlock 
either, and the sawmill man is in no sense responsible for 
this increased cost of grccnetien. 

As I said in Memphis a few days since, we know there 
is no lumber trust, but the people do not, and the theorist, 
the muckraker, the sensational writer all declare there is. 


The Northern Hemlock and Hardwood Field. 


The Chair then introduced W. C. Landon, president 
of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association. Mr. Landon responded as follows: 


Our association, as you undoubtedly know, is the _ con- 
solidation of what were originality the Northwestern Hem- 
lock Association and the Wisconsin Hardwood Association. 
These two associations were combined about a year ago 
solely for the reason that practically every mill that manu- 
factured hemlock also manufactured hardwoods, and it 
seemed that there was no reason in maintaining two or- 
ganizations. For that reason they were joined. We have 
a membership of ele ty-seven and a production of some- 
thing like 700,000,000, or a little better. 

Our association is doing what we consider a very good 


work in our state. Some of the things that we are doing 
include maintaining a grading bureau, in which we have 
four expert graders that are in the field all the time. That 
is done purely for the purpose of getting more uniform 
grace throughout the state, and when I say the “state” I 
nclude the northern peninsula of Michigan as well, as that 
is part of our association. In years past there has been a 
wide difference in the grading of hemlock and hardwoods, 
and ona this grading bureau we have accomplished much 
to get uniform grading, so that today no matter from what 
mill you ship the hemlock or hardwoods, you get prac- 
tically the same grades as near as the different sections of 
the country will produce the number. 

Then, too, we maintain a weekly bulletin, copy of which is 
here. ‘That’ is —— and mailed every week. It contains 
all the information which we gather during the week, and 
furnishing anything that may be of interest to our members 
—statements of months in years previous and the present 
time, and includes a large amount of orders that are re- 
ceived by the different manufacturers on the first day of each 
week. opies of these orders are sent to the secretary's 
office and are printed so that the members may know just 
what the other fellow is Gong. all the time. They get that 
information every Friday. ye are sending that to the 
Bureau of Corporations so they may know just what we are 
doing as well. 

We have, as practically all the states now have, I believe, 
some progressive politicians in our state and they are doing 
everything they can to make political matter. Some bills 
which have been introduced through the assistance of our 
association have been put into laws which we believe are 
very good ones, and we have a standing committee cojperate 
with the legislature on anything that they know our bust- 
ness interests. One of the things that have recently come 
up is the Workmen’s Compensation bill, which was passed, 
and through the efficlent work of our association we believe 
that we have a fairly good bill, Ne 4 much different from 
what it had originally been. A bill that is now pending, or 
at least will come before the committee for a hearin 
Friday, is what is now known as the “Slash Burning” bill. 
This Les been before the committee two or three times in 
the last three years and so far we have prevented it from 
becoming a law. We believe we are in a fair way to pre- 
vent its becoming a law. It does not seem to us as lum- 
bermen that the proper method of reducing fire is to pass 
a law whereby we are compelled to build fires, and that is 
yractically what that law would mean, so that instead of 
faving a law that will compel us to burn slash and debris 
on the ground as fast as it accumulates we purpose, if we 
possibly can, to have that bill killed, and I think we are in 
a fair way to do it. 


Fire Insurance. 
One of the things that our association is taking up at this 





W. C. LANDON, WAUSAU, WIS. ; 
President Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Association, 


time is fire insurance. From statistics which we have gath- 
ered there is no uniformity whatever, and we realize that 
there can not be from the nature of the business and the 
circumstances which surround it. Yet at the same time there 
is a wide difference between the rates which apply on dif- 
ferent manufacturing plants throughout the state, and it 
seems to be a matter more left to the local board to make 
those rates than through any special rate-making process 
which the insurance company has, so that as a result of 
that in cases where the risk is not as great as in others the 
rate is probably one-half as great as for the better risk. 
That is one of the things that they are now working on. 
One of the things that have appealed to me during the 
last day or two omg has been what we, as affiliated 
associations, are doing to help the National association. I 
confess that so far as our association is concerned we have 
not done much. We oateng to it and pay our dues, but how 
much assistance are we giving the management of the Na- 
tional association? ‘There are a great many suggestions 
that we could make that would be neiptel to the National 
association, but we do not spend the time and thought to 
ve them that support, and it seems to me that if we would 
ust bear that in mind and think it over much could be 
done to help brighten the work of the National associa- 
tion, I thank you. [Applause.] sa mel 
hair—Next we have on the program Mr. Horton 
easel, $e president of the North Carolina Pine Associa- 
tion. 


W. B. Roper, secretary of that organization, stated 
regretfully that Mr. Corwin was absent and at the 
latter’s request read the following: 


time in association work when we lumber- 
oan asa tk together in our local association and not 
only exchange information and statistics but occasionally 
we might possibly discuss some sort of a basis as to 
approximate prices to ask for our product, and thereby 
endeavor to get some little profit out of our timber. 
That, however, was away back in the dim and distant 
past, before a certain individual by the name of Sherman 
wrote his name in large and bold letters across the 
legislative page. This statesman appears to have held 
the same opinion of business combinations that his famous 
brother held about war. You all know what that was, 
and how the Supreme Court had just delivered the goods 
to the Standard Oil Company. I am glad to note, how- 
ever, that in rendering its decision in this important case 
the court showed a disposition to encourage large business 
enterprises to some extent, and not entirely to prohibit 
the getting together of concerns working along the same 
lines with a view to the reduction of expenses, increasing 
efficiency, avoiding waste both in manufacturing and sell- 
ing, and cobperating in the securing of adequate prices, 
so long as they do not stifle competition, monopolize busi- 
ness fh their line, or unreasonably restrain trade. | 
other words, the court realizes that in some lines 0 
industry it is necessary to use some restraint in order to 
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receive the benefits that should accrue from the invest- 
ment of capital and labor used in manufacturing the 
product. 

This, to a business man, appears to be a wise conclu- 
sion and one that will result beneficially to the country, 
but it remains to be seen how our legislators will handle 
it. Already there have been introduced in Congress a 
number of bills to amend the act so as not to admit of 
the construction put upon it by the court, but these 
amendments may not have the desired effect, for should 
they be passed there remains the possibility that the 
Supreme Court will declare them unconstitutional. Let 
us hope, however, that legislation and agitation may cease 
for a sufficiently long time to allow the country to settle 
down and try out what laws we already have. One way 
to curtail the stream of new laws that are continually 
being turned out by our legislatures and congresses, I 
believe, is to stop sending so many lawyers to the legis- 
lative halls. Let us send good business men, bankers, 
merchants, manufacturers, who have had business expe- 
rience and who will attend to the business of the state 
or nation and then go back to their trades, not trying to 
lengthen out the session or to appear to earn their salaries 
by introducing bills on every conceivable point. 


Necessity for Codperation. 


I have digressed very much from my subject but was 
led to refer to the “trust-busting’’ crusade because it has 
been the chief reason for the necessity for closer cojpera- 
tion among lumber manufacturers. This Sherman act pre- 
vented agreements as to prices, etc., and for many years 
we have been floundering in the swamp of despair, with 
no hope of soon finding the way out. Competition has 
been getting keener and keener, the cost of labor has 
been steadily advancing, the quality of labor in our sec- 
tion has been steadily declining, and the cost of all sup- 
plies entering into the manufacture of lumber has in- 
creased amazingly. Without any consideration of stump- 
age at all, therefore, there has been a very great increase 
in the value of lumber simply because it costs more to 
yroduce it. Yet, in spite of these self-evident facts, at the 
hearing on the reciprocity bill in Washington a few days 
ago one of the distinguished senators from a southern 
state had the temerity to ask us why he had to pay more 
for lumber now than he did ten years ago. I believe he 
actually thought that all the advance in price was profits, 
and that it had gone into the manufacturer’s pockets. 
And he from a big lumber producing state! 

With this state of affairs as to cost; with such prevail- 
ing misconceptions of the lumber industry, with the 
national administration pushing with all its influence a 
reciprocity measure that makes lumber the ‘‘goat,’’ with 
the newspapers pushing the same measure in the hope 
that they will get cheaper paper, what will become of us 
if we do not get closer together in the interchange of in- 
formation and statistics that will tend to reduce costs of 
production, management and marketing? It is out of the 
question to form a combination to control the output of 
lumber, or even of any one kind of lumber, for the very 
good reasons given by the Commissioner of Corporations 
in his first report on the lumber industry. In our short- 
leaf pine section, for instance, embracing the states of 
Virginia, North Carolina and South Carolina, there are 
approximately 8,000 saw mills, according to the census 
report of 1909, and the chances are that a good many more 
escaped the eye of the enumerator, ‘These vary of course 
from the small ‘“‘teakettle’’ or portable mill to the largest 
plants, the total output being about 3,000,000,000 feet an- 
nually. Who would be brave enough to undertake to 
round up these 8,000 or more plants and get them to com- 
bine on or agree to anything? In the entire country there 
are 46,000 saw mills, which would make the problem six 
times more difficult. 


Cost of Production. 

Under these conditions our association has decided to make 
a determined effort to ascertain actual costs of logging, manu- 
facturing and planing. Since coming here I learned that that 
enterprising journal, the American Lumberman, has been 
working along the same line and in connection with one or 
two other associations has gotten up a form to cover this 
report. I did not know of that, or that other associations 
had undertaken this task, but we will be glad to get together 
with them or others on a uniform system of report. Our 
members are alive to the situation and a large majority of 
them have expressed their willingness to contribute for the 
common good all the information they have, realizing that 
each man has more to gain by comparisons of this sort than 
he has to lose. In speaking of costs with different manufac- 
turers there is the widest divergence in views. Neighboring 
mills working under almost identical conditions as to logging, 
labor etc. have been found to vary in their estimates of cost 
from $1 to $3 a thousand feet. Of course, this difference does 
not really exist. One man perhaps includes his labor only, 
leaving out the cost of supplies, or if he includes supplies 
does not estimate the cost of superintendence and office force, 
and very few of them include in their cost of manufacture 
their overhead and fixed charges, such as taxes, insurance, 
officers’ salaries, selling expenses, interest etc. These all work 
while you sleep and amount to much more than many people 
think. In one meeting comparing the costs of manufacture 
(without actual statistics) the estimates given by members 
ran from $7 to $15 a thousand feet, which included logging, 
sawmilling and loading the rough lumber on cars—no charge 
for stumpage. 

We need education and enlightenment along this line. It 
may be difficult to get an exact comparison of costs between 
mills without a uniform system of accounting, but we can 
certainly approach it closely enough to open the eyes of the 
man who is at present underestimating his cost, and in con- 
sequence undervaluing his product and putting it on the 
market at a ruinous price. I contend that no other one 
thing will help us so much to raise the level of lumber prices 
as a realization by the manufacturer of what his lumber costs 
him to produce and put upon the market. The next in order 
is a realization of what his stumpage is worth, when he 
contemplates the fact that he will have to replace it some 
| or go out of business, 

Sut, referring to that matter of uniform accounts for 
lumber manufacturers, why should it be deemed a thing im- 
»0ssible to attain? At one time all the railroads were at 
oggerheads on accounting. Each had its own system, and 
some of them (like lumbermen) had none. ‘This’ was 
changed some years ago, however, by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission requiring all rallroads to adopt a system 
promulgated by the commission. ‘True, railroad conditions 
are more nearly alike on all roads, but there is much sim- 
ilarity also in the principal processes of lumber manufac- 
ture, fvom logging to the finished product, and it ought not 
to be a hard matter for a commission of, say, three to five 
experienced and expert lumber accountants from different 
plants to get together and formulate a system that would not 
only render uniform, but simplify, the ookbeoping methods. 
This could be attempted first among the local associations, 
and then gradually worked out to a national system if found 
desirable or advisable. 


System of Accounting. 


In our association we are not at present attem ting to 
create a uniform or universal system of account ng, but 
are, as stated, making a serious attempt to get some reliable 
data as to costs. We may be accused of having the cart be- 
fort the horse, but, you know, there is a very desirable place 
to have the cart if the horse is a kicker. We have thought 
that a printed cost statement calling for different items in 
the various processes of manufacture would radually lead 
to and make easier a uniform system of bookkeapine We 
have not undertaken in preparing this form to ask for com- 
plete information, or to keep separate all the different items 
and processes of the manufacture of lumber, but have gone 
into ony enough detail to give us a general idea of the 
cost of the three separate operations that are generally recog- 
nized, namely : logging, sawmilling and planing. I have with 
me proof sheets of the forms we have adopted to secure the 
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costs In these departments and will be glad to show them to 
any who are interested. These proofs were printed and 
sent out to all the directors of our association for criticism, 
and in the revised forms that are now in the hands of the 
printer there will be some few minor changes that will not 
materially change the character or form of the report. 
Should any of the associations represented here desire copies 
of the revised forms with a view to working out some sim- 
ilar comparisons of costs I shall be glad to mail them copies. 

Besides the effort in the direction of lowering costs our 
association is also disseminating information among its 
members as to market prices, stocks on hand, shipments and 
cut etc. ‘The association is harmonious and we believe is 
accomplishing much good for its members. Frequent meet- 
ings give them opportunities to exchange views, compare con- 
ditions, and meet socially and in good fellowship about the 
luncheon table. We endeavor to encourage the full, free 
and frank discussion of all topics of interest, feeling that the 
closer together the members can get socially the better will 
be the results industrially. 

Talks from association presidents were next in order. 
Everett G. Griggs asked leave to print his paper in the 
record without reading, on account of the crowded pro- 
gram. Others were absent or excused themselves, and 
the convention adjourned at 5:29 p. m. 


THURSDAY MORNING SESSION. 


At the opening of the session the Chair announced 
that the delegations from the affiliated associations 
should get together and each choose a member of board 
of governors and also a vice president for the after- 
noon session. It has hitherto been the custom to select 
the president of the association as chairman of the 
delegation and also member of the board of governors, 
but this was not a binding custom, and it was de- 
sirable in each instance to secure the man who was 
most capable and who would actually attend meetings 
and assist in the important work of this executive 
body. The report of committee on credentials was 
called for and Chairman Edgar Dalzell reported that 
the committee had found the affiliated associations 
to be entitled to the following delegations: 


Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association..............0.6. 10 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Assoclation............. o Ek 
North Carolina Pine Association. .........csceceees coe O 
Southwestern Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ERE PAN See A rer ree ewan oo @ 
Michigan Hardware Manufacturers’ Association......... 6 


Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association....... 82 
Northern Hemlock and Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 


GIATION cccccee és-e0.b6 Peirce Riasa raiaeh Oats Sede aia ea Meb6i8 a ard bo 9 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association......... baaee: Ae 
Southern ‘oo Manufacturers’ Association........... 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 

BtAtGS cvcccccesoce Sbie Ose 0O NO. 4 6 000566104444 C0666 - » 
Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association......... toeees - 44 


Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association........ 1 
Red Wood Manufacturers’ Association.......Not represented 

The report was duly adopted and Secretary George 
K. Smith, who had arrived, was called upon for a 
report. He stated that the work of the secretary was 
confined to keeping a record of the membership and 
output of the affiliated associations in order to see 
that the proper assessments were duly collected and 
turned over to the treasurer. He had furnished a 
memorandum of membership in the various associa- 
tions, upon which the committee on credentials had 
based its report just adopted, and had nothing fur- 
ther to offer in the way of a formal report as secretary. 
He expressed his regret at having been unable to be 
present at the first day’s session. 


An Expert’s Views on Efficiency. 


Harrington Emerson, of New York city, was then 
introduced to talk upon the subject, ‘‘Principles of 
Efficiency as Applied to the Lumber Industry.’’ Mr. 
Emerson made a very interesting impromptu talk, 
which to a considerable extent followed his brief 
article on page 38A of the last issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. He began by relating a Japanese folk- 
lore tale which had been told him shortly before leav- 
ing New York city by a lady who had for some time 
been engaged as a teacher in the Flowery Kingdom. 
According to this tale, a badger and a hermit had 
for years lived a harmonious life of seclusion together. 
Finally the badger asked of the hermit an oppor- 
tunity of rendering some service as a mark of grati- 


tude and good fellowship. The hermit replied that” 


there was nothing further his simple needs required, 
unless it were a supply of money in order to purchase 
the saying of prayers for his soul after death. In 


order that the prayers might be efficient, however, 
it was necessary that no taint of dishonesty should 
attach to the money. The badger was greatly de- 
pressed, because it appeared to be a difficult task to 
get money, and much more difficult to get it honestly. 
After much study a plan occurred to him, and he dis- 
appeared. The hermit had long mourned him as dead, 
when, after four years’ absence, he reappeared again 
with some bags of gold and offered them to the her- 
mit, who wished, of course, to know the source of 
their acquisition. The badger replied, ‘‘I happened 
to think of some abandoned gold mines and of the 
great piles of material from which the miners had 
extracted the gold as far as lay within their power. 
I went and worked over these piles of waste and from 
them succeeded in securing the gold which I have 
given you. This is truly honest gold, for it has been 
taken from no one and otherwise would have been 
entirely wasted.’’ 
Elimination of Waste. 


The speaker stated that this was the first princi- 
ple of the doctrine of efficiency—the elimination of 
waste. This elimination of waste is possible every- 
where and will result in greater returns to labor and 
to investment. About thirty-five years ago Mr. Cor- 
liss, noting the great wastefulness in the use of coal 
to produce steam power, invented an engine which 
offered great economy in this respect. He found it, 
however, difficult to induce users of power to adopt 
it until he made a proposition that if they would set 
aside for a certain period the money now required 
by their coal bills he would take this money, install 
the improved engine and operate it for the full period, 
paying for the installment out of the saving in coal. 
At the end of the period he would have his payment 
for the installation and the manufacturer would have 
the improved power equipment with its certain pros- 
pects of future saving. 

There is no industry which the speaker has exam- 
ined in which very great improvements are not pos 
sible. All these elements are classified as costs, but 
among them are wastes of money, wastes of time, of 
effort, and of material. The speaker stated that costs 
can be divided into twenty-four different items, of 
which two are up to the worker and twenty-two are 
up to the management. Mr. Emerson did not give this 
list of cost classifications in his address, but upon 
request kindly supplied them and they are here repro- 
duced: 

Classification of Operating Costs. 

All operating costs can be glassified under four main 

heads. 
1. Raw materials of manufacture. 
2. Supplies for operation and maintenance. 

3. Pay roll. 

4. Equipment charges, consisting usually of taxes, in- 
surance, depreciation and interest on investment. 

As to each of these four classes there are six elements, 
consisting of quantity, of direct cost per quantity unit, and 
overhead cost, and of efficiencies for each of these three, 80 
that the full classification of twenty-four items would be a8 
follows : 

1. Raw materials of manufacture. 

a Quantity. aa Efficiency of a. 
b Price per material unit. bb Efficiency of b. 
c Overhead charge on price per material unit. ce 
Efficiency of c. 
2. Supplies for operation and maintenance. 
Same Subclassification as above. 
38. Pay roll (direct labor). 
a Quantity of time. aa_ Efficiency of a. 
b Rate per hour. bb Efficiency of b. 


ce Overhead charge on b. cc Efficiency of c. 
4. Equipment charges. 
a Quantity of time equipment works. aa _ Efficiency 
while at work. 
b Cost 2 hour of keeping equipment. bb Efficiency 


of b. 
ce Overhead charge, though this is generally included 
under b. cec_ Efficiency of c. 

The quality of material, supplies, labor, equipment, 1s 
more important than price; and efficiency is more important 
than either. 

In most industries the efficiency of material of manufac- 
ture is high, above 90 percent, but in the lumber business 
this is — not so. 

-y all lines the efficiency of supplies is low, 40 to 70 per 
cent. 

The efficiency of labor is generally low, 40 to 80 per cent. 

_The efficiency of equipment is the lowest of all, not over 
25 per cent, largely because of idle time. It is evident that 
if a plant vy orks only eight hours a day its efficiency is only 
ae cent compared to a plant working twenty-four hours 
a day. 
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Of these twenty-four elements twenty-two are con- 
trollable by the management. For the elimination of 
waste in this proportion, therefore, the management is 
responsible and not the worker, and the manager who 
knows the game can eliminate this proportion of waste 
in spite of any antagonism that may be created by labor. 
It is inevitable in the reduction of waste that the hours 
of labor are reduced or that the hourly compensation 
of labor is increased. In spite of this fact recreant 
leaders of labor have denounced and actually antagon- 
ized the elimination of waste. This is because they do 
not understand the underlying laws which are very sim- 
ple. With better methods the same result is obtained, at 
less labor but with greater employment. That is the uni- 
versal law and it has been in operation since civilization 
began, and the more it has been in operation the higher 
the civilization. 


The Process of Development. 


The speaker here gave a very original and interesting 
illustration in the development of a child. He said that 
the period of most rapid development is between six 
months and three years, and that it has more real com- 
mon sense at that period than at any later time in its 
life. When it starts in to creep it makes monstrous 
efforts and shows tremendous inefficiency. As time goes 
on it creeps faster until it has reached the maximum of 
ease in creeping. Now if it wishes to go still faster it 
increases its effort with little corresponding gain in speed. 
It resolves it will adopt a new method, rises to its feet 
and walks like a man. In walking it starts out again 
with monstrous effort and tremendous inefficiency. It 
falls, bumps its head, and meets with all sorts of disas- 
ter. It is not discouraged and finally it can walk and 
progresses to running. If at this period of its develop- 
ment it belonged to some labor union it would realize 
that if learned to walk it would no longer be car- 
ried and would object to such development. But 
we all know if the baby does not stay in the arms of its 
mother after a while there is another baby which takes 
up its turn at being carried and at creeping, and instead 
of a single child continuing to be carried like an invalid 
in its mother’s arms, we have a whole brood of children, 
some growing to be men and women, and leaving only 
the one baby—the last—remaining in the mother’s arms, 

The boy finds walking and running too slow and takes 
to the bicycle. The maximum running speed is about 
ten miles an hour. The bicycle on good roads is equal 
to twenty miles. If that is too slow we take the motor- 
cycle, which goes fifty miles an hour, or the aeroplane, 
which requires still less effort than does creeping, with an 
effective speed of seventy-five miles an hour. In hunting 
food the hunter had to be tremendously diligent in order 
to make his living. A German naturalist has said that 
the reason a gorilla has not advanced in civilization 
faster is that he has to spend all his waking hours in 
hunting food. Progress of civilization depends upon 
greater returns with lessened effort. Here the speaker 
used the familiar illustration of the time when the shoe- 
maker himself made a complete pair of shoes, taking 
three or four days in the making, and when the average 
person could afford a pair only once in three or four 
years, going barefoot most of the time and saving the 
shoes for Sunday, even if the practice were not adopted 
of walking barefoot through the mud and putting on the 
shoes only when the church door was reached. With 
improved shoemaking machinery it is much easier to 
make a pair of shoes and yet tremendously more people 
are engaged in this occupation. This is because tre- 
mendously more people wear shoes and the average per- 
son buys three or four pairs a year. The speaker in a 
southern logging camp recently looked over the operation 
and recommended more effort, higher wages, and the em- 
ployment of more men. The elimination of waste paid 
the increased cost of the operation and left a handsome 
surplus. The speaker apprehended that his audience 
might be somewhat disappointed in the amount of his 
Specific reference to the lumber industry, as he would 
have no definite illustrations to offer in this direction. 
He, however, did not consider this desirable for the 
reason that he cared very little for methods and a great 
deal about principles. If you know the principles you 
can apply the methods yourself. If you depend upon 


some other person’s method used under other circum- 
stances and are ignorant of the principles you will inevit- 
ably come to grief. The speaker would rather have an 
ordinary workman going on certain principles than an 
exceedingly skilled man ignorant of these principles in 
trying to succeed by the application of some special 
method. 

In the preservation of a child’s life there are more 
than a million methods, but the principle which underlies 
them all is that of the love of the mother. There is a 
foundling hospital in New York city, having the best 
physicians and nurses, and using the best modern meth- 
ods, in which the mortality is 98 percent. Whether it be 
a bird or a dog or a savage human being, the infant 
mortality under the mother care is infinitely less than in 
that hospital which has all the modern methods but which 
lacks the mother principle. A number of years ago in 
a lying-in hospital in Germany 40 percent of the women 
died, while outside of the hospital there was only 8 
percent of mortality loss. The doctors knew methods, 
but they did not know as a basic principle that they were 
transmitting poisonous infection from one patient to 
another, so that the woman under the best of care they 
could give her was in more danger than if she were alone 
in the midst of a forest with no care whatever. 


American Life. 


The speaker then referred to the intense activities 
characterizing American life and followed a_ typical 
American business man through a typical day from the 
time of his hurried breakfast until his return to his 
home, snatching a look at the daily newspapers during his 
journey on train or street car. He showed that the man 
was intensely busy throughout the whole day, but had not 
taken any appreciable time for quiet, consecutive think- 
ing. This habit has grown to such an extent that if you 
come into the office of a business man and find him leaning 
back in his office chair, smoking his cigar, and with no 
work before him on his desk, you feel shocked and grieved 
at his lack of energy, although he may be making the 
best possible use of those few moments. We are prone 
to substitute activity for thought, and this is the reason 
that there exists such a tremendous amount of inefficiency 
in American industry. 

In introducing efficiency methods the first requisite is 
reliable, immediate and adequate records of what is 
actually being done. In no instance has the speaker 
found that such records were really being kept, and a 
long period is required for careful study of operations. 
After it is found out what is being done, standards of 
what should be accomplished are set, and this requires 
still further study. On an American railroad, for in- 
stance, 267 pounds of coal were burned per thousand 
ton miles. Actual test runs consumed only eighty 
pounds. This sum might have been taken as a standard, 
or 100 pounds, or even 200. The main point was that 
267 pounds were being used while a much lower standard 
was possible. The next step is to standardize operations 
which will bring the standard results. The expert evolves 
his plan and then submits it to the owners. At that stage 
it is much like a coat which the tailor has basted together. 
He knows more about tailoring than you dv, but it is 
you who have to wear the coat, and he therefore fits it to 
you. The expert’s plan is gone over with the owner who 
is an expert in that particular industry, and it is criticized 
and a final plan evolved which is the product both of 
the skill of the consulting expert and the skill of the 
expert owner. 

From that point it is largely up to the owner to put 
the plan in successful practice. It may be necessary 
for outside help to be used temporarily, much as the 
automobile dealer will supply you temporarily with a 
chauffeur to teach you the operation of your new machine. 
But the sooner the owner realizes that the responsibility 
for increased efficiency is up to him, the better is the final 
outcome. 

It is not difficult to determine whether a plant is being 
efficiently operated, and usually it is only necessary to 
ask the owner some questions without making any special 
examination of the plant itself. Under the head of com- 
petent guidance, for instance, the employer is asked if 
there is any system by which the owner gets the advice 
of his employees as to practical details of operation. 
If he replies, ‘‘I don’t want them to butt into my 


business; I hire them to do their work and I will do the 
thinking,’’ it is safe to grade him on the matter of com- 
petent counsel at about 50 percent on that point. If fur- 
ther he is asked as to whether he seeks information and 
advice from visiting machinery and sawmill salesmen ete. 
and he replies, ‘‘I don’t want any outsiders interfering 
in these matters; I hire a superintendent and if he does 
not made good, I will fire him and hire another,’’ the 
speaker immediately puts him down at zero on that point. 


The Reward. 


The speaker closed by referring to the matter of effi- 
ciency of reward, the final and one of the most important 
principles of efficiency. He pointed out that we are all 
striving for greater rewards in life; that this is a vital 
and essential principle in industry; that everyone, from 
the lowest workman through foremen and managers, to 
the directing mind, shall have an increased compensation 
directly dependent upon increased effort and efficiency. 
In this connection the speaker stated that various plans 
of piecework rate ete. had proven unsatisfactory because 
of not being carefully prepared. It is necessary to stand- 
ardize operation before the method of reward to the 
laborer can be properly determined, and this is therefore 
one of the last things to be adjusted in establishing 
efficiency methods, but it is one of the most important 
in its final outcome, 

The speaker had caused to be distributed to the audi- 
ence a card summarizing the twelve principles of effi- 
ciency which were discussed, but not listed, in last week’s 
article and are therefore here appended: 


1. Definite Plans and Ideals. 
Supernal Common Sense. 

3. Discipline. 

4. Competent Guidance. 

5. The Fair Deal. 

6. Despatching. 

7. Reliable, Immediate and Adequate Records, 
8. Determination of Standards, 
9. Standard Practice Instructions. 
10. Standardized Conditions. 

ll. Standardized Operations, 

12. Efficiency Reward. 


Currency Reform. 


George M. Reynolds, president of the Continental & 
Commercial National bank, of Chicago, was then intro- 
duced to speak upon the subject of currency reform. Mr. 
Reynolds’ magnificent address made before the Texas 
State Bankers’ Association was published in very com- 
plete form in the last issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN and renders it unnecessary at this time to repeat 
in full detail his address along practically identical 
lines made in Chicago. He explained very fully 
what is known as the Aldrich plan and especially its 
provision that stocks and bonds shall not be recognized 
as credit security under the provisions of the bill. He 
paid the New York bankers a high compliment in stat- 
ing that they were found to be very public spirited in 
this matter, recognizing that provisions which conduced to 
the general prosperity of the country would be more 
profitable to New York bankers than any special ones 
which might bring them a special profit in local money 
markets. The original plan had provided that the gov- 
ernor of the central bank should be appointed by the 
President of the United States from a list submitted to 
him by the board of directors, this board of directors be- 
ing so chosen as to represent the entire country. The 
conference of bankers which was called to consult upon 
the bill after it had been drafted decided that it was 
not wise because the power of presidential appointment 
necessarily involved the power of removal at pleasure, 
and with a change in presidents it might be considered a 
matter of political expediency to remove the acting gov- 
ernor and appoint another one of a different political 
phase. It was thought best therefore to divorce this 
matter entirely from politics and leave it entirely in 
the hands of the board of directors. 

The provisions for the issuing of additional bank note 
circulation beyond the limit of the present national bank 
notes were fully and very interestingly explained by the 
speaker, also the arrangement whereby local banks may 
associate themselves into clearing houses consisting of 
not less than ten banks with an aggregate combined 
strength of $5,000,000 or over. This is intended as an 
emergency arrangement and in addition to the borrow- 
ing power on commercial paper equal to the bank cap- 
ital it is provided that in times of emergency there shall 
be an additional borrowing power equal to 50 percent of 
the combined capital and surplus, but that the commercial 
paper discounted under this extension of credit limit shall 
be endorsed by the local clearing house and have behind 
it the combined credit strength of all of the banks in 
that organization. ; 

Mr. Reynolds closed his address with an eloquent and 
highly-applauded summarization of some of the forces 
which he stated were disturbing factors in business at 
the present time. He said in part: 

Public opinion has been largely left to the demagog and 
the politician. I say to you as representing an aggregate 
capital of about a quarter billion dollars that I consider it 
my duty to see that that capital serves its purpose and is 
used, and I claim to have the right to ask you to help in 
creating a conservative public opinion and sentiment which 
will protect that capital when it is used. We have been told 
that it is beneath our dignity, and especially us bankers, to 
mingle in politics and we have neglected questions of state. 
It appears to be essential that some one somewhere shall 
give attention to these matters. We have been having such 
a great development, we have had such splendid opportuni- 
ties for profit, that we have ignored some of the more im- 
portant things until we are confronted with great problems 
national in character which are disturbing business condi- 
tions today. These are all material to the proper discharge 
of our duties as citizens, and I have a great belief in the 
integrity and honesty of the people. I belleve most of the 
people want to do right in all these things and I believe 
that if you and I will do what we can to have the people 
see the light as it can be shown to them we will soon har- 
monize these differences and help to create a discriminating 
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public sentiment which will be able to distinguish and ac- 
cept the good, and criticise the bad no matter where it may 
be found. [Applause.] 


In the course of his address the speaker told of an 
amusing incident which oceurred in Berlin while he was 
abroad with other members of the monetary commission. 
Coming out of the Deutsch bank in a drizzle but. one 
cab was found at the public stand and the driver refused 
to serve them because the German law required that 
there must be at least one cab in reserve at the stand 


at all times,-Dhat, he said, illustrates the unreasonable- 
ness of the present unelastic bank reserve requirement. 

A reserve is useless unless it can be put to use when 
the emergency arises for which it has been provided. 


In Appreciation. 


At the conclusion of Mr. Reynolds’ speech John A. 
Bruce, of Strader, La., said: 

We have been highly entertained and I belleve much im- 
proved by this able, convincing presentation of a bill in 
which we believe the average lumberman is perhaps equally 





interested with any man in the country. I am also advised 
that our distinguished banker friend comes to. us at a con- 
siderable sacrifice of time arid, in view of these facts, I move 
that we take a rising vote of thanks for this splendid 
address, 

The motion was variously seconded and passed 
unanimously amid applause. 

Manager Bronson made announcements relative to 
the theater party to be given Thursday evening by Mr. 
and Mrs. Edward Hines and the pending meeting of 
the committee on resolutions. 


THE PANAMA CANAL AND WEST COAST COMMERCE. 


President Hines prefaced the address of J. H. Bloedel, 
of Bellingham, Wash., by reading the following: 


The Panama canal is being built primarily as a defense 
in time of war, or perhaps as a preventive of war; but war 
is never a normal condition of a modern industrial and com- 
mercial nation, and so more and more the Panama canal is 
being regarded as an indisputable agency to the industries 
and commerce of the United States; yet, as a matter of 
fact as things now stand, and if the national government 
does not take steps to appropriate some of its advantages 
for our people, the Panama canal will prove, I am afraid, 
to be of advantage chiefly to our competitors in industry 
and trade and perhaps a distinct disadvantage to our own. 

We propose to allow the use of the canal by all countries 

all the vessels afloat of all flags—on exactly equal terms. 
In addition, there is no prospect of changing our coastwise 
laws. Results promise to be that when the canal has been 
built it will carry the commerce of other flags than ours; 
that through it will be brought to our ports on either ocean 
the commodities originating in other countries than ours 
on transportation terms with which our own commodities 
can not compete. 

We wish well to Canada and Mexico and every other 
country, but we do not relish the idea, we lumbermen, that 
the development of our own forest resources should be re- 
tarded for the benefit of even those good neighbors. What 
shall we do about it? I fancy that is the question which 
the next speaker will answer in speaking on the subject, 
“The Panama Canal; Its Relation to the Lumber Industry 
of the Pacific Coast.” Mr. Bloedel Is one of the leading 
lumbermen of that coast. He is a student of industrial and 
commercial subjects. He is a valued member of the board 
of directors of the National association. I take pleasure 
in introducing to you J. H. Bloedel, of Bellingham, Wash. 


Mr. Bloedel spoke as follows: 


I once heard Mark Twain tell a story of the early days 
on the Mississippi river. He said one night at a point 
down the Mississippi where they hold revival meetings the 
revivalist was making the effort of his visit to make a big 
collection for foreign missions. Mark Twain tells that he 
sat there and listened and that his enthusiasm was worked 
up to a point where he reached his hand down into his 
pocket, took out all his worldly wealth and held it in his 
hand ready for the contribution box. But he said that the 
trouble with the minister was that he talked and talked 
too much, telling the needs of the heathen for the foreign 
missions, and kept on and on until the contribution that 
he held in his hand was finally put into his pocket, and 
he not only did not put what money he had into the box 
but he stole 10 cents. 

Regarding the value of the Panama canal to our indus- 
try there exists a wide divergence of opinion throughout 
the United States. Shipping men identified with water 
borne commerce are generally inclined to magnify its 
influence and, by the same token, those holding briefs for 
the railroads assert its futility as a means of changing 
the routes of transportation. <A noticeable stir was cre- 
ated recently by the publication of an interview in the 
Portland Oregonian by John F. Stevens, formerly chief 
engineer of the canal but more recently president of one of 
the western Hill roads. Mr. Stevens’ opinion, on account 
of his knowledge of the canal and the West, is entitled 
to be heard with respect. Admitting that the canal will 
benefit the Northwest in general, he yet fails to see how 
it will pay. And as to the movement of lumber from the 
Pacific coast to the Atlantic seaboard, he notes the East 
can not receive a full shipload at any one point, nor will 
the Coast product stand the deck load exposure for so long 
a journey; and, he says, will not the Gulf coast ‘“cross- 
haul” its lumber to the Pacific coast? Hence where is the 
benefit? The foregoing covers substantially the opinion of 
those who question the value of the canal, and for this 
reason I am choosing it for my text. 

The product of the north Pacific coast states in 1899 was 
1,965,000,000 feet. For the year 1909, ten years later, it 
was 7,500,000,000 feet. Of this product approximately 
1,500,000,000 feet, or about 20 percent, was water borne, 
the balance being consumed locally or shipped by rail. 
Of the water borne commerce that portion which goes to 
foreign ports has increased only about 180,000,000 feet in 
ten years, our exports today amounting to only 400,000,000 
feet annually. ‘The increase in the production, about 
5,500,000,000 feet annually, has been marketed entirely 
within ourselves. It is the home market that has ab- 
sorbed the increase, and it is to the home market we must 
look for any absorption of the future increase. 

Neither will the canal shorten any present route to our 
foreign markets materially; but it does make of the United 
States a country of one continuous sea coast, a peninsula 
as it were, with Panama city as its southern cape. 

Canal Influence on Conservation. 

There are no authentic records in existence showing the 
proportion of Pacific coast products which are now being 
marketed on the Atlantic seaboard by rail and water, but 
for the purpose of obtaining a clue, as it were, I have 
taken a fair average of the shipments made by leading 
Coast mills, and find that a total of from 5 to 10 percent 
of their whole product has found a market on the Atlantic 
seaboard. This business is done on very high rates, the 
highest, perhaps, under which any forest product ever 
moved, the fir rate being 75 cents and the cedar rate 8), 
cents per hundred pounds, The makers of the tariff sheet 
made a grievous error in not providing a lower rate for 
low grade lumber, for, as it now stands, our highest grade 
product pays the lowest rate and our low grade product 
the highest rate. To illustrate, I will give you the average 
freight paid on shipments of different grades of lumber 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic coast terminals: 


Re ne Sn ST as 

ar BURDENS ONE TRIGN, ...00ccccccecsccces 18.75 

Common rough lumber, timbers etc 24.75 
While I am not attempting to argue the inequalities of the 
freight rate problem at this time, yet the excessively high 
rate on common rough lumber neither adds to the volume 
of traffic moving nor accomplishes the purpose of con- 
servation. High grade flooring or common rough lumber 
costs the same to the Atlantic coast dealer. If a rate can 
be found by rail or water low enough to enable the manu- 
facturer to save an increased proportion of the tree he is 
now cutting, and if the Panama canal is the means of 
producing such a lower rate, it will, by the same token, 
have accomplished more in the cause of conservation than 
anything else. Conservation and low freight rates are 
twin brothers traveling the same road. 


Canal Freight Rate Possibilities. 
As to the rates that are likely to be made via the Pan- 
ama canal, they will depend, of course, on the number and 
class of vessels available for that traffic when the canal is 


ready for use. Owing to the protection of American ship- 
ping between American ports, our coasting fleet has grown 
until our registered tonnage is second among nations, But 
the same process extended to our foreign shipping has 
gradually eliminated our flag from the seas; but, as 
Kipling says, ‘‘that is another story.’”’ The fact is, our 
coasting marine, being more or less of the ‘mosquito 
fleet’’ variety, is ill adapted for the long sea voyage of 
6,200 miles from Puget sound to New York. Sailing ships 
are out of the question, for the ‘‘doldrums’’ off Panama 
will effectively prevent their use; besides, they are being 
rapidly supplanted by the tramp steamer. The most 
economical vessels for the purpose will be ships of 3,000,000 
to 3,500,000 feet carrying capacity arranged for a one way 
cargo. This does not presume that return cargoes will not 
be furnished, but merely provides for a degree of inde- 
pendence on the part of the ship owner. ‘There is a con- 
siderable freight tonnage, such as coal, steel rails, struc- 
tural steel, pig iron, machinery and general merchandise, 
moving, which will find the cheap rates attractive, and 
when so moving will reduce the cost of the return lumber 
transportation from the Pacific coast $1.50 to $2 a thou- 
sand. The canal tolls—and these are not yet determined— 
will be another factor in the rates. Well posted shipping 
men state that a rate of $8 per thousand, exclusive of 
Panama tolls and figured on’ a one way cargo, is probable. 
Enthusiasts have figured this rate much lower. Assuming 
that the canal tolls will be a maximum of $1.50 per net 
registered ton allowed under the law, it would figure about 








JULIUS H. BLOEDEL, OF BELLINGHAM, WASH. 
“The Panama Canal and the Lumber Trade.” 


Julius H. Bloedel, general manager of the Larson Lum- 
ber Company, Bellingham, Wash., is peculiarly fitted 
to speak upon the subject assigned him—‘The Panama 
Canal and the Lumber Trade.’’ Mr. Bloedel has been 
shipping lumber by vessel to California, Central and 
South America and the Orieft for many years; he has 
also catered largely to the interior trade, thus being 
brought into personal contact with all classes of the 
western lumber trade. 

Prorating freight charge on western saw products 
makes the average transportation cost approximately 
$10 a thousand feet. This arbitrary must be added to 
the mill price before the lumber is used. The actual 
charges on western products range from nothing on 
that part of the cut which is sold locally to as much 
as 80 cents a hundred pounds on lumber shipped by 
rail across the United States. Cargo rates on lumber 
from tidewater mills to New York via Panama are 
now being made on a basis of about $12 a thousand 
feet. It is thought that when the canal shall have 
been completed this charge will be reduced to $10 or 
less, making possible the concentration of large stocks 
at Atlantic coast seaports for subsequent shipment on 
a local rate to interior markets. 

Mr. Bloedel is a student of contemporary history. 
Value of his presentation of the subject named is due 
largely to his intimate knowledge of and relation with 
the lumber shipping interests of the West and, second, 
to his broadminded endeavor to take all features of 
the trade and all possible contingencies into account 
and to present to the lumbermen of the United States 
an authentic and reliable statement of conditions. 


$1 a thousand feet of lumber. This would make the rate 
$9, which would be reduced, if return freight is offered, 
to $7.50. 

Canadian Shipping Advantages. 

But now comes the danger of competition from our 
neighbors to the north, British Columbia. They are not 
hampered by our shipping laws, and can ship in any 
vessel flying any flag in the world. Even the United 
States government is, at this writing, employing a fleet 
of nine foreign vessels carrying coal from the Atlantic for 
its Pacific coast naval supply. These vessels could carry 
in return 33,000,000 feet of lumber. Now, if they go 
through the canal on the same basis as our American 
shipping, they can make rates as low as $6 a thousand, 
inclusive of canal tolls. My attention has been called to 
several charters made last fall, one of which was from the 
British Columbia side, at $2 less than the other, which 
was from the American side. You naturally ask why, and 
I answer that an American built vessel carrying 3,500,000 
feet of lumber can be duplicated on the Clyde for one- 
half the money. Our American seamen are paid double 
and treble the wages of foreign seamen and our coasting 
requirements are much more exacting. That is why our 
foreign brother can save $2 a thousand feet in shipping to 
the Atlantic seaboard. 

Adverse and Beneficial Legislation. 

It appears from. present indications that the reci- 
procity bill, now before Congress, will become a law, put- 
ting rough lumber on the free list, and if there is no 
provision on behalf of American shipping overcoming this 
differential all advantages to us, arising from the con- 
struction of the canal, are for naught. 

To provide for this discrepancy between American and 
foreign shipping several bills have been introduced and are 
now before Congress. House bill 8663, known as the Mann 
bill, provides, among other things, for the free passage 
of an vessels engaged in the coastwise trade of the 
United States, except when owned by a railroad. The 
Fordney bill, as introduced April 25, 1911, provides that: 

“All tolls and transit charges which may hereafter be 
imposed on vessels of the United States for passing 
through the Panama canal shall be paid from any money 
in the treasury not otherwise appropriated. . . . Pro- 
vided, That all vessels benefited by this act may be taken 
by lease or purchase, at the option of the government, to 
be used by the government of the United States as aux- 
iliary to the army and navy etc.” 

In other words, the government of the United States and 
not the owner of the vessel will pay the canal tolls. You 
may say ‘this is in contravention of the spirit of the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty of November 18, 1901, which provides, 
among other things, that ‘‘there shall be equality of the 
conditions or charges of traffic to all nations.’’ But if it 
be such, it has the example of distinguished precedent. 
The commissioner of the United States Bureau of Naviga- 
tion, in his annual report, states that the Suez canal tolls 
on vessels of either flag are paid by the governments of 
at least three European nations, and that at least one- 
fourth of the total receipts of the Suez canal is refunds 
of the respective governments of the steamships using 
the canal. Why then need we hesitate? Is it fair to the 
commercial interests of the United States that an invest- 
ment of $360,000,000 by our government should redound 
to the advantage of foreigners only? And that the en- 
largement of trade incident to the completion of the 
Panama canal should slip away from us? It is either 
this or a demand for free ships. 

Time and Terminal Problems. 

Assuming, then, that tolls will be refunded and that a 
water rate of $8 a thousand is a fair figure, it means that 
lumber will reach the Atlantic seaboard from Norfolk, Va., 
to Boston, Mass., at a figure of one-third to one-half the 
cost of rail transportation and in one-half of the time. It 
will surprise you, as it did me, to learn that it takes forty- 
four days to bring a lumber-laden car from Puget sound 
to the Atlantic seaboard, but such is the average time of 
cars in transit the last year. Well informed shipping men 
state the average steamer transit will be twenty-one days. 

But you will say that the immediate market does not 
exist at the terminals mentioned and that the lumber will 
have to be transshipped inland by rail. I grant you that 
rail facilities at the terminals for distribution inland are 
absolutely vital; and I am confident that upon the estab- 
lishment of these new shipping routes from the Pacific 
coast joint tariffs for interior distribution will be made 
as far west as the Ohio valley. In fact, distributive rates 
will cease only where the eastbound rail rates from the 
west will meet them. It will mean the establishment of 
wholesale distributing yards at Atlantic coast terminals, 
the same as are now being maintained at the large dis- 
tributing centers, such as Minnesota Transfer, Chicago, 
Tonawanda and elsewhere. Timbers as large and as long 
as the log will make will be shipped in the rough for the 
purpose of resawing into stock sizes. Deals and cants of 
clear lumber will also be shipped in the rough and manu- 
factured into flooring, ceiling and siding, as the orders 
may require. With a market for all the lumber by- 
products, now a sheer waste at the mill, in fact where 
everything can be sold but the noise, it seems to me there 
is no room for doubt that there will be a tremendous 
development of the Pacific coast lumber industry in this 
direction. Some years ago, before the depression in the 
lumber market, one of our principal export mills main- 
tained a wholesale distributing yard in New York city, 
shipping about ten cargoes via the straits of Magellan at 
a rate of $14 to $16 a thousand. Another Coast concern 
shipped several cargoes of cedar products, including 
shingles. Much of this latter shipment was lightered to 
Albany for distribution along the Erie canal, thus demon- 
strating what could be done were our inland water ways 
developed. It is a well known fact that there is a consid- 
erable movement now of lumber via the Tehauntepec reute 
through Mexico and also via the Panama railroad, but 
these shipments are only the straws indicating the course 
of future commerce. 


Trend of Traffic and Rates. 

You will argue that diminished traffic will disturb rail 
rates and that, to meet new conditions, they will be re- 
duced. I question very much that traffic will be reduced. 
There may be an adjustment, but hardly a reduction; 4 
blanket rate, based on Chicago, may be necessary in order 
to protect the extreme eastern market But the prairie 
states of the Mississippi valley are unquestionably the 
largest natural market for the western product. The 
gradual failure of their other sources of supply from 
nearby markets, such as Minnesota, Wisconsin and the 
South, will be our gain and the railroads’ gain, for the 
latter will obtain a greater profit from the long haul than 
from the former short haul. Local traffic on the Pacific 
coast will increase. While many of our mills are situated 
on deep water frontage and capable of loading any vessel 
afloat, yet the interior mills will ship by rail to tide 
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water and from there transship, the same as is done on 
the Gulf coast. The disadvantage of the rail haul is more 
than offset by the cheaper raw material in the inland 
district. And what I have stated particularly of fir prod- 
ucts applies. with equal force, though in a less degree, to 
our manufactures of cedar, both lumber and shingles, and 
our redwood. 

Nor is the Pacific coast alone in this game. The Gulf 
coast will no doubt export considerable yellow pine of cer- 
tain grades to the west coast of South America and into 
Mexico, and this is the cross-haul referred to by Mr. 
Stevens. It is a well known fact that lumber of different, 
species has different uses and adaptability. One of the 
largest shipping merchants of the Pacific coast recently 
took a cargo of fir ties to China and a return cargo of 


oak ties from Japan to Mexico. The return cargo reduced 
the freight on the fir. The Mexican would have nothing 
but oak, so why is a cross-haul not profitable? 

I am an optimist, but hardly an enthusiast. I believe 
that the development of the Pacific coast by virtue of the 
completion of the Panama canal will be tremendous, and 
that it will be to the gain of all parts of our country and 
to the detriment of none. But above all else the canal 
stands out as a monitor of transportation, a sort of traffic 
policeman standing at the crossing of the continents, with 
more inherent power for regulation of transcontinental 
rates than the Interstate Commerce Commission, 

want to read a clipping from the P. I. of May 18 to 
show the trend of this matter. The article is headed ‘Macki- 
naw Comes With Big Cargo” etc. : 


The steamship Mackinaw, of the California-Atlantic 
Steamship Company, which has just extended its serv- 
ice to Seattle, arrived in Puget sound last night from 
San Francisco. The Mackinaw will go to dry dock 
either today or tomorrow and Saturday will go to 
Tacoma to load a shipment of 1,000,000 feet of lath. 
She will shift to Ballard later, where she will load 
700,000 feet of lumber and will complete her cargo 
at Everett by taking 1,000,000 feet of shingles, 

The Mackinaw will have the first full shipment of 
lumber from Puget sound for New York via the Panama 
canal, and Capt. Humphrey West * says that 
if sufficient tonnage can be obtained the California- 
Atlantic Steamship Company will operate vessels on a 
monthly schedule from Seattle. 


POPULAR IGNORANCE OF THE LUMBER INDUSTRY. 


At the conclusion of Mr, Bloedel’s address Robert 
Fullerton spoke as follows: 


There is an ancient proverb which says, “A lie never lives 
to be old.” This optimistic belief that untruth is short 
lived was promulgated long before the days or morning and 
evening newspapers or the weekly and monthly perpetrators 
of perverted facts. Tennyson says that “A lie which is 
half a truth is ever the blackest of lies;”’ that “a lie 
which is all a lie may be met and fought with outright, buta 
lie which is part a truth is a harder matter to fight.” This 
poetic distinction in the quality of lies should encourage 
the members of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation with the hopeful anticipation that some time the 
popular and political “lumber trust” lie—which is all a lie 
—may be met and fought with outright, arrested, convicted 
and consigned to the keeping of the father of lies. 

The repeated pane of lumber trust articles in news- 
papers and magazines has created a prejudice and a con- 
viction in the public mind that the manufacturers of lum- 
ber have formed a trust or combination to advance the price 
of lumber and corner the country’s forest resources, 80 per- 
sistent was the campaign of the Ananias agencies of pub- 
licity and reform. That Congress considered it good politics 
to instruct the Secretary of Commerce and Labor to imme- 
diately investigate the causes of the high price of lumber, 
the investigation to be conducted with the particular object 
of ascertaining whether or not these high prices have re- 
sulted in whole or in part from any contract, agreement or 
combination in the form of trust or conspiracy in restraint 
of commerce among the several states, or with foreign 
countries. ‘This hurry-up call to Detective Smith to get 
busy and locate the “lumber trust octopus” was made four 
ears ago. For forty-eight months Uncle Sam’s agents 
have been wandering through the woods looking for lumber 
moonshiners conspiring to break through the Sherman anti- 
trust law. 

These lumber detectives enjoyed a good time at the pub- 
lic expense; were in no danger of assault; had no occasion 
to carry arms; resort to disguise or subterfuge. Every 
lumberman’s books were open to inspection. No padlocks 
on any information desired; no concealment and nothing to 
conceal. Still, with all this facility to inquiry, it took 
Commissioner Smith four years and a month to formulate 
and twist a report that would justify the easy money ex- 
pended in his investigations, and satisfy public expecta- 
tion that, while no present lumber trust has been found, 
still there were symptoms and indications of a lumber com- 
bine in future conception. 


A Chimerical Discovery. 

Mr. Smith’s first ominous discovery is what he terms the 
“concentration of a dominating control of our standing 
timber in a comparatively few enormous holdings, steadily 
tending toward a control of the lumber industry.” ‘Then he 
tells how this concentration was in part effected by unwise- 
ly liberal public land laws, which gave large grants of the 
unoccupied public domain to our western and Pacific rail- 
roads to MF exes them to build into and through the wilder- 
ness parts of our country far in advance of settlement or 
the necessary tonnage to — capital and enterprise 
building railroads fol immediate profit. Our public lands 
were offered to the public at $1.25 an acre and any citizen, 
with faith in the future, might buy at that price as much 
as he was able to pay for. Mr. Smith’s post mortem criti- 
cism of our public land policy of forty years ago is the 
common regret of the unfortunate speculator, lamenting that 
his foresight was not as good as his hindsight. 

If Congress could have foreseen the future, conditions, 
notwithstanding, would remain about as they are, our land 
laws would have included a homestead act giving the 
farmer 160 acres of our unoccupied tillable land, if he would 
live on the claim and cultivate-it, and our policy would have 
permitted lumbermen to purchase timber lands in_ tracts 
sufficiently large to justify them in building saw mills and 
manufacturing lumber to make houses for our people to 
live in. Congress would have granted our pioneer Pacific 
railroads sufficient public land to induce their promoters and 
builders to blaze the way for advancing civilization, and 
the Northern Pacific railroad wouid have had the same long 
struggle with bankruptcy, with all its millions of acres of 
timber lands, and only in recent years was it able to find 
anyone with faith and cash courage sufficient to buy some 
of its long held land grant. ‘The Northern Pacific sale 
to the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company was the first large 
block of railroad timber land sold to lumbermen. 

Mr. Smith looks on this sale by a railroad to a compan 
of lumbermen as evidence of a community of interest tend- 
ing toward a concentration of timber holdings. He sees 
addition in division and objects to -the policy of these great 
timber owners, who, he says, are cutting little of their 
timber and are reserving to themselves incalculable profits 
which are still to accrue with the growth of the country 
and the diminishing timber supply, and adds that many of 
the very men who are protesting against conservation and 
the national forest system, because of the tying up of 
natural resources, are themselves deliberately tying them 
up far more effectively for private gain, and brilliantly con 
cludes that when mature timber is thus withheld from 
use it is clear evidence that great additional profits are 
expected to accrue through further increase in value. This 
is the first public intimation on record that lumbermen are 
opposed to conservation or to the policy of government 
forest reserves. Lumbermen from every section of our 
country have been prominent in advocating conservation 
from economic, as well as altruistic sentiment, and surely 
no timber owner objects to the government reserving public 
timber lands for future use and development, as this policy 
restricts competition, increases the demand and enhances 
the value of privately owned stumpage. 


Misleading Report. 

If it is wise and desirable for the government to reserve 
and tie up timber lands for future needs, why should our 
commissioner of corporations criticise and condemn private 
owners of timber for doing the same thing? Is it a crime, 
a violation of the Sherman antitrust law, for lumbermen 
to hold property in growing timber in the hope that it 
may enhance in value sufficiently to pay interest and taxes, 
and a possible profit? Every word and line of Commis- 
sioner Smith’s report shows a deliberate purpose to create 
Suspicion in the public mind that a lumber trust is in 
process of formation, if not at present in working order. 

more ingeniously prejudiced and misleading official report 
never was issued. As evidence of Commissioner Smith’s 
ignorance of the requirements of the lumber industry, I 
quote the following sentence from his report: ‘The 1,802 
largest holders of timber now own 88,579,000 acres of land, 
as compared with a vastly wider distribution of public lands 
in nontimbered agricultural sections.” Practical lumber- 
men will smile at this official comment, but newspaper 
editors and magazine writers who read these landlord-look- 
ing official figures will see concentration and combination 


and threatened monopoly of the country’s forest resources, 
and write black lettered headlines about the lumber trust 
and urge the department of justice to get busy and indict 
our 48,000 sawmill and timber owners for conspiracy and 
combination in restraint of trade among the several states 
and foreign countries. No sane mind could believe in the 
possibility of 48,000 independent saw mills and timber 
owners operating in every state and territory from Florida 
to Alaska (including the active competition of Canada), 
forming a trust or combination in restraint of trade or 
for any other purpose under the sun, 

Commissioner Smith’s most dangerous discovery of con- 
centration in timber holdings is not alarming when intelli- 
gently analyzed. He reports that 1,802 of the largest owners 
of standing timber have an average holding of 49,000 acres. 
Counting an average yield of 10,000 feet to the acre, a 
saw mill cutting 25,000,000 feet a year would cut each 
year 2,500 acres; so their 49,000 acres would only furnish 
the mill twenty years’ supply of raw material. Many mod- 
ern mills cut annually 50,000,000 and some 100,000,000 
feet, in which event their sawmill plant would be out of 
raw material and out of commission in five or ten years. 
No prudent men would invest their money in building an 
expensive saw mill costing hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars without first securing stumpage sufficient to supply 
the plant with raw material for a term of years long 
enough to justify the reasonable expectation of getting 
back sufficient profits to liquidate the cost of the mill plant 
before their timber was exhausted. A saw mill without con- 
venient timber is about as valueless as a ship without 
water, an army without arms. 

This peculiarity does not attach to any other manufac- 
turing industry,. except perhaps in a minor degree to the 
manufacture of cement. The raw material, shale and clay, 
is of trifling cost in proportion to the value of the finished 
product, while the raw material of the saw mill (the growing 
trees) represents .30° percent of the price obtained for the 
finished lumber. .The packing house or the cotton mill can 
secure its raw material from day to day without invest- 








ROBERT FULLERTON, OF DES MOINES, IOWA; 
Strong Advocate of the Lumber Industry. 


At a meeting of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion at New Orleans several years ago, R. A. Long, at 
that time the presiding officer, introduced Robert 
Fullerton as THE Fullerton. Mr. Fullerton had ac- 
cepted an invitation to deliver an address on southern 
saw mills, and his practical description of southern 
mills, their “fearful and wonderful construction,” was 
a revelation, 

Since that time Mr. Fullerton has come prominently 
before the lumber people with timely articles, treating 
the various phases of the lumber trade. 

Mr. Fullerton resides at Des Moines, lowa. He is 
an analytical student of contemporary history, partic- 
ularly when that history has any bearing on the lum- 
ber trade. Mr. Fullerton is of Irish parentage. It is 
only natural, therefore, that the baseless and at times 
seemingly malicious attacks upon the “lumber trust” 
should arouse his “Irish.” The lumber industry could 
not have a more able, sincere or valiant champion. 
Nothing needs to be added to his general repudiation 
of the attack. His complete analysis of Herbert Knox 
Smith’s timber report, published in the last issue of 
Leslie’s, has served to Introduce him to a laraer audi- 
ence probably than he has heretofore enjoyed—more 
properly speaking, who have heretofore enjoyed Mr. 
Fullerton’s inimitable wit and logic. 


ing in twenty years’ supply of cattle or cotton, and is not 
required to pay taxes over and over again on the unused 
vortion of its raw material. Popular ignorance of the 
umber industry is responsible for many of the absurd 
statements and speeches made by uninformed newspaper and 
magazine writers and prevaricating prairie politicians, The 
lumber trust and the predatory louber baron are things of 
the imagination. The lumber trust and the “interests” 
are terms used to engender prejudice in the public mind. 

If Congress had passed resolutions instructing the com- 
missioner of corporations to immediately inquire into and 
report the location and magnitude of Captain Kidd's fabled 
hidden treasure or inquire into and enlighten the country 
in relation to the lingering belief in perpetual motion, 
appropriations for such purpose might be justified in the 
interest of science and discovery, but to spend millions of 
the people’s money hunting a lumber trust, when every 
member of this association, a thousand manufacturers of 
unimpeachable character, could have furnished Congress 
with sworn affidavits that no lumber trust or combination 
existed, was a wanton waste of public money at the behest 
of political demagoguery and their newspaper phonographs. 
Lumbermen meet in national conventions and openly discuss 
questions and poreome in relation to their business, which 
are printed fully in our enterprising lumber trade poems, 
but very little of what we say or do is published in the 
daily press. As far as enlightening the public is concerned, 
our proceedings might as well be conducted in Choctaw or 
some unknown tongue, 


Prejudice and Ignorance. 


The facts in relation to the lumber industry are unknown 
to the public, The daily press and the magazines, owing to 
the absence of any advertising revenue from lumber manu- 
facturers, except the occasional announcement of a timber 
bond issue, have no business or friendly interest in lumber- 
men or their operations and ignorantly or maliciously pub- 
lish anything and “e~ fy prejudicial to the industry. 
During the discussion of the *paline-Aldrich tariff bill, a well 
known magazine, whose consulting editor is former Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, published an article on the “Need of Tariff 
Reform” by stating that the duty on lumber (at that time 
$2 a thousand) was more than the entire wage cost of pro- 
ducing it, a departure from truth of about 800 percent. 
Another magazine writer tells his credulous readers that 
Michigan yellow pine has doubled and trebled in price in 
recent years, that it had advanced from 2 to 8 cents a foot 
to 30 and 40 cents a foot, and adds that tables and chairs 
made from Grand Rapids yellow pine will soon be so ex- 
vensive that only the very rich can afford to sit down or 
ave a table to eat from. This muck-raker was a thousand 
miles wrong on the geography of yellow pine and 1,000 per- 
cent wrong on its price. At regular intervals some news- 
paper publishes an editorial about the “lumber trust” that 
controls and dominates everything, including the politics 
of the country. 

A very distinguished United States senator, with a long 
and brilliant experience as a legislator, told me in a private 
conversation that he believed that the lumber manufacturers 
had an understanding among themselves that no retail yard 
could buy lumber unless they first agreed to sell to the 
consumer at a fixed and determined price, and if the re- 
tailer sold for less than this trust list the manufacturers 
would refuse to fill his orders and he would soon be out of 
business. Another well known congressman, a member of 
the ways and means committee, during a hearing on the 
lumber industry, innocently inquired what was meant by 
the term stumpage. These are fair samples of legislative 
ignorance and credulity in relation to a leading industry. 


Legislative Density. 


1 had an amusing experience with an “insurgent’’ con- 
gressman in Washington while trying to show him how the 
tree admission of Canadian lumber operates against the 
conservation of our own forest resources (which he was 
Soar in favor of). I explained that Canada is shipping 
annually to this country about 1,000,000,000 féet of low 
grade lumber, mostly from the Georgian bay district, trans- 
ported by boats to our great lake cities, at a very low 
freight rate, averaging less than $2 a thousand feet; that 
the American saw mills operating in our southern states 
can make an abundance of such lumber to supply every 
demand, but the yellow pine freight rates to our lake cities 
average $6 to $10 a thousand, making it impossible for the 
American saw mills to compete with this water-freighted 
Canadian lumber, except at a loss, under prevailing prices 
the result being that second and third class logs that would 
produce serviceable lumber for many perpen are left in 
our woods to rot or burn up—a waste that could be pre- 
vented and the desired conservation of our forests secured 
by advancing the duty on Canadian lumber sufficiently to 
offset the difference between American and Canadian freight 
rates, and enable our own saw mills to utilize the low grade 
logs that are now going to waste. 

After my patient endeavors in the interest of conserva- 
tion, my prairie congressman gravely inquired why lum- 
bermen cut down trees that make low grade logs. I told 
him that we do not cut such trees intentionally; that all 
trees have a proportion of poor logs, that branches are a 
yrovision of nature necessary to the growth of a tree, that 
yranches result in knots, and many knots make a poor log, 
and a poor log makes poor boards, and the present price 
of such lumber is so low that saw mills can not sell it for 
the labor cost of manufacturing it; and to make the con- 
dition plain to his understanding I said, “Suppose some 
political economist had told your farmer constituents at 
the time when cattle were selling at discouragingly low 
prices that they should change their methods and raise 
steers all porterhouse and no bones.” My _ explanation 
which I tried to illustrate my making a crude picture ot 
what a pine tree looks like, including its branches, made no 
convincing impression on my legislative representative and 
I concluded I was wasting my time in Washington as a con- 
SOS UREEORES, talking industrial affairs to politicians and 
awyers. 

Representative Ferris, a Democratic orator from Okla- 
homa, in a recent speech in Congress advocating Canadian 
reciprocity, told of the great benefit the farmers of this 
country would secure by free Canadian lumber, and said, 
“Notwithstanding the skyhigh tariff on lumber we imported 
last year $19,000,000 worth of boards and planks,” and con- 
tinued, “I ask you high protectionists who are opposing 
this prenty, will that do the American home builder of the 
broad prairies good or harm? Will that help the courageous 
pioneer to subdue the West? Will it be neficial to any 
citizen in all the land, save the lumber trust? I ask you 
if the lumber trust is expected to lend its hearty support 
to any treety which metes out to it tardy justice which has 
long been delayed? We have seen the home builders and the 
eg! of the West too long struggling beneath their too 

eavy load in their efforts to erect a little shelter over 
their heads. We have sat here complacently and seen lum- 
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ber in 1908 sell at an average price of $11.08 a thousand, 
and in 1909 we have seen the same lumber sell for an aver- 
age price of $15.37, anid have seen it go up in price each 
day since that time. We have seen the forests of the coun- 
try being reduced to underbrush and cutover lands. We 
have seen timber lands all held by a few lumber barons, 
while the American people have gone homeless and roofless. 
We have seen the forests of the country denuded and made 
bare with no corresponding good effect to the people who 
build the homes and carry on civilization. This one pro- 
vision of the treaty will help every home builder in the 
land. This one provision will beget the respect of all the 
people who are not financially interested in the lumber trust, 
and they should not be heard to longer defeat competition on 
a subject so vital to all our people.” [Loud applause. ] 

This speech is calculated to provoke righteous indigna- 
tion and tears of sympathy for Oklahoma's homeless and 
roofless victims of the heartless “lumber trust.” It would 
be hard to find in a public speech a greater display of ignor- 
ance and untruth, which would be more aptly characterized 
in modern slang as rot. 


Unjust Discrimination. 

Another congressman, Edward L. Hamilton, a Republican, 
in a speech in opposition to Canadian reciprocity, began 
by saying, “Reciprocity with Canada will have little or no 
effect on nonutactuved products, but will be confined in its 
effect to farm and forest products. So far as lumber is con- 
cerned, I voted for free lumber when the Payne bill was 
under consideration. I believe in free lumber.” Then he 
dilated on the injury to the American farmer by subjecting 
him to the competition of the Canadian wheat 
the cheap, virgin lands of Manitoba, Alberta and Saskatche- 
wan, told of the magnitude, the millions and millions of 
acres of fertile soil in these great Canadian provinces capable 
of producing wheat enough to feed the world; and grew 
eloquent in denouncing legislation or any trade agreement 
that puts the hard working American farmer in unprotected 
unequal and unamerican competition with the chea and 
limitless wheat fields on our northern border; and to win the 
sympathy of sectional congressmen from southern states, 
where little wheat is grown, he quoted the words of Democ- 
racy’s patron saint, Thomas Jefferson—“equal rights for all, 
special privileges for none,” and asked, “Is it equal rights 
for all, special privileges for none, to protect every other 
industrial interest in this country and leave the farmer ex- 


posed to competition? Is it Foy rights to all, especial 
»yrivileges to none to protect the distiller at the rate of 
fo 60 a gallon on whisky made out of rye which he is per- 


mitted to buy from the farmer free, in the interest of 
cheaper food?" 

Congressman Hamilton is strong in his sympathy for his 
farmer constituents and thinks it very unfair to expose them 
unprotected to the competition of Canada. He wants pro- 
tection for the farmer and every other industrial interest, 
and yet he voted to put Canadian lumber on the free list. 
His Jeffersonian paraphrased idea of legislative equality 
doesn't extend to the lumber ogee 

Canada's forest area contains millions of acres of cheap, 
virgin timber that under free trade will compete with 
American saw mills just as discouragingly as Canada’s 
wheat fields will compete with the American farmer, but no 
congressman objects to removing the small protection on 
lumber, no “insurgent” or ‘“standpatter,” Republican or 
Democrat, speaks a friendly word for the lumber industry. 
There is general rejoicing in the South when cotton brings a 
ood price. and every farmer and merchant in the West is 
Rappicat when corn and cattle are highest, but any advance 
in the price of lumber is a calamity deplored by: everyone, 
condemned by everyone as the combined operations of an 
iniquitous trust. 


Industrial Institutions Ignored. 


Statesmen are frequently ignorant of business problems. 
Champion Roosevelt before his political Reno ——- 
this when, coming back arene from the wilds of Africa, he 
halted in his homeward march at the ancient city of Cairo 
and delivered his “I know how it is myself’ speech to the 
students of the University of Egypt, in which he said: 


“PRACTICAL FORESTRY.” 


The Chair—I think we are indebted indeed to Mr, Fuller- 
ton for the intelligent courage he has shown and the criti- 
cisms he bas offered. The next on the program—we want 
to hurry through—is Doctor Schenck. I do not think that 
any remarks that I might make would better introduce a 
gentleman so well known to all lumbermen, 


Dr. C. A. Schenck’s address was as follows: 


Practical forestry! If I only knew what “practical for- 
estry”’ is—knew it after having had charge for fifteen 
years of 120,000 acres of American woodlands; knew it 
after having taught forestry at the Biltmore Forest School 
for almost fourteen years! Practical forestry, it seems to 
me, must be akin to practical mining, to practical orchard- 
ing and to practical farming; in short, akin to the other 
American industries utilizing the soil and the soil’s 
products, 

Take practical mining: Is mining practical, always 
practical? Is it practical where the ore is of so poor a 
grade, or where the distance from the market is so great 
as to render unremunerative the venture and the invest- 
ments made in the mine? No; mining is not always prac- 
tical; it is practical only at that time and at that spot and 
with that intensity of investment which are productive of 
a fair annual surplus of receipts over expenses. Minin 
for the fun of it and mining at a loss are as impractica 
as they are unamerican. We do not want them. 

Nextly, take arming. I know a gentleman in western 
North Carolina who for fifteen years has had the finest 
farms, the finest crops and the finest stock; and I also 
know that the gentleman in question has lost money, reg- 
ularly and certainly, in his agricultural pursuits. Evi- 
dently fine crops are not necessarily a criterion of 
practical eee. My wealthy friend’s farming is not 
practical; it is less practical, most certainly, than the 
operation of his neighbor, a mountaineer in the Appa- 
lachian hills, satisfied with raising a living out of fifteen 
bushels of corn to the acre and refusing to restore to the 
soil, by crop rotation or by manuring, the elements of fer- 
tility withdrawn in fifteen bushels of corn. The moun- 
taineer's farming is destructive of the farm; so in a meas- 
ure is the practice of the farmer in the prairies and of the 
farmer elsewhere. Whosoever withdraws from the soil 
more than he restores to the soil is destroying the soil, 
and is engaged in destructive farming. What American 
farmer is not? 

Farming That Pays. 


Soeming is practical where and as long as it pays a 
living to labor and a dividend to capital. ractical farm- 
ing may be constructive or destructive of the farm; or it 
may be conservative, reconstructing the soil at the same 
rate at which it consumes it, thus holding the balance 
between construction and destruction. Most practical is 
that farming which pays, all told, the best wages to labor 
and the best dividends to capital. The criterion of prac- 
ticability in mining and in farming is remunerativeness. 

Forestry, the third sister in the family of industries 
utilizing the soil and its products, can not occupy, in our 
Pe economic system, a position differing from that 

eld by farming and mining. If farming comprises any 
activity having the farm for an object, we might define 
forestry as any activity having the woods for an object. 
Forestry may be destructive, using up its assets of timber 
and of soil, or it may be constructive, increasing its assets, 
by new investments in timber, in soil, in saw mills, in 
transportation facilities; or, finally and rarely, it may be 
conservative by balancing exactly the destruction against 
the construction of its assets. 


rower On 





BEN 8. WOODHEAD, 
Beaumont, Tex. 


only public leaders were clerks, politiclans and lawyers.” 
It would be interesting to know what country he was thinking 
about when he pronounced this ultimatum. Was it commis- 
sioners of commerce and labor, or politicians and lawyers 
making laws regulating and governing the industrial affairs 
of the workers and builders of a nation without whose in- 
dustry and labor no country could long exist? Orators, in 
trying to photograph needed reforms on the minds of their 
hearers, sometimes produce a double exposure that includes 
themselves in the picture. If Mr. Roosevelt’s words have 
any meaning it is that the business men, the workers and 
yroducers of a nation, should have a voice and an influence 
In legislation affecting their industrial life and welfare. 
“Clerks, politicians and lawyers,” listening to their master’s 
voice (the newspaper), monopolize and control both 
branches of the American Congress and are practically our 
nation’s only public leaders. Industrial organizations, ask- 
ing a hearing on laws affecting their prosperity, are char- 
acterized as the “special interests” trying unduly to influ- 
ence legislation for their particular benefit. Every en- 
lightene government except our own rejoices in the 
strength and magnitude of its industrial institutions. The 
welfare and prosperity of manufacturers and producers are 
the first consideration of their domestic legislation. Manu- 
facturers and leaders in industrial affairs are consulted and 
careful heed given to their, — knowledge and useful 
information. But in the United States every important in- 
corporated industry is blacklisted by Congress and the press 
under the newly coined, sinister term “interests” to be com- 
bated as a public enemy, quarantined and politically ostra- 
cized as something malignant and unpatriotic. 

When our lawmakers are considering economic or commer- 
clal legislation every corporate industry capable of givin 
correct information is barred or its statements discred- 
ited; consult the consumer and ignore the producer is the 
ethics of the polical demagog when the tariff on lumber is 


I do not know—although having visited hundreds of 
ranges—one single range in Germany or in America on 
which, really and exactly, conservative forestry is being 
practiced. In Germany, constructive forestry is now the 
rule and has been the rule since the eighteenth century. 
Nevertheless, a number of German foresters are engaged 
in destructive forestry—so in Wiirtemberg, in Saxony, in 
Bavaria. Why this deviation from the rule? Because 
forestry is most practical when it pays, all told, the best 
wages to labor and the best dividends to capital. 

Sometimes in Germany, and frequently in the United 
States, destructive forestry is more practical than con- 
structive forestry. Whether construction is more practical 
than destruction, or whether conservation is best, is a 
question, in all American industries, not of sentiment but 
of dollars and cents, of wages and dividends. 

We are facing conditions, not theories. With forestry 
or farming or mining practiced and preached as fads, the 
common sense of the American people will not long 
connive. 

Impracticable Conservation. 


My address on ‘‘practical forestry’? might be here con- 
cluded were it not for the question which I see on your 
lips: ‘‘Under what conditions, in your opinion, is that 
rare type of forestry practical which, by destroying its 
timber assets at the rate of their reconstruction, con- 
serves the timber supply and conserves the many blessings 
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IN ATTENDANCE AT THE MATERIAL MANUFACTURERS’ MEETING. 


“No peagte have permanently amounted to anything whose 


under consideration; consult the Omaha partisan platform 
or the editorials in some prairie farm journal for exact in- 
formation to make laws that affect the lumber industry; or 
when the duties on cotton and woolen goods are being con- 
sidered, ignore the advice and information of the only men 
whose knowledge and experience have any value and be gov- 
erned by the retained opinions of newspaper publishers 
speaking for their department-store clients. We elect con- 
gressmen as we select juries; personal knowledge or infor- 
= about the things to be legislated on is a disqualifi- 
cation. 

The term “interests” is now applied to every manufactur- 
ing industry in the country. ‘To be related or connected in 
the remotest degree with any useful gen eos or occupa- 
tion is a handicap to the vote seeking politician. “Clerks, 
a and lawyers” are the country’s political elect. 
‘o captain of industry, however eminent, need apply for a 
commission in the ranks of our legislative army. Industrial 
amateurs are selected or appointed to every post of honor 
to conduct the country’s commercial battles at home or 
abroad. A government of the people by the people should 
include all classes, the producer as well as the consumer, 
The prudent citizen who invests his savings in the stock 
of a corporation is entitled to as much consideration as 
the lawyer who invests his time and uses the public school 
funds in securing a professional education. 

The a maligned, specially taxed corporate inter- 
ests of the country are purely democratic institutions, 
enabling men of small means to unite their capital in a co- 
operative organization to engage in enterprises that other- 
wise would be monopolized by the very rich, or left undone. 
In the absence of corporations, industry, progress and civill- 
zation would revert back to individualism and the cave 
dweller. The industrial corporation has done more for mod- 
ern progress and the welfare of mankind than any other 
human instrumentality. It is the only near approach to 
mutual help and the brotherhood of man. 


believed to emanate from the very existence of the 
woods?’’ 

It is obvious that this rare type of forestry requires, for 
its raisons d’étre, a peculiar constellation of economic 
conditions; some of these conditions are artificial and can 
be created or abolished at the wish of the er le expressed 
by their legislatures; others are natural, depending on 
climate, on natural facilities of transportation, on density 
of population and so, on, 

o as to facilitate the discussion, let us assume that we 
have to deal with compact stands of timber, some dense 
and some poor, averaging, on the whole, 5,000 feet to the 
acre, just enough to build from an acre’s product a small 
house for a modest family. Conserving the 5,000 feet on 
the aggregate acreage, we may cut that much timber 
annually which nature produces, by way of a surplus. 
That surplus is about 100 feet on the average acre. 

I have measured the growth of trees in many parts of 
the world and I know that a rate of tree growth exceeding 
2 percent is met rarely. Now then, 100 feet is 2 percent 
of 6,000 feet, and the said rate of 2 percent represents 
the gross interest on the timber investment; it is not net 
interest. We must deduct from the gross amount, so as 
to convert it into the net amount, the following items: 
taxes on the entire investment; interest on the value of 
the soil; depreciation and interest on mills and logging 
outfit; expense of fire protection. 

hen we make these deductions, our gross interest of 
2 percent is wiped out of existence. The taxes alone are, 
quite frequently, 1 percent on the market value of the 
timber; on fairly valuable soil, conservative forestry is 
always impractical, since the trees—growineg at 2 percent 
only—can not produce a sufficient additional dividend on 
the soil; also, the depreciation on mills and logging outfit, 
and the interest thereon, are 20 percent or more; and the 
expense of forest-protection is heavy when we deal with 
second growth. You nor I nor any man can engage in the 
ractice of conservative forestry under such conditions. 
t is, of course, in the power of the public to ameliorate 
these conditions: The taxes can be reduced or annulled 
as a premium to him who, on soil unfit for agriculture, 
engages in conservative forestry. Public roads and public 
railroads might take the. place of those maintained at 
private expense. The forest fires threatening private 
lands might be prevented at the expense of the people. 
Do you believe that this amelioration will come in time 
to save the American forests? You may believe it— 
believe it if you can—you happy mind confiding in the 
wisdom, in the farsightedness, in the speedy education of 
the voting masses! 

I wished that I, too, might share your confidence. I 
for one—forester and teacher—I for one refuse to stake 
my savings on such optimistic views and on investments 
in such conservative forestry. I know too well that the 
masses are unwilling to pay the bill of conservative for- 
estry; are unwilling to side with the owner of timber 
land; are eager to decry the ‘‘wealthy lumber baron;” are 
anxious to find a “lumber trust.” 

Read the platforms of both political parties Issued at 
the last presidential campaign! Can the demand for free 
lumber or the demand for a reduced lumber tariff be 
interpreted optimistically by the man who has his labor, 
his mind and his savings engaged in timber holdings? 
Nevertheless, for the sake of argument, I want to be 
optimistic, just for once, and I will assume that the people 
will wipe out the expense in the woods connected with 
taxes, with fire protection etc. That done, I am left with 
2 percent net. instead of 2 percent gross, earnings on my 
investment, the net yield resulting from an annual growth 
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TRIO OF REPRESENTATIVE LUMBERMEN WHO ATTENDED THE CONVENTION. 


of 100 feet produced on a stumpage of 5,000 feet. What a 
wonderful yield! What splendid returns! What reward 
for my sagacity or for my patriotism engaged in the con- 
servation of the forests! 


Destructive Forestry. 


Gentlemen, I am through with my argument, and 
through with conservative forestry. Destructive forestry 
alone is practical. Conservative forestry is impracticable 
so long as nature does not produce more than 100 feet 
per annum on a stumpage of 5,000 feet, unless " 
There is one ‘unless’; and you, of course, having had 
your brains and your work and your money engaged in 
timber for decades must have known, all the_ time, 
what panacea I was driving at: A surplus dividend 
of 2 percent is not to be despised when and as long as the 
value of the principal is on a steady increase. More than 
that, Iam willing, possibly, to sacrifice any and all surplus 
when and as long as the value of my timber—of those 
5,000 feet per acre—increases at the rate of 6 percent per 
annum or at a better rate, doubling the principal in less 
than twelve years. The farmer’s farm in the prairie and 
the townsman’s lot in the city increase similarly. Such 
“unearned profits’ are not only excusable, they are neces- 
sary; without them improved farms and improved build- 
ings would be impossible; without them savings and sav- 
ings banks can not be defended. In the forests unearned 
profits alone can work the salvation of the forests. 

Let me conclude: Remunerativeness is the criterion of 
practical forestry as well as of practical farming. In 
conservative forestry, a sufficient rate of remunerativeness 
can not be obtained from growth alone; it must be derived 
from “unearned profits,” that is, from a steady increase 
of the value of the standing timber. 

Nowhere on earth does the cash dividend obtained from 
conserved forests exceed 2% percent. 

Nowhere on earth are the forests conserved when there 
takes place a stagnation or a decline of the value of the 
stumpage. 

Whosoever is in favor of American, practical, conserva- 
tive forestry must be in favor, also, of any and all legis- 





lative actS safeguarding a steady and a certain advance 
of stumpage values now and forever. 


Forest Legislation. 


The Chair—We expected to have with us today Henry 
Solon Graves, formerly of the Yale Forest school and now 
chief forester of the United States, to speak on the subject 
of “Forestry Legislation.” Mr. Graves is absent and Mr. 
Bronson will have something to say to you about that. 

Mr. Bronson announced the absence of Mr. Graves due 
to unusual activity of that gentleman with the duties of 
the Department of Agriculture and partly to his sick- 
ness. He stated that Mr. Graves deplored his inability 
to be present and referred to correspondence which he 
had had with that gentleman, of which he read the 
following: 

Pursuant to our conversations of May 16 and 19, I wish 
to bring to your attention again the urgency of the problem 
of forestry ‘on private lands. I thoroughly appreciate the 
advances which have already been made by the lumbermen 
in the way of forest protection in certain localities. We 
can not — too high praise for the organized work of pro- 
tection through the various fire protective associations in 
the Northwest, the lake states, New Hampshire and Maine. 
Taking the country as a whole, however, I feel that a great 
deal more could be done in the way of fire protection, espe- 
cially in those localities where codperative fire associations 
have not yet been formed. Moreover, the question of for- 
estry from the = of timber production has been 
searcely touched by the lumbermen as a practical problem, 
except in comparatively few instances. t is going to be 
necessary not only to protect the mature timber from fire 
but it is essential to protect also the growing trees not yet 
merchantable and the small growth, which will form a 
basis for crops of timber in later cuttings. Those areas 
which are not suited for agricultural purposes but are 
suited only for the growing of trees should be producing 
timber continuously whether they are in public forests or 





in private forests. I do not believe that it is necessary 
for me to emphasize the a, of the lumbermen 
themselves taking the initiative in working out this problem, 
for I know you fully realize it. 


Immediate Action Essential. 


At your meeting in New Orleans about a year ago I em- 
phasized this question and urged that the lumbermen make 
an actual beginning in the practice of forestry. I feel now 
even more strongly than I did then the wisdom and the 
need for guch a practical beginning. I do not think that 
it is nec ry to wait for all the state legislation in taxa- 
tion and fire protection which is desirable and perhaps nec- 
essary before a complete solution of the problem can 
found. I do not feel that the lumbermen should wait until 
high prices of lumber arrive before making a beginning in 
forestry. I am very strongly of the opinion that a beginning 
should be made now. 

What I propose is not an immediate organization of for- 
estry on entire tracts put under forest management. A great 
deal of preliminary work necessarily must be done. On many 
large tracts the land would have to be classified, and it 
ge ng would be desirable to introduce systematic forestry 
n only a part of the United States at frst. This would 
apply both to fire protection and to any modifications of 
cuttings which might be advisable. Methods would neces- 
sarily differ on ‘different tracts and the extension of forest 
over the entire area of any given tract would probably tol- 
low some practical experiments on a substantial scale. In 
other words, it would be a matter of a year or two, or per- 
haps more, before an owner would feel certain of just how 
to go ahead. 


Lumbermen’s Part and the Expense. 


, My proposition would not involve calling upon the Fores* 
Service for the direct working out of the plans in the field 
but rather to have the lumbermen employ their own foresters 
and to work out forestry as a business proposition from 
their own standpoint. Of course, the Forest Service stands 
ready to help in every way possible, but if this is going 
to be a practical business success the lumbermen themselves 
should handle it directly. I would suggest, in line with my 
recommendations of last year, that a practical forester of 
national reputation be employed codperatively by the men 
who are prepares to go into that project. He would de- 
velop the details of the whole plan and supervise its exe- 
cution. The beginning would place only a comparatively 
small burden upon each owner if it is taken up in this 
coéperative manner, for the salary and the expenses of the 
expert and his assistants would be divided among a number 
of owners. The actual cost of initiating forestry on a very 
substantial scale on any given tract would be small com- 
pared with the practical results which would be obtained. 

he owners would then know themselves just what forestry 
will cost them under their own peculiar business conditions 
and I have not the slightest doubt but that the results o 
such experiments would be extremely valuable from the 
standpoint of the regular operations, entirely aside from 
their pecullar forestry aspects. I am very sanguine about 
the practical results of such a project and I hope that it 
will be given serious consideration at your annual meeting. 


Mr. Bronson continued: 


Mr. Graves has stated to me, thinking I might present 
it to you, a certain political aspect of this matter. He says 
that if the lumbermen do take some reasonable, practical 
steps toward finding out about forestry and do practice it, 
even in a small wer but in a reasonable way, then condi- 
tions arising in public discussions will be more favored. Mr. 
Graves seems to feel that the failure of lumbermen to try 
it out is an argument adverse to them in national discussion 
of this forestry problem and in legislation. I find that Mr. 
Graves is a genuine friend of the lumber industry in every 
way and I believe that he is trying to help us as fast as 
he can in his environment and under the conditions that 
he works, and so I submit this to you. He is very sorry 
that he could not be here and personally asked me to ex- 
press to you his regrets, because it is nothing but urgent 
public business, perhaps influenced by his recent sickness, 
that has kept him away from us today. 


Here the convention took a recess at 12:51 p. m. until 
2 o’clock. 


ADVERTISING—LUMBER VS. ITS SUBSTITUTES. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Chairman Hines announced as the first feature of 
the afternoon program a symposium of addresses on 
the subject ‘‘Advertising—Lumber versus Its Sub- 
stitutes.’’ He introduced W. A. Gilchrist to lead the 
discussion, who spoke as follows: 


Of the great American industries, the one associated 
with forest products seems to be confronted with more 
problems of a harassing character than others. 

It is true that all are subjected to political and eco- 
nomic conditions of a varying degree; yet, from the view 
point of an individual engaged in the forest products in- 
dustry, I believe that there are more serious economic 
phases confronting ours than any other. 

To illustrate, the steel industry is constantly expand- 
ing and new fields are continually being exploited to 
stimulate the consumption of their commodities; old fields 
are reworked on a scientific basis to ascertain if there are 
opportunities to tender their wares for consumption in 
competition with other materials, frequently meeting with 
failure but, in the main, with success, 

The forest products industry is differently conducted. 

We are confronted with a continuously restricted mar- 
ket, are driven from our old fields of consumption, and 
very little scientific investigation {s being conducted to 
combat the new problems at hand. 

The most serious problem is the loss of our business by 
substitution of other materials; not that they are more 
suitable, but that the people—the consumers—believe they 
are. ‘The constant reference to the exhaustion of this 
country’s forests at an early date (unjustly) has caused 
many consumers to be at least in a receptive mood for 
the presentation of a substitute material when there is 
no occasion for it. 

The growing impressions that the wooden material is 
unserviceable; that it disintegrates too early to warrant 
its use; that it is more inflammable than other material, 
seem to be the chief points of attack upon our commod- 
ity. All of these can be successfully denied and, strange, 
when I look about me I see members here that I know 
need convincing themselves before we introduce our proj- 
ect to the public—those who believe that the day for the 
absolutely permanent building is present, the one of steel, 
stone and cement. I am certain that they can be con- 
vinced otherwise. 


Lessons from Antiquity. 


America is a young country and growing; evolution is 
apparent on all sides. Likewise at one time all other 
countries on the globe were young and growing and I 


believe the problems confronting us folks are but little 
different from those confronting the Roman lumberman, 
two thousand years ago. 

We invariably think of Rome as a city that was always 
built of cement and stone. Not so, for I quote you from 
Roman history. An individual named Crassus, the banker, 
the speculator, the J. P. of his time, a friend of Cesar, 
who was less cautious than his contemporaries, in the 
year 69 B. C. employed many ingenious methods of in- 
creasing his revenues: 

“Another new source of income which he tapped proved 
exceedingly lucrative. Since the houses at Rome were 
mostly built of wood, and the Atdiles had so far neg- 
lected to organize efficient measures of prevention, fires 
were at this time exceedingly frequent. This suggested 
to him a very ingenious idea. He organized a regular 
fire brigade from amongst his slaves, and established 
watch stations in every part of Rome. As soon as a fire 
broke out the watch ran to give notice to the brigade. 
The firemen turned out, but accompanied by a representa- 
tive of Crassus, who bought up, practically for nothing, 
the house which was on fire, and sometimes all the neigh- 
boring houses which happened to be threatened as well. 
The bargain once concluded, he had the fire put out and 
the house rebuilt. In this way he secured possession of 
a large number of houses at a trifling cost, and became 
one of the largest landlords at Rome both in houses and 
land.”’ 

So it is proper to assume that Roman lumbermen ex- 
isted. 

When the empire became great and Rome the capital 
of the amalgamated states, demand was made for im- 
pressive structures, to be built with funds collected by 
the armies invading the neighboring counties. Greece, a 
country then civilized—the seat of learning—was to Rome 
identically as the European continent is to us today. 

The fashions and learning as well as architecture came 
from Greece. Then the trouble began for the Roman 
lumbermen: the building style changed to the character 
of building we all know: a massive structure of stone, 
the permanent structure—how permanent? I but refer 
you to the present ruins. 

Uneconomical Permanency. 

So, with us, the sentiment in general is to build too 
permanently, to build too well. A remarkable statement, 
you may say. Now, let’s see. 

I refer you to the lower end of Michigan avenue of this 
city twenty odd years ago. This was the exclusive resi- 
dent section of the town; dwellings of the most magnifi- 
cent and permanent character existed. View it today— 


such structures representative of the former conditions 
as remain show but slightly the ravages of time. 

Demand for business building sites has forced the re- 
moval of many of these dwellings, and I believe it is 
proper to state that not one of these buildings was worn 
out, but merely obsolete, 

Every city presents parallel conditions. The character 
of building was too permanent. 

A manufacturing plant, say a machine shop, built on 
the most approved plan twenty-five years ago is now 
antiquated and obsolete, 

In this character of manufacturing today overhead 
traveling cranes (electric) are a necessity. Their installa- 
tion requires a special type of building, but few if any 
structures erected twenty-five years ago can be remod- 
eled to permit the installation of these devices. The re- 
sults invariably are the abandonment of the older struc- 
ture, which may not necessarily be worn out, and the 
removal to a modern building. 

It is to be presumed that the evolution of the methods 
and machinery in these manufacturing plants is not to 
cease, so it is equally fair to presume that a structure 
of the most modern type will be obsolete twenty-five 
years hence, 

Why build more permanent than is economical? Per- 
manency is not always economy. ’ 

The city of Liverpool was planned on the Mersey river, 
being ‘the greatest shipping point on the British isles. 
So the city was bonded for the construction of the most 
elaborate set of quays of granite and other massive ma- 
terials. Dock basins were constructed sufficient in size 
to accommodate the largest ships afloat and some to 
spare. 

No science has progressed more rapidly than marine archi- 
tecture and the naval architect has successfully constructed 
the thousand-foot ship. Ship owners refuse to send their 
vessels to any port where the wharfage accommodations 
are insufficient. Liverpool, to maintain its prestige as a 
port, was required to construct miles of new quay systems, 
it being impracticable to reconstruct the old and now obso- 
lete ones on account of their permanency. 

Citations without end, all familiar to you, upon this 
subject. Who of you doubt that structures suitable for the 
purposes can be built of wood—complying, of course, with 
the building codes—to satisfy all demands made upon them 
and cheaper than any other material? 


Buliding Material Cost Comparisons. 


The producers of competing materials invariably make in- 
sidious comparisons as to the cost of wood as a building 
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material, I hold in my hand a recent copy of the Saturday 
Evening Post and I find the following advertisement : 

Learn about brick. Everyone admires a brick house. 
Few realize its low cost and economy. Brick is the 
most beautiful, most reliable, really the cheapest build- 
ing material in the world. The cost of wood has risen 
until a wood house costs more to build and MAINTAIN 
than a brick house. Learn the facts. Send today for 
our Free Books. 

Tue BUILDING BRICK ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 

Flatiron Building, New York. 
Here is another one: 

Wood has long been the cheapest building material 
in America with respect to first cost, and so it has been 
the popular opinion that brick was too expensive ex- 
cept for the wealthy. But all the time the supply of 
lumber has been diminishing, and today the price has 
advanced until it Is not very much cheaper than brick. 
In fact, the difference is so little that with the many 
advantages of the more endurable material it seems 
almost folly not to use it 
The bias of these copies is apparent, yet we lumbermen 

are not taking advantage of the fact that the people are 
accustomed to using wood and are prejudiced in our favor. 


We are saying nothing for wood. 
Advertising Value of Fire Immunity. 

The fire resisting properties of wooden structures are sub- 
ject to criticism. The advertisement of a steel window 
manufacturer says: 

In the early stages of our development of this (our) 
product we were frequently met with the objection that 
steel windows were more expensive than wooden win- 
dows. ‘This is a mistake, Steel windows command a 
small premium in price over wooden windows, but they 
do not require constant outiay for renewals and repairs. 
They are dividend payers and fire retarders and are 
never discarded in favor of wooden sash, 

Another : 

Don’t let the dust from your concrete floors ruin 
your machinery. The grinding action of shoe heels 
and trucks causes a constant rising of cement dust 
from cement and concrete surfaces. When this dust 
finds its way into the bearings of your yong | its 
effect is rulnous. Use Somebody's Concrete Floor Dres- 
sing. 

Why not we advise them to use wood floors and overcome 
this character of substitution ? 

Still I refer you to numerous insurance reports on fire 
damage in plants of mill construction vs, steel and reinforced 
concrete. The comparisons are invariably in favor of the 
wooden structures, Though at present the insurance rates 
are slightly discriminating against the wooden structure, 
considering the offset in original cost of the building more 
than a favorable showing is presented in favor of the 
wooden structure. 

This is the character of exploitations of substitutes that 
has made such inroads in our business. 

They have been conducted with skill and intelligence that 
warrant our mimicking them in the employment of the 
highest class copy producers, the presentation of attractive 
and instructive copy, the employment of publications cit- 
culating direct to the active and prospective consumers, 
with a dash and daring that is irresistible. 


Advertising Activity of Substitutes. 


The magnitude of this campaign is startling, and from 
sources that are reliable this statement is made of the fol- 
lowing annual expenditures for the advertising of 
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Concrete fence posts and building blocks......... 125,000 
Concrete piles and metal piles.................. 25,000 
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Prepared ready roofing (farms)................. 200,000 
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$3,140,000 


all of which are various commodities that are substitutes 
for wood, The annual expenditures of these exploits aggre- 
gate over $3,000,000, and this has been in existence for the 
last seven years, a total of at least $21,000,000. 

Who dare deny that it has been successful ? 

Can a single instance be cited where an exploitation of 
the use of wood has been conducted to call the public’s atten- 
tion to its sultabilities? Those that have been promoted are 
merely to advocate a specific species of wood. Further dis- 
cussion will probably enlighten you on this subject. 


Laggardness in Lumber Publicity. 

My proposal is to exploit all the woods as a suitable 
material for a variety of purposes, and it matters not in so 
far as the industry is concerned what species is used by 
John Jones and his wife who are about to build their new 
home—whether it be fir, spruce, pine, hemlock, hardwoods 
or what not. The results generally are the same. But as- 
sume what state of mind John Jones and wife are in on 
examining a publication treating upon house building, pur- 
chased at the nearest news stand, to assist them in arriving 
at some definite conclusion, so as to convey their ideas to 
their architect of finding a variety of advertisements ex- 
ploiting woods, suitable for structural materials, all laying 
claims to their material being the strongest, toughest and 
most desirable. I presume the architect would settle this 
dispute by recommending the use of a Substitute material. 

This association is representative of a production of 25,- 
000,000,000 feet of lumber. Who would begrudge an ex- 
penditure of 1 cent a thousand on their cut? 

What a fund it would create, handled in a suitable man- 


ner. Lumbermen, stop being fatalists; help yourseWwes, and 
accept this as one of the methods to combat our difficulties. 


Views of Cypress Man on Advertising. 


A. T. Gerrans was then called on to tell something 
of the experience of the Southern Cypress Manufac- 
turers’ Association in general advertising and he de- 
livered a paper, as follows: 


The statistics recently published by the Forest Service 
show that the production of lumber in the United States in- 
creased in 1909 16,000,000,000 feet or 33% percent over 
1908. The question is logical—What have we done toward 
intelligently disposing of this enormous amount of lumber? 
Generally, I believe we have contented ourselves with one 
expression, “The other man ought to shut down and stop 
over-production.” This time-honored custom has worn itself 
out and it behooves the lumber manufacturer, who is or- 
Zs a sharp and shrewd individual, of broad and reso- 
lute mind, to find the real trouble and correct it. I believe 
the real trouble is that while we eagerly anticipate and adopt 
new logging methods, new types of machinery and new grad- 
ing rules, we still cling to the old fogy idea that advertis- 
ing is all right for the razor, graphophone, soap, tailor, 
breakfast food and patent medicine man, but is no good for 
us. Advertising, gentlemen, is to convince the public that it 
will pay them to do what you want them to do. I call your 
attention to slip No, 4 on your seat, which shows the amount 
of money expended during the last fiscal year of thirty-six 
of the leading railroads of the United States, amounting to a 
total of $5,828,966. The railroads have a mileage of 129,- 
223.48 miles, which means an investment of $45.33 a mile 

















WILLIAM A. GILCHRIST, MEMPHIS, TENN.; 
Exponent of Publicity for Lumber. 


After the way has been blazed and the trail made it is 
easy for those who subsequently pass that way to 
judge of the value of the services of the pathfinders. 

Willlam A. Gilchrist, with characteristic force and 
enthusiasm, has presented an idea to the lumber trade 

. of America. This idea involves a study of wood and a 
broad and thorough dissemination of the knowledge 
resulting from the study. 

This gentleman introduced the subject of general 
publicity for lumber, assisted in preparing his 
broad and somewhat general statements by men who 
have made a study of the lumber trade, who have in 
a measure tested the value of general mediums, have 
come to the conclusion that used wisely and dis- 
criminately they can be employed to excellent purpose. 

Mr. Gilchrist is general manager of the Three 
States Lumber Company, headquarters in Memphis, 
Tenn. He Is a son of F. W, Gilchrist, of Alpena, 
Mich., one of the pioneer lumber and sugar manufac- 
turers of the North, and interested actively also in 
lake transportation. Mr. Gilchrist has served his ap- 
prenticeship. He is a full-fledged journeyman lumber- 
man with a keen appreciation of the magnitude of the 
industry with which he Is identified. He has allied 
himself with the progressive element in lumber affairs 
and has become a leader, 

Neither time-honored custom nor time-stained land- 
mark stay the hand of the builder. in such con- 
structive work there is necessarily some destructive 
work. Civilization forsakes the standards and the 
rules that are outgrown for those of later origin 
which more nearly suit its needs. 

No wise intelligence presides over or directs com- 
merce. It is conducted along the lines of least resist- 
ance. To change this order of things, to evolve a better 
policy whereby intelligence shall govern, appears to be 
the spirit which animates progressive business men, 
and certainly is the basic principle of progressiveness 
in their building for success. To this class Mr. Gil- 
christ belongs, and he is a worthy and weighty 
member of the class. 


in one year, solely to convince you that, first, you should 
travel and, secondly, you should travel over their road. Now 
contrast that with what the lumbermen have done to sell 
their product to the same identical people that the railroad 
man tries to reach, and we find that in 1909 there were 
44,000,000,000 feet of lumber sawed. No one will dispute 
me when I say that at the lowest calculation this lumber was 
worth $10 a thousand feet average. Then that means 
$440,000,000. How much did the lumbermen spend in 1909 
to intelligently (as does the railroad man) put our goods 
before the customer? And how intelligently was it done? 
We simply carried our advertisements in our trade journals, 
there to be read by the retail dealer or wholesaler as the 
case may be, but not a dollar did we spend in an endeavor 
to reach the man who builds. the house—the real actual 
consumer of our product. We all take the current maga- 
zines, and who among us does not look over the ads, made 
so attractive by men skilled in their profession, and what 
do we find? I will tell of a few— 

The Stewart Iron Works Company says, ‘“‘Cheaper than 
wood, lasts a lifetime.’ “Let us show you economy.” 

The Good Roads muachinaty Company says, ‘““‘With our ad- 
justable molds, concrete culverts property constructed are 
undoubtedly most durable, and with these forms can be 
built at about the cost of lumber culverts.” It seems from 
this that the one consolation we have hugged in our bosom 
that we still would be able to furnish lumber for the molds 
or forms is becoming a delusion. 

Fiske & Co., who advertise Tapestry Brick, say, “You can 
afford a brick house—you can not afford one of wood.” 

The Safe Cabinet Company says, “Equally as convenient 
as best wooden cabinet, and costs only a little, very little, 
more than wood.” 

Johns-Manville Company, who say, “Our asbestos Vire- 
proof Shingles Never Rot, Decay, Warp or Split Like Wood 


Shingles.” 
The War on Wood. 

I could have taken an hour of your time reading such 
ads, everyone a conveyor of specious arguments to convince 
our old customers not to use wood and in every case that 
they succeed they take away another slice of our old trade. 
To quote from a recent issue in a paper, “Lumbermen, no 
matter what may be their individual differences, must 
take energetic measures to defend themselves against the 
common enemy.” We may be mistaken, but we believe that 
the lumbermen of the entire country are about ready ef- 
fectually to cojperate in something that gives promise to 
utilize their combined efforts for the common good. There 
fore, gentlemen, if our competitors are intelligently and 
diligently seeking to convince our old customers that they 
want something besides lumber, we, in self defense, must 
seek to educate them, for intelligent advertising is nothing 
more nor less than education. ‘There has been no concerted 
effort by the producers of substitutes for building materials 
of any kind to injure lumber, but advertising has been done 
for several years by manufacturers of cement, fire proofing, 
metal sash, prepared roofing, metal singles etc., the mass of 
which has been enough seriously to interfere with the natural 
growth of the lumber market as a whole. We will not at 
tempt to put them out of business but we must arrest the 
trend of events. Why can’t we put up a fight for wood that 
will knock the tar out of prepared roofing and the daylights 
out of metal sash? Our competitors have rolled us pretty 
thoroughly, but let me call to your attention Slip No. 1, 
where, after all the rot, decay, warping, splitting and other 
bad qualities of poor wood, we learn that the crowning de 
fect of all is that it is unsightly! : 

We have been very short sighted and have unquestionably 
been asleep, happy in the knowledge that wood is_ the 
natural and historical structural material and the best friend 
mankind ever had, and happy in the belief that it was 
eternally proof against competition and substitution. Now 
we are awake, let us plan to regain some of our lost 
prestige—let us show that what might seem to be ex 
travagance is the very best economy. Note, if you please, 
slip No. 8 culled from the editorial columns of a daily 
paper. Let us talk to the same people this editor talked 
to; let us show that depreciation of property is not neces 
sarily a matter of falling to pieces. It may be a lessening 
value due entirely to an advance in public taste or to some 
mechanical improvements that can not be adapted to an 
obsolete type of structure. Your real estate is dead if it 
is encumbered with a structure you can not rent, use—and 
can. not tear down—too much permanency and consequent 
inadaptability to change or alteration often renders an in 
vestment an almost total loss. Look at the modern war 
vessel—a 10-million investment in steel and iron worth 
little more in a few years than the cost’of destruction, Look 
at the Great Southern Lumber Company’s steel planing mill 
that burned down with no insurance. Why carry insur- 
ance on a fireproof building? Did they rebuild of steel? 
No, they did not; they rebuilt of good old wood. Look at 
slip No. 2; did the Arlington Manufacturing Company re- 
build with steel? Not on your life! Wood is good enough 
for them. Any man can make a mistake, but it is only 
a fool who makes the same mistake twice. 

Let me read you a few lines from an article from the 
Technical World magazine entitled the ‘Truth About Con- 
crete :” 

Men of my acquaintance who are not engineers, know- 
ing that I have both designed and built things of rein- 
forced concrete, make very insinuating comments on it 
for my special benefit. “I don’t think so much of it as 
I did,’ says one. “I paid $5,000 for a concrete cellar 
and now it isn’t water tight. You'll have to show me 
where it is such wonderful stuff.” Another asks con- 
fidentially, “On the level, now, if the A. B. C. Com- 
pany’s new building isn’t cracking, why do they need 
to coat it with that asphaltum weather proofing?” 


Concrete Work. 


The Bureau of Yards & Docks, using its greatest care and 
the finest material, built a concrete bulkhead around the 
Charlestown navy yard in Boston harbor. In about seven 
years it was almost a total wreck. Some engineers said it 
was a frost, but the bureau wisely ventured no haphazard 
explanation. In the harbor of Baltimore was built a pier 
with expensive concrete piling under it. And now the piling 
begins to be eroded or rotted just at the water’s edge. ‘This 
time the experts ventured that it might be city sewage or 
floating ice. In my own mind I am satisfied that neither 
frost nor ice nor sewage worked this havoc, for I have seen 
concrete piers placed with the greatest care in water where 
frost and sewage never were known, which, nevertheless, 
after five years, a chicken could eat with relish. 

Turning from the influence of salt water to the inland, 
we find one of the principal uses of concrete is for drains 
and sewers. It seems an admirable material for such pur- 
pose, easily formed to any shape or size, and very cheap. 
Yet when the tile interests—the arch enemies of concrete 
sewers—wrote inquiries here and there as to how concrete 
sewers were holding out, they received answers from several 
laboratories and universities of standing, from Chicago, IIl.; 
Paterson, N. J.; Springfield, Mass.; Portland, Me. ; Memphis, 
‘Tenn.,—about a dozen principal cities in all—to the effect 
that concrete sewers were a dismal failure. A few years 
underground and the sewer acids and sewer gases reduced 
them to crumbling wrecks. So much for sewers; but even 
in the case of clean irrigating water we are not free from 
disaster; for in the Shoshone and Sun river projects the 
Reclamation Service, despite its well earned reputation for 
doing = work, found after a few years that certain con- 
crete drains which they had laid with great care were re- 
duced to “streaks of sand.” 


The Fire List. 


Finally we arrive at the failures by fire. It is not neces 
sary to catalog them. Just a few remarks with reference 
to a report of the Engineering Experiment Station of the 
Boston Manufacturers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Company re- 
ferring to slow burning or mill construction, they say: 

Timber posts offer more resistance than either wrought 
fron, steel or cast iron pillars. Moreover, the mill con- 
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A. 'T. GERRANS, HOUMA, LA.; 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association. 


struction of the factory has proved to be so safe as a 
whole, and such factories have been covered by our 
mutual insurance at so little cost as to render it wholly 
inexpedient, even unnecessary, for the owners of textile 
factories and workshops to take any other method into 
consideration. Iron posts have been crippled or sprung 
by heat a great many times at any early period in a 
fire. A wooden post of suitable size has never burned 
off until other parts of the building were already de- 
stroyed. They have in one instance resisted fire for 
hours which destroyed granite posts close by them by 
cracking and scaling, although the granite measured 
12x12”. All these topics are interesting, nay, more 
than that, they are vital to us. 


I could extend my remarks for a considerable time, but 
it is not necessary. We surely must grant the necessity of 
trying to regain some of our lost ground, and I have en- 
deavored to show you in a small degree that some of the 
material we rather look upon as indestructible is not s0; 
also that there are two sides to the question of building 
too permanently; and in conclusion I beg to state that the 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association at its last 
meeting, after a presentation of the subject of an adver- 
tising campaign to be carried on by the National Manufac- 
turers’ Association, unanimously adopted the resolutions 
favoring the project and voted 1 cent a thousand feet on 
their output, provided the other associations joined in the 
movement. We feel that movement can be made, and will 
be made a great success, and provide what we are all looking 
forward to—a greater demand than supply. 


George FE. Watson, in response to the call of the 
Chair, said: ‘‘I merely wish to read a letter from a 
retail lumber dealer located at New Washington, Ohio, 
which will give the attitude of the retail dealers or 
jobbers, who are thinkers, on this advertising subject. 
It is dated April 19. Mr. Watson then read from an 
advance proof of C. J. Donaldson’s letter on page 
40 of this issue. 


The Chair—We will now hear from Mr. Luehrmann. 


George E. W. Luehrmann read the following: 


At the request of some of the members I have been asked 
to relate our experience in advertising red gum. Our com- 
yany was one of the original five that advertised red gum. 

uring the first four months of the campaign of advertising 
we received practically no inquiries or orders that could be 
traced to that particular advertising. After the fifth month, 
however, we secured a great number of orders and received a 
very large number of inquiries, so that we were justified in 
increasing our prices. The market price at the time we 
started to advertise was about $22 at the mill on first and 
second red gum. When the orders began to materialize we 
had no trouble in securing $26 and in a very short time there- 
after $28 at the mill. Our campaign started commencing with 
January, 1908. Since then we have had no surplus of first and 
second red gum. Our prices have since then been increasing, 
so that today we are receiving $36 to $40 for first and second 
red gum and $21 for common red gum at the mill. 

The amount of mene we spent during the first twelve 
months was comparatively small. It was not an easy matter 
at the time we started this advertising to induce the original 
five to subscribe the required amount. Mr. Gilchrist, now a 
convert, was the hardest customer to convince that the adver- 
tising we were about to begin were in the proper channel to 
sell our red gum at a respectable price. It really became 
necessary for us to lock him up in his room and not release 
him until he signed the contract. [Laughter.] He is today 
one of our most enthusiastic members, and is ready to be the 
first to sign his subscription for each year. 

Within the last few months I have given the matter of 
general publicity advertising considerable thought. Substi- 
tutes have been making great inroads upon the Yomber trade. 
If a substitute is not as good as the wood it replaces, adver- 
tising places it before the consumer so that he naturally feels 
that it is better. I myself came to the conclusion that many 
of the substitutes were better than wood until I made a prac 
tical demonstration to the contrary. I have an automobile 
which I drive daily, in all sorts of weather. I have had it 
about a year and a half, keep it in a private garage. It re 
ceives better attention than the majority of machines do. | 
find that the fenders are all being eaten by rust, and although 
I have had them painted after being used for eleven months, 
find that I am unable to keep the fenders from going to 
pieces. A short time. ago I rode in a car belonging to a 
friend. The body of the car was made of. metal. The noise 
that this part of the car made was terrific and any one who 
did not have steady nerves would certainly have been un 
pleasantly affected by the noise. 


Steel Versus Wood. 


I have lately made a strip through a large car and foundry 
plant to investigate the substitution of steel for wood in the 
car building industry. I found that the annual output of cars 
was about 180, to 200,000, with a maximum in one year of 
235,000. Of this annual output of 180,000 cars, 60,000 are gon 
dola, ore and coke cars and 120,000 are box cars. Of the box 
cars 80 percent are made with a steel underframe, of the 
gondola or coke or ore type, practically all are made of steel. 
The average box car when made of wood takes about 6,500 
feet. Made with steel underframe it takes 4,000 feet, or a loss 
of 2,500 feet to the car. The average gondola or coke or ore 
type, when made of wood, takes 4,000 feet. If of steel no wood 
at all is used. This makes a loss to the lumber trade in 
lumber on box cars of over 200,000,000 feet, on gondola, coke 
and ore type cars 240,000,000 feet, or a total of 440,000,000 loss 
to the lumber trade each year. This is vital. Whether these 
cars of steel are better or even as good as those of wood from 
an economic point of view is yet to be determined. The cost 
is 30 to 50 percent more for steel cars. I am also informed 
that it takes more coal to heat a steel car than it 
does to heat a wooden car. Within the last six months | 
have known several friends who have gone east on passenger 
cars built. of steel. They complained bitterly at the end of 
their ride and stated that they would never travel in another 
steel car if it could be avoided. All of this information is 
valuable and if investigated further would be excellent to use 
in advertising wood. ersonally, I do not think enough time 
has elapsed since they started to build steel cars to enable 
railroad men definitely to decide. It is well to bear in mind 
that most of the directors of the steel trust are also on the 
large railroad boards. The shingle manufacturers have been 
hit hard owing to substitutes. hether these substitutes are 
better than wooden shingles is to be found out. I believe 
that close investigation will show that wooden shingles are 
better than most of the substitute roofing. 

Personally, I believe the lumbermen have overlooked a 











ordered to complete the work promptly. 
tractor and Builder. 





Results of fire at Arlington Manufacturing Company, Arlington, N. J., May 7, 1898, as illustrated in Report No. V, 


Slow Burning or Mill Construction,’’ Boston Manufacturers Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
struction, the stability of the single 8x10-inch wooden timber was not affected, although the ten-inch steel beams sagged 
and were twisted to a degree which required rebuilding. The wooden beam was used because not enough steel had been 
In rebuilding, wooden beams were used throughout.—Courtesy of American Con 


In a building in course of con- 





GEORGE E. W. LUEHRMANN, 8ST. LOUIS, MO.; 
Luehrmann & Western Railroad. 


crying need not to have advertised their goods at an early 
date. I certainly feel that an organization or club should be 
formed at once and receive the support of every timber owner 
and manufacturer in the United States. A committee should 
at once be appointed and men should be selected who have 
had experience in this line of work. As for the little experi- 
ence that I have had I can safely say that a great deal 
of money can be wasted in printer's ink by inexperienced men, 
Others may become too enthuslactic and spend it in too large 
a quantity, so that I suggest we select a committee of con- 
servative men who can give the matter attention. While we 
gum producers have no official organization I think I can 
state on their behalf that we are in on any advertising propo 
sition on the same basis as other woods, It is easy to waste 
money in ordinary and commonplace advertising. 


Wooden Packages. 


Charles EK, Brower was then introduced and spoke in 
substance as follows: 


For the last two years I have been endeavoring to arouse 
the interest of lumbermen in just such a movement. Two 
years ago it became necessary for the lumber interests 
throughout the United States to take cognizance of the fact 
that their markets for low grade lumber were being de 
stroyed owing to the substitution of paper, pulp and fiber in 
the manufacture of a container. This movement was fos- 
tered by the rule adopted by common carriers of the country 
and, in addition to the aggressive advertising by the manu 
facturers of the substitute packages, an impetus was given to 
the industry by this very ruling of the railroads. Fie rule 
originated with the Western Classification Committee in 
form about as follows: That all commodities packed in 
paper or substitute packages shall take the same rate of 
freight as like commodities packed In wooden boxes, 

The paper or substitute package costs 10 to 60 percent 
less to produce than its corresponding wooden container and, 
owing to the difference in weight, the freight is 5 to 30 
percent less than where the wooden box is used. Now, Is 
there any gentleman in this room who is a shipper of any 
commodity who can show any logical reason why a shipper 
should use a wooden box under such circumstances? 1! 
have looked for such a reason for a year and have been 
unable to find it. In addition to that fact, these roads 
which were the first to adopt Rule 14B—-and let me say that 
it has been adopted by all common carriers in a varied 
form—the very railroads first to adopt this rule 
were the first to go to Washington and to ask that they be 
permitted to advance rates of freight of classified commodi- 
ties, claiming that the cost of handling had so increased 
and the general tonnage was so shrunken that it was not 
profitable .to do business under the present rate, and they 
were therefore entitled to an advance. They are com- 
pelled to give the paper package preferred handling if com 
modities are to reach destination in good shape. Labor 
can not handle the paper package with the same facility 
and speed and they are compelled to give it In every step 
the minute attention that is not necessary to give to a 
wooden package. That accounts for the extra cost of 
handling and increased claims and hazard, and the con- 
traction in tonnage is due to the difference in weight as 
compared with the wooden package. This committee con- 
tended before the national body that Rule 14B was a yol 
untary relinguishment of the difference of labor cost in 
handling and that the railroads were not entitled to tax 
the public until they had restored thelr business to the 
old basis by revising this rule. 


The Main Contention. 

All this committee has contended for is an equalization 
between the wooden package and the substitute package 
so that there may be actual competition between them. 
Existing conditions mean the death of the wooden pack 
age and that involves 65 percent of your low grade Im 
ber Without it you must secure new markets and adver 
tising may, and doubtless will, be of some use, but it must 
be specific advertising. We have seen low grades go down 
and down; we have seen the market agitated until this 
committee came in and through our efforts have seen some 
movement of low grade lumber, I am frank to say that 
the work of this committee has not been properly sup 
yorted by the people we are attempting to serve. We 
1ave had all marfer of contention to meet and the prin- 
cipal contention has been a lack of apprehension and ap 
wreciation from the very people for whom we are wor 
ng. We have at last succeeded in having the Western 
Classification Committee call a meeting after eighteen 
months of delay Usually it met and heard complaints 
every six months We are hopeful that at the July meet 
ing the matter will be sufficiently explained to that com 
mittee that it will advance the rate on paper packages s0 
that the wooden package will have an opportunity to 
compete, 

As an illustration of the force of advertising, let me 
read from an advertisement in “System” for May. 

The speaker then read from an advertisement of a 
corrugated package, in which the retailer was asked to 
urge the manufacturer to adopt this package as not only 
involving lower freight but being also safer than the 
‘‘flimsy wooden package.’’ The speaker characterized 
these statements as absolutely false and stated that they 
would be malicious but for the fact that they were being 
made for to serve the personal purposes of the adver 
tiser, The speaker continued; 

When we look about us and see the advertising of the 
large corporations there is a-Jesson for us in the form 
of their advertising Did you ever hear of-a beef corpo 
ration advertising beefsteaks’? They advertise their by- 
products, as beef extracts, soaps and the like. Have you 
ever heard of the Standard Of! Company advertising kero- 
sene? They advertise vaseline and other byproducts, Why 
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not consider low grade lumber as our byproduct? Why 
not establish a bureau of research within ourselves and 
not depend upon the national government and learn to 
utilize our byproducts? It does not seem to me that God 
intended us to throw away the tops of the trees. I think 
we lack education. We should establish a bureau of re- 
search, as others have done. Look at what the German 
chemists have accomplished, They have developed a long 
line of coal tar products, such as vapo-cresolene, which is 
nothing but a refuse of coal tar that some chemist has 
worked out for them. The Standard Oil Company employs 
expert chemists to do nothing else but work with byprod- 
ucts. The lumber industry should wake up. am not 
sufficiently well informed to give specific instances of util- 
ity, but even sawdust might be made profitable if we 
learned how. As Professor Schenck has said, it is the 
unearned dividends that make a profit. It is not what we 
are plugging at today; it is what we will develop that 
will make profits for us. It is our present waste that 
should be a dividend payer instead of a dead asset. Every 
lumberman knows that tree tops in the woods encourage 
fires. If we could develop some use for them it would 
not only be an added profit but remove a present source 
of danger. It must resolve itself into a matter of educa- 
tion and of utilization of waste for the benefit of man- 
kind and for our own profit as well. We ought to get 
together on the subject that is now being discussed. We 
should be doing some serious study along these lines and 
not depend upon others to do it for us. [Applause.] 


J. P. MeGoldrich asked to be excused from discussing 
the subject and the Chair called for C, C. Bronson, who 
replied: ‘‘I can only say that the west coast people are 
taking steps to advertise their products and if the matter 
were handled systematically I think much more could be 
accomplished. ’’ 


Overlooking Opportunities. 


The Chair called for John L. Kaul and R. A. Long. 
Both were absent. He then called upon W. B. Stillwell, 
who said: 


I have listened with great interest to the remarks on this 
subject made by the gentlemen who have preceded me. 
had really not given much thought to it before, except in 
a very general way. I have considered for a number of 
years that we have neglected our own needs in advertising 
our woods for several purposes. I know of cases where 
shingles have been on roofs of houses for nearly 100 years. 
I saw personally a house in Savannah that had been stand- 
ing for about 100 years, and about twenty years ago that 
house was put on a frame and moved down the street for 
about two miles, and the sills of that house were as solid 
as they were the day they were put in. It occupied its new 

osition for about fifteen years; and just a year or two ago 
t was pulled down to make room for a finer house. All 
the sills and framing were readily disposed of for uses in 
other houses, and how much longer yellow pine framing and 
sills will last I am not able to tell. 

I think it is those things we should put before the public 
in a telling way and then there would be more timber used 
than steel. There is no question but that in case of fire 
the wood has proved to burn slower and subject the building 
to less damage. Of the steel I have understood that if one 
part of the building burns out it upsets the whole building 
so that practically you have to rebuild the whole structure 
before running machinery in it again. 

If facts of that kind were put before the public I think 
they would bring our wood into more general uses, and I 
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favor and recommend a course of advertising along that line. 


R. A. Long, having returned to the room, was asked 
for his view on the subject. He replied: 

I do not know that I have anything special to say con- 
cerning the matter, only it seems to me that it would be a 
good idea. I think we are all agreed that it is well to 
advertise freely along the lines where we see possibilities 
of good returns. I presume the matter of advertising creo- 
soted blocks has been before you, as that seems to be the 
most important matter that we have at this time. 

The Chair suggested that a committee be appointed 
to handle the matter of advertising or that such ap- 
pointment be recommended to the next president of 
the association. Mr. Dalzell suggested that the mat- 
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ter be referred to the board of managers or the man- 
ager, with power to act, and the Chair replied ‘‘It 
will be so considered.’’ 


Advertising Among Retailers. 


President Hines called to the platform W. G. Hollis, 
secretary of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, who spoke as follows: 


What I have to say may apply more particularly to the 
clations in the National body 


individual manufacturers’ asso 
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along the line of market extension. ‘The association of retail 
dealers of which I have the honor to be secretary covers four 
states—Minnesota, lowa, North and South Dakota—and has 
a membership representing 2,700 retail yards. We have been 
meeting in inneapolis for the last twenty-one years some 
time in January. For the coming meeting, January, 1912, 
I have secured a space of about 40,000 feet on the ground 
floor, and I propose to offer this space, first to the manu- 
facturers’ associations—lumber manufacturers’ associations 
—that may desire to make an exhibit of commercial grades 
of lumber; that is, such lumber as they desire to sell in the 
territory represented. 

We will undertake to have present to examine that lumber 
and inquire about its usefulness, its cost etc., about 2,000 
dealers, possibly 2,500. I am going to do considerable ad- 
vertising to make this the largest gathering of retail dealers 
which has ever been held in this country. Please understand 
that I offer this space to the manufacturers’ associations 
first, as much space as each may want, and when all the 
association manufacturers who desire to exhibit shall have 
taken what space they desire I will then allot the balance 
of the space to private exhibitors of lumber products, such 
as sash and doors and other commodities usually carried by 
the retail dealer. 

We desire that the manufacturers’ associations which ex 
hibit at that time shall send us a complete assortment of such 
lumber as they expect to sell to our people; that it may be 
the commercial grades of lumber that they expect to ship 
when the orders come in—nothing that is “fattened” in any 
way as to grade or made particularly “good looking” by spe- 
cially prepared machines in the planing mill. In other words, 
we do not want our members to come to Minneapolis and see 
this exhibtion and learn about these different grades of lum- 
ber and go home and order some and then be disappointed 
in what they get. We want you to show them exactly what 
you have to sell and to send competent men with the ex- 
hibits to explain to them all there is to say from the manu- 
facturers’ standpoint about the lumber. 

Now, as to the cost of the space—naturally it will cost 
something. It is our intention to have music for the opening 
session, and there will be other small expenses, and the idea 
is to divide the entire space against the total cost and charge 
those who occupy space exactly what it costs pro rata a foot, 
with no charge for services of arranging and caring for and 
looking after all the details. 

We believe this is a means of market extension which 
should appeal to you and we hope that every organization of 
manufacturers that desires to exhibit at that time will take 
the opportunity and communicate with me early. I asked 
the opportunity of speaking to you today because I know that 
you come as delegates from your various organizations and 
will go back to make reports and it will be an opportunity for 
you to bring it up, if you are interested, to the proper author- 
ities in your associations that they may judge of what we 
believe is an opportunity for you to extend your markets 
among our people. 

We shall arrange our business meetings in such way that 
we will be practically all through by Tuesday afternoon at 5 
or 5:30 o’clock. We will open this exhibit Tuesday evening. 
It will be open all day Wednesday and Thursday without 
interruption by any meetings, so it will be an exhibition 
which will not be interfered with by calls from the members 
to go to attend some business sessions. We will get through 
all the business first and then the exhibitors will have an 
opportunit to show what they have. I thank you. 
[Applause. 


Railroads and Lumbermen. 
The Chair—The first thing on the afternoon program was 


the subject “The Railroads and the Lumber Industry.” Mr. 
Wendling kindly stepped aside in favor of the advertising 
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feature. We have now sufficient time and I would like very 
much to hear from Mr. Wendling on that particular subject. 


Lumbermen and the Railroads. 


Mr. George X. Wendling addressed the association as 
follows: 


The subject of an address on some railroad topic seems 
very easy perhaps, but in view of the fact that I received 
the 1aanager’s wire about thirty minutes before departure 
from home to attend this convention, having no time at 
my disposal to gather data for a paper on this subject, I 
have hastily prepared this paper from memory, necessarily 
briefly. 

I have read much in recent years about the extent to 
which railroad companies were imposing on shippers of 
all commodities, and particularly the transportation of 
logs to mills and lumber to market. 

My experience, ranging over a period of some twenty- 
three years in California, leads me to the conclusion that 
the trouble with most lumbermen is that they do not 
reach the men in authority, but develop (too frequently) 
acrimonious relations with local agents and socalled dis- 
trict freight agents with but limited authority, or perhaps 
none at all, hence misunderstandings arise. 

The place to reach for is the president, the vice presi- 
dent, or some other official with authority, and when you 
reach him, a candid statement of your needs may not 
give you what you ask for, but should give you all you 
are entitled to, for the good and excellent reason that 
the traffic man is keen and alert, knows his business as 
we, perhaps, know ours. 

Too frequently the lumberman or merchant seeks more 
than he is entitled to, or wants what he asks in the light 
of a favor on the theory that he gives the carrier a large 
tonnage, and with the hope of aid for himself to the 
detriment of his neighbor. No better illustration can be 
given than that the traffic man in order to aid the enter- 
prise and secure the tonnage made secret rates that, in 
many instances yielded a net slightly over the cost of 
traction, which former secret rates have in nearly all 
cases become the later published rates, and in many in- 
stances are astonishingly low. Happily that condition no 
longer obtains, and rates made for one obtain for all. 

We of the lumber industry in California have no quar- 
rel with the railroads. We represent our cases purely on 
their merits, asking what we would cheerfully grant if 
we were the carrier, and while our views are not always 
met in full, we nevertheless get good and fair treatment. 

I presume one important factor producing this pleasing 
condition is due to the fact that we always leave the 
entire routing of our shipments to the general freight 
agent of the initial line. To illustrate, if a shipment origi- 
nates at Weed, Cal., we ask the Southern Pacific for a car, 
being on the Southern Pacific line. The Southern Pacific 
are naturally the only people to the transaction, they 
supply the empties and, when loaded, they are routed 
over Southern Pacific lines, as far as they extend, and 
thence to the ultimate destination over their friendly con- 
nections as they may wish. This method has much of 
economy and compensation of time for both carrier and 
shipper—in that the shipper, manifesting full confidence 
in the carrier, is in turn entitled to the carrier’s full 
confidence—hence the carrier naturally takes the best 
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possible care of the shipper, who is honor bright and 
worthy of trust; the same is true of the lumber manufac- 
turer—he takes the best of care of his squarest and best 
patrons. 

And last, but not least, I find that my time, and the 
time of my associates, is immensely conserved in that 
soliciting freight agents, whose business it is to tramp 
the streets looking for tonnage, ceased calling on us many 
yeurs ago in the hope of securing the routing of a ship- 
ment; whereas, in earlier years and before adopting this 
method, some 5 to 15 percent of our time was taken up 
by tonnage solicitors. 

I wish briefly to depart from the direct line of my as- 
signed subject, in order to speak of another matter in the 
line of another form of economy, namely, in the matter of 
teaching our neighbors in our line the true cost of manu- 
facturing lumber—no method is so good as that of intimate 
acquaintance, affording an opportunity for comparison of 
costs—thousands of manufacturers are $1 to $4 off in their 
cost line, and in order to correct this evil we have culti- 
vated each other in California until we are well grounded 
on costs and thereby have removed, to a very large extent, 
an unknown and dangerous factor in the true value of 
materials. 

We have, of course, that element in business, “the new re- 
cruit,” who has a mission, namely, that of showing the 
older ones how to make dollars, where we endeavor to make 
cents, but we seek to educate them, recognizing that as a 
yart of our general work, knowing that if he does not know 
his true cost line and takes several years to find it, he will 
sell for that period at a loss, thinking it is actually making 
a fair profit, and the sooner we educate him the sooner that 
hiatus is removed from the market. 

Our method consists. of several lines, hence this as one 
sample with general discussions, will serve to illustrate: 


SAMPLE. 
BtuUMPABS oc cccccccccccccccccccssccsscvece $2.50 
CEE 2 6 6:0:6:0:66066060 00 000666000000066000 8.50 
Bawing GNA HUME... cccccccescscccscccsccses 2.50 
Piamine wlll GROTHBs cc cccccecccecccecesece 1.00 
OVEFRERE CHATTED .nccccvcccscccccscccccsces 1.00 
TE 0 4.6:005:4006400496-040%060564000085 $9.50 


The foregoing is the usual sample from the new operator 
who don’t audit his business, and likewise with many old 
concerns who do not audit monthly, take all factors of cost, 
together with interest on his capital, depreciation ete. I 
recognize that this cost line will strike many operators as 
high, but the cost of making lumber in California is natu- 
rally high, because in the Sierra Nevada range of mountains 
we operate saw mills about eight months out of twelve in 
high elevations, from 3,000 to 8,000 feet above sea level. 

Recently I had a conference where the exact figures given 
in the foregoing were used as cost line. I asked the party 
where he had the item of interest on invested capital. He 
said that the capital received its proper reward in the 
profits earned. I asked him how much he had invested, he 
sald about $500,000. I asked him how much in timber, he 
said $200,000, and in plant $200,000; total $500,000. 

I asked him how much he owed his banker. He said $1650,- 
000 at 6 percent per annum would equal $9,000. He admitted 
that this $9.000 was an expense item and was charged to the 
cost of production. I then asked him if his $500,000 invested 
was not likewise worth 6 percent per annum (at which rate 
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he could place his money on farm mortgages without worry 
or chance). He had to admit the fact and seemed astonished 
he had not thought of it before. I then asked him how much 
he would cut annually. He said about 20,000,000 feet. I 
pointed out that this 6 percent on capital and borrowed 
money would equal about $39,000, or $2 a thousand, which, to- 
gether with depreciation on $200,000 plant, would equal at 10 
percent per annum $20,000, or $1 more, total $3, making his 
cost line in actual money expended $12.50 instead of $9.60. 

This indisputably correct line of reasoning, based as it is 
on experience and fact, showed him the way to a true cost 
line, and if presented to your friends in the trade will in 
time produce wonderful results, but they cannot be accom- 
plished except through intimate acquaintance that must come 
first. The best way to become well acquainted is to form 
local clubs, where a group of manufacturers can assemble 
frequently with convenience at luncheon, talk matters over, 
and you will be astonished to find what good fellows they 
are when yon really know them. 

I am of the opinion that if we kick less about freight 
rates, but let the carriers have fair remunerative rates, 80 
they can provide adequate motive power—equipment, and 
keep their roadbeds in first class condition, this will better 
serve our needs than ornamentally low rates and no cars, 
with a generally inefficient service, compelling reduction in 
our production with that inevitable result—increased cost. 


The Yale Forest Chair Endowment. 


The Chair—Is Mr. F. B. Weyerhaeuser in the room? Yes- 
terday, during your absence, a report was made on the Yale 
Forest School fund. As I understand it, it is now all in 
the hauds of the treasurer. We would like an authorization 
for this resolution: That the fund of $100,000 for the Yale 
Forestry School, as explained by Mr. Rhodes yesterday, be 
now turned over to the Yale corporation. 

This resolution was put to vote and passed without dissent. 

The Chair—In that same record I presume the committee 
should now be discharged. Mr. Weyerhaeuser, that would be 
part of your resolution, would it not? 

Mr. Weyerhaecuser—Yes, sir. 

The Chair—That will be carried. 


Resolutions. 


The report of the committee on resolution was then 
read, as follows: 
National Government Investigation of Fire Waste, 
Suggested Resolutions Etc. 


WHEREAS, Fire waste has become a national peril and a 
national disgrace; and 

WHEREAS, No adequate record of the facts of fire facts 
now exists which discloses the causes or suggests a remedy ; 
and 

WHEREAS, The fire insurance interests are engaged in an 
educational campaign which seeks to fasten upon the prop- 
erty owner alone the blame for it and the responsibility for 
its correction: and 

Wuereas, The problem is of such vast proportions that 
no property owner and no small group of peceety owners 
can assume the cost and responsibility for its adequate 
treatment; and 

WHEREAS, No authority below that of the federal govern- 


(Continued See Page 72.) 
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YELLOW PINERS IN SEMIANNUAL MEETING. 





Manufacturers Hold Spirited Sessions—Creosoted Wood Block, Duty on Lumber and Labor Among Questions Dis- 
cussed—Members Express Their Ideas on Trade Conditions Obtaining. 


Tuesday, May 23, found Chicago able to accompany 
its hearty weleome to members of the Yellow Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association with weather that satis- 
fied the most critical. The first session of the semi- 
annual convention had been set for 11 0’clock Tuesday 
morning in the Green room of the Congress hotel. For 
two hours preceding, the marble-decked lobby of the 
hotel had become a lumber-infested reception hall 
where lumber heads and lumbering groups jostled, 
clasped hands, laughed and looked, in simple satisfac- 
tion at getting together again. Affairs of the week 
were promising of particular interest. The day would 
carry with it business helps and social relaxations; so 
the call for the convention when issued found all in 
attendance with a spirit of mingled earnestness and 


joviality, 
MORNING SESSION, 


In opening the morning session President J. Lewis 
Thompson carried out January’s resolution to open the 
first session of every convention with prayer by intro- 
dueing Rev. Dr, William C. Covert, pastor of the 
Forty-first Street Presbyterian Church, Chicago, as 
follows: 

‘*T believe there is no person present but knew our 
old friend James EF, Defebaugh, than whom no other 
man ever did more for the lumber business. I have 
requested his pastor and lifelong friend to be with us. 
We will stand for the invocation,’’ 

The invocation having been pronounced, affairs of 
the convention were switched into position and the 
president proceeded to unload them singly and other 
wise. He called first for a word from Dr. Covert, say- 
ing: 

In these days we lumbermen from Maine to California, 
from Chicago to Galveston are being held up in the public 
eye as something to be feared. It might be proper to have 
a. few words from one who has lived with and known well 
many lumbermen, to see if the good people throughout all 
the country think we are as bad as the headlines would 
have the newspaper readers believe we ought to be. 


To this Dr. Covert responded: 


Gentlemen, your confidence in my ability to speak at any 
and all times reminds me of the remarks of an old lady who 
approached me when once [ took up my _ pastorate at a 
church where a good many lumbermen attended. ‘Well,” 
she said, “we are very glad to have you here, Mr, Covert. 
We haven't had a minister for so long that we are glad to 
have anybody.” 

It is not so easy for me to speak as you might imagine. I 
have had a great many interesting experiences among lum- 
bermen, though, and I can say truly that no matter how 
far you get from the log the same great-hearted fellowship 
that I found in the camps so many years ago exists, I be- 
lieve, in the hearts of all lumbermen of this country. I have 
grown up with the business that you men represent. My 
warmest friends are there. I believe your life, your char- 
acter, your words, your business methods are inspiring and 
influencing to men who neyer would be touched by the 
preachments of any synagogue. You are preaching the same 
as I am. You, like the new minister, though with perhaps 
a differently expressed purpose, have a definite end in view. 
Ile said, in his effort to quote from the Bible, “I come with 
a definite purpose. I come to heal the dead, to cast out the 
sick, and to raise the devil.” 

You, I believe, come to stand for the splendid ideals of 
brotherhood, of friendship, of humanity such as I have 
known in the warm handclasp of Frederick Weyerhaeuser and 
of James E. Defebaugh and of scores of men of the lumber 


business. 
Officers Reports, 


Immediately upon Dr,. Covert’s resumption of his 
seat Mr, Thompson addressed the assemblage extem- 
pore: 


As our announcement stated, we had no set program ar- 
ranged for this meeting. I had not gp to have any- 
thing to say other than to open up the meeting in some 
way, but on last Friday when the press reports came out 
with big scare heads about the investigation of the lumber 
trust in the East and West my southern blood began to heat. 
Indignation has run riot through me. I do not expect to 
say anything radical, but I do wish to express my feeling 
that in the chase of Mr. Wickersham after the retailers, the 
manufacturers can gather some little comfort. I feel, too, 
that such buncombe as the organization of a lumber trust is 
all tommyrot. We as manufacturers have for the last three 
or four years been hammered from pillar to post. Some 
retailers ny os to have gathered the same ideas as the 
newspapers have injected into the craniums of many of her 
citizens: that there was actually a combination among lum- 
ber manufacturers, Now that the government has turned 
interest in the direction of the retailers the retailer is the 
man who will mold public opinion so far as the lumber 
interests of the country are concerned. The manufacturer 
can not mold public opinion because he does not cover 
enough of the territory. 


rudder, I have been attending the meetings of this associa- 
tion for the last ten years, and this is the first time that 
our secretary has not been with us. All of you know that 
his absence is due to his presence on the witness stand in 
Missouri in looking after our interests. And regarding the 
testimony given there by him I feel sure that, despite the 
newspaper reports of it, we can feel certain that whatever 
he really did say was said in wisdom and does not call for 
indulgence in undue criticism. 

As to the advertising question, there Las been good work 
dene on the paving block situation throughout the country 
since our annual meeting at New Orleans. The interest we 
have stirred up along these lines has been little short of 
remarkable. Secretary Smith's report will touch on that in 
a limited way. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has distributed reprints con- 
cerning the uniform cost of manufacture and has asked me 
to bring the matter before the meeting. My personal feelin 
is chat there should be some uniform way of figuring tha 
cost. 

Scott Short, who represents Secretary George K. Smith, 
will read the reports of the secretary and treasurer, 


Report of the Secretary. ‘ 


At our annual meeting we reported a membership of 255. 
During the four months that Sess elapsed since then we 
have gained thirty-one members and lost seventeen, making 
a net gain of ty tae 4 — and thirty-four mills 
are represente n our membership, the annua , : 
for 1910 being 4,450,762,845 feet. | —— 
The stock on hand January 1, last, was 1,048,721,827 feet 


feel this morning a good deal like a ship without a’ 


or 23% percent of the annual ovtput. We have received 
reports from 280 mills, giving their stock on hand May 1, 
and by comparison with January 1 it shows an increase in 
stock of 92,201,127 feet or 7% percent. 

The demand for lumber for the first four months of this 
year has not been as heavy as a year ago, which accounts 
for the increase in stocks at the mills. 


Advertising Department. 


Following the vote taken at our annual meeting, to extend 
the scope of our advertising by pushing the campaigm of 
education in the creosoted yellow pine block for pavements, 
the committee on advertising held two meetings and has 
employed an engineer who is visiting various cities and pre- 
senting to the officials and property owners the good quali- 
ties of the silent and sanitary savemest, Kansas City, 
Joplin and Springfield, Mo., Omaha, Neb., Beaumont and 
Houston, Tex., already have been canvassed and other cities 
will be reached as early as possible. Large contracts are now 
being laid in Memphis, Little Rock, Dallas, Wichita Falls 
and other southern cities. ‘To demonstrate the noiselessness 
of yellow pine creosoted wood block pavements, the commit 
tee has arranged to furnish the blocks for 570 yards at 
Grand avenue and Tenth street in Kansas City, Mo., where 
traffic is heayy and two car lines cross, : 

Literature covering all the points in explanation and sup 
port of ereosoted yellow pine blocks for payement has been 
prepared and sent out and is being called for ‘daily. The 
yellow pine exhibit is now in Cleveland, Ohio, and will go 
from there to Chautauqua for a three months’ stay. Mem 
bers and manufacturers who are not now contributing to 
the advertising fund are urged to give this work their 
financial support. 

The other departments of association activity are doing 
the work assigned to them, and as there has been no change 
since the January report, they will not be covered in detail. 


The Treasurer’s Report. 


TAKEN FROM APRIL 3O TRIAL BALANCE. 
INVENTORY ACCOUNTS. 
Office furniture and fixtures. .$3,031.78 









Market report forms......... 1,314.11 
Mailing machine .....:cevds 184.45 
WEY So Wise eia bee eascuuesan 1,208.65 
- $5,688.99 

EXPENSE ACCOUNTS, 
Adjusting clainis 2.5. 6.%63+% $2,243.09 
Bureau grades and inspection. 7,184.75 
MOGTCRSORTADE 05.0 ccseccens 35.87 
pe ee ee ee 3,926.08 
Credit rating DOOM. 6.6. nse 2,524.96 
Daily and weekly information 

rr eer 246.70 
| ERE Te ee eT ro 75.438 
I hh. o5. lo ea c%k dis vin Leben 790.78 
BEREMOE SOMONE: 45 2% eddeeees $ 88.71 
Ne 6a bh ecard 618040 Sere 622.10 
PROTCMOMEIEO cc cccccccvccess 237.75 
I Fda, 8.4 dyn alive State 0 0 ak 1,876.87 
NE oo aw Sib dest ay uae 1,154.45 
Tae, classification and freight 

claim department BAT 1,938.49 
RAS ES ee ee Cee more 804.00 
DN <2 s Dea antee eae ates 7,099.25 
SN a) an 6% do pe baw oh 648.91 
I ida keels Sik oe dlp Heo es 789.55 

—~—$31}461.28 

DOG SCT ORO 5 ois a Fo 06566: ato evs 527.80 

SEED MOU: ih6a6s piste: hatte ben Seed 209.59 

NE ae Sarre ie TI eae 15.00 

Iixxpense money in hands.of inspectors... 1,575.00 
SUNDRY. ACCOUNTS, 

Accounts receivable (outstanding)..... 7,385.95 

WOON  DOGOERE | oii cncwnn cate erates 977.338 

Profit and loss account. ............6 156.60 
Dues National Lumber Manufacturers’ 

Association (balance 1910)......... 1,824.50 
rE re 12,308.28 
ee ne 31,607.64 
Advertising contribution ............. 5,522.07 
BCCOUMED WOE 56s ccc cecciecene ‘ 57.59 

Ee Pee or re $49,822.04 $49,822.04 


Open Session, 

The meeting was thrown open to ineidental discus 
sions. J. A. Freeman started the ball rolling by ap 
pending to the secretary’s statements concerning ad 
vertising further data on the use-of woodblock pay 
ing by the cities of this country and of Europe. His 
words evidenced that,many of the cities who desire to 
put in the most perfect and most lasting pavement are 
turning to the creosoted wood block; that wherever 
used that material is giving entire satisfaction when 
properly laid; but that it is necessary that the cities 
be given instruction in the methods of laying the pave 
ment, 

During a temporary lull in the activities of the ses- 
sion an inquiry was made regarding the relation of 
the organization called the Brotherhood of Timber 
Workers to the Industrial Workers of the World. State- 
ments showing ita.ymembership to be approximately 
1,400 and the number of its chapters somewhere be 
tween 35 and 60 were followed by evidence that it is 
not closely related to the Industrial) Workers of the 
World, and that if anything it receives no assistance from 
the latter organizatjon excepting .as that assistance 
may be gained through literature reeeived from it 
from time to time. 

The president then called of R. A. Long, of Kansas 
City, Mo., for a discussion of current topics, first offer 
ing to the gathering. this bit jof sound advice: 

We must have confidence in each other. After all, the 
satisfaction in life is what we get out of it ourselves. If 
we know that we are nQt. doing anything wrong, even if the 
headlines are not giving Ws a square deal, have we anything 
to fear? 1 for one have not, / $s may seem like a rash state 
ment, but I had rather ciudee ht with my own conscience 








than wrong with my consel and ‘ight with the law. 

I believe publi¢ opinion is’e nging ‘in our favor. We must 
deal with it to a certain ¢xtent, but whatever happens we 
must go ahead with our biisiness and have confidence in our 
neighbor. But we are not here to discuss ways and means 


.of making more money’; we are here simply for the sake of 
We. will-let business rest with*the surety that 


lowship. 
it IsJegitimate and conducted on legitimate Tines, and wil 
make friends-and take our sleep with clear consciences. © 


Mr.-Long) on tiking the floor, laid particular stress 


upon the question of advertising. He said: 


_ I think this matter of advertising should be a matter of 
interest to every manufacturer of lumber in the United 
States. I understand that a good many of our people are 
not contributing toward the fund. At our New Orleans 
meeting it was shown that a vast amount of this particular 
lumber would be used. In order to advertise the efficiency 
of the creosoted wood block I proposed to pay one-fourth of 
the expense of laying a wood block pavement at a certain 
corner adjoining some of my property if the Association 
would pay the remaining three-fourths. The wood block is 
fast coming into use, and in the eastern cities is gaining 
rapid popularity. Undoubtedly what blocks have been use 
have been brought to the notice of the public through ad- 
vertising. We ought to follow this up, for we can by means 
of the wood block dispose of much material that otherwies 
would be waste product. I hope that those who are not 
now contributing to the advertising fund will do so. 


The Duty on Lumber Discussed. 


Charles Keith presented to the meeting a proposition 
that through vote the association declare its willing 
ness to have the duty present on lumber removed. He 
prefaced his remarks by stating that any words of his 
were intended merely as suggestions; that he wished 
no harm to any industry or to any branch of any industry, 
but should like to have the question discussed if for 
no other reason than to offer an opportunity for an ex 
change of ideas. 

His suggestion struck deeply into the sensibilities of 
one or two of the men present, and bore fruit in an 
extended exchange of ideas regarding the entire ques 
tion of reciprocity, trusts and legislative activity. Mr. 
Keith defended his proposition ably, saying: 

_It is not because of the effect of ambitious politicians nor 
of the duty on lumber in itself that I make this suggestion. 
The situation is this: The people of the United States have 
seen rapid increases in the cost of lumber. They do not see 
the underlying reasons which have caused this increased cost. 
We lumbermen are all well aware that it is due to the in- 
creased cost of stumpage, of manufacture etc, and to the 
decreasing forest resources. The people naturally think that 
we are growing rich. ‘They have seen good lumbermen who, 
through their foresight and economical methods, have done 
so. But they lay the reasen for that financial condition to 
the effects of protection. 

Now, what effect can a protection of one or two dollars 
have on our cost of production? For the sake of comparison 
of legislative wisdom I mention a recently proposed bill 
brought before the Texas legislature. Fortunately it was 
killed. It aimed to add to the burden of our cost of pro 
duction a workingmen’s compensation act compelling us to 
pay an indemnity to men who had been injured purely 
through their own carelessness. The amount fixed for sneh 
indemnity was twenty times greater than that paid by in 
surance companies. It would have meant an increase of 
$1.50 a thousand in the cost of production of lumber, which 
would have actually more than offset any good effect which 
the present socalled protection might have had. 

Because of the growing depletion of the forests the price 
of lumber will be enhanced. It does not make any difference 
whether there be a protective tariff or not. Will the tariff 
make any real difference in the price of lumber? As a propo- 
sition of general policy it: will be good for our future busi- 
ness to declare our indifference to the protective policy; to 
declare our willingness to see the duty removed. 


One or two individual members expressed a senti 
ment that the duty should not be removed unless the 
other duties were also taken away or something given 
to the industry in place of the duty, for by such action 
there would be discrimination against the trade. But 
since the hour was late, no further discussion was 
made and no action taken on the matter by the meet 
ing. The entire discussion thereby resolved itself into 
a mere presentation of individual opinions unaffecting 
anybody other than the speakers themselves. 

The convention adjourned at 3 p. m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The entire afternoon was given over to short state 
ments of present trade con:litions in the sections from 
which the speakers hailed. Beginning with the front 
of the room the question progressed from member to 
member till all had spoken. The following are some 
of the opinions given: 


James C. Williams, Geneva Lumber Company, Eleanor, Fla. 

We are moving most of our.stock. General conditions are 
encouraging. Vrices are not now so high as they were a 
little earlier in the year, but this is due largely to the in 
creased quantity of timber that has come down the rivers. 
No. 2 grades are in surplus. Millmen right now can steady 
the boat. We should try and get cost for our stumpage. 
General conditions will take a fair amount of lumber, though 
the use of steel in the construction of railroad cars is felt 
in the decreased demand for lumber by the railroads, 


I. WH. Lathrop, Lathrop-Hatton Lumber Company, Birming 
ham, Ala..-We have orders enough to run us for a month. 
There is a little slackening off in business, but we are not 
making any concessions and are selling at the same prices 
as in January. Some mills have a little surplus of piece 
stuff in certain sizes, but conditions are extremely favorable. 
The farmers have fine prospects for a good crop. We find 
nothing unfavorable except the newspaper problem, whieh 
ought not to be considered serious. We should study politics 
but not let it interfere with our business. 


M. L. Fleishel, Gulf Lumber Company, Fullerton, La. 
Things are not very satisfactory to us. We are not expecting 
au great deal of business. If we run four days a week we 
will do as well as we expect. 


I. H. Fetty, Central Coal & Coke Company, Kansas City. 
Mo.— Business is reasonably good. We have not accumulated 
any stock. Our largest plant bas been shut down for about 
six weeks, but I believe we are going to have a little better 
trade than we have figured on. There will be some rush 
shipments to people who have been disappointed in placing 
orders where they can not be filled. 

Oo L. Benway, Natalbany Lumber Company, Hammond, 
La. We are not doing as much business as we would like 
I believe we will have more, for some of the dealers who have 
held off must soon buy. 


HW. Uf. Cust, Lumber. Mineral Company, Arbo, Miss.-—! 
think we will have more orders than before. Our stocks 
have been less, but they have been kept so by curtailment 
of. output. The outlook promises a little more railroad trade 
than we have had. ‘ 


Cc. V. Edgar, Edgar Lumber Company; Wesson, Ark.—Our 
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stock at the mill is somewhat depleted owing to curtailment, 
put it is our intention to replenish our stock somewhat, 
though not to sell any stock below present prevailing prices 
and to govern ourselves entirely by market conditions. 


W. C. Landon, Barker-Stewart Lumber Company, Wausau, 
Wis.—So far as hemlock and hardwood is concerned in Wis- 
consin and northern Minnesota we find considerable business, 
more than expected. I believe that with the present pros- 
pects of an unusually good crop that condition is “ to 
continue and even grow better. The hemlock situation from 
statistics shows a decrease of the available supply of 25 
percent over a year ago. This will help toward a good mar- 
ket. The hardwood situation is a little bit heavier than a 
year ago, but stocks are extremely light in the hands of 
the factories, and I believe that when they come into the 
market they will find that stocks are not in excess of their 
requirements, Hemlock is selling at about $1.50 higher than 
a year ago. We do not see anything in the future to indi- 
cate that it is going to be anything but better. Sales for 
April were higher than in any month since 1907. 


J. Neils, J. Neils Lumber Company, Cass Lake, Minn.— 
We have had a fair trade. In January and February it was 
better than normal, but for the last two months it has been 
harder to get orders. Lately orders have increased. Condi- 
tions generally have not been good on account of the drouth, 
but crop prospects are good and we expect a good trade as 
soon as the harvests are over. Stocks are very low. We 
have sold practically all our low grade stuff and have re- 
a orders for number 4 and 5 boards for the last two 
months. 

Stumpage prices in our country can be shown very well 
by those paid at the government sales on the Chippewa 
reservation last September. Norway pine brought $10.50 a 
thousand and the best white pine cost $13. And we have to 
log that as prescribed by the government, removing under- 
brush etc. Where we have no underbrush to speak of thé 
expenses of logging norway are light, in some cases not ex- 
ceeding 15 cents a thousand feet. in other cases it costs 
50 cents. 


W. C. Bowman, Bowman-Hicks Lumber Company, Kansas 
City, Mo.—For the next few years we are operating in 
shortleaf. We will have to depend on the yard trade for the 
next year. We are only getting about 60 percent of the 
orders that we need at present. Last month we ran our 
saw mill twenty-two days, this month perhaps twenty days. 
We have shut o.f perhaps half of the planing mill on account 
of scarcity of orders. The retailers through Nebraska, Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma and Texas have not had a very big business. 
They have run their stocks as low as it is possible to do. 
In the next thirty or sixty days there will have to be a 
good amount of lumber —— to fill up these yards. Crop 
conditions are good. We will have a good trade this fall. 


0. O. a. Southern Lumber Company, Warren, Ark.— 
We are running about five days a week. We cater to the 
retail and mixed trade. About 25 percent of our output is 
being marketed in Arkansas. Northerners are coming in to 
settle and retail lumber yards are starting up this year. 


Ben 8S. Woodhead, Beaumont Lumber Company, Beaumont, 
Tex.—If I didn’t see that most of these speakers are fat 
men I should think that they were all long, lean pessimists. 
I don’t think that the accumulation reported this morning 
ought to cause much fear. We do not figure on any business 
before the first of July. Our business lasts from July to 
February. I have been around personally to a good many 
saw mills. These mills cut on an average of from 75,000 
to 100,000 a day and have no more than 5,000,000 to 10,- 
000,000 feet on hand. 


Encouraging Crop Prospects. 


We have had more rain in Texas than in the last five 
years. I think we will have the best crops that we have 
ever had. Everything is in a prosperous condition. The 
legislature is not in session and everybody generally is feel- 
ing a great deal better. 1 believe that most of these lum- 
bermen are affected by “headline psychology.” ‘They get 
worried and nervous. The situation makes me think that 
we will have a better trade than ever since the panic. The 
Mexican revolution is nearing a close and conditions are 
going to be good. The El Paso gateway is open for busi- 
ness and lumber is now being bought to rebuild the bridges 
etc. The merchants at Monterey and other places are going 
to buy a great deal of lumber. In the next thirty to sixty 
days we will have a big trade from Mexico. 

Our West India trade is very good. A great deal of 
lumber is going out through Galveston. Export trade seems 
to be about fair. You can sell export stock if you have it. 
I believe all indications point to a good business. 


Eli Weiner, Angelina County Lumber Company, Keltys, 
Tex.—We are running our mills only part time and find just 
enough business to take care of our output. We find that 
it is very hard to get business. Dealers in the North and 
Kast claim they are doing 20 percent less business than 
last year. On the other hand most of them admit that their 
purchases and their stocks have been about 20 percent less 
than last year. Throughout the country conditions are good. 
The paving block proposition is going to consume a good 
deal of our product. 


E. G. Griggs, president Pacific Coast Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Tacoma, Wash.—We in the West are 
considerably interested in what i? say about wood block 
paving. We are in the home of fir block paving, yet the 
cities are laying a good deal of other classes of pavements. 
It probably is due to the fact that we have not advertised 
and have not given the cities the proper block for experi- 
mentation. 

The lumbermen must stand together. When the country 
generally issues a tirade against men who have built up their 
business honestly I feel that the lumbermen should stick 
sapather. We on the Pacific coast have no place else to 
take care of our men except in the mills. We do about the 
Same amount of export lumbering every year. This export 
lumber calls for the best grades. Local lumber sells for 
$8 to $9 a thousand and California lumber for $6.50 to 
—, a portion of the lumber shipped away affects the 
"e! 0 o 

The question with me is not so much what is happening 
today, but what will happen six months from now. There 
iS an entirely different sentiment with us out there since 
our last railroad fight. ‘Three years ago we could hard! 
get along with the railroad people. The attitude of the rail- 
road men is now changed, and now they are asking when 
frat. do more business in order that they may get the 
_ Regarding curtailment, mills must curtail if they can not 
sell to a profit. On the Coast we have begun to realize that 
curtailment is the only solution to the problem. I think 
that you are having the same battles that we are. I think 
we should each use some sound business judgment with re- 
gard to the operation of our plant. 


_ Following a statement regarding trade conditions, Mr. 
Griggs outlined the attitude of the lumbermen of the 
west coast in regard to the tariff. One of the points he 
made was that tide water mills of British Columbia have 
at their disposal shipping of the world, whereas the 
mills in the United States must employ American ves- 
sels. The shipping laws of the United States provide 
that all coastwise traffic must be done in American 


bottoms. Certain restrictions are made regarding pro- 
Pree, the number of men to be employed in vessels 


~ any class and the accommodations provided for them. 
hese regulations tend to increase the cost of operation 


and necessarily this increase is reflected in the rates 
charged. 


A. C. Baird, Chronister Lumber Company, Dallas, Tex.— 
Stocks in the hands of retailers are if anything below nor- 
mal. Prospects generally are for better business later on. 
Crop prospects are very good. Speaking generally, Texas 
is in fine condition. 


R. L. Bunch, Edward Hines Lumber Company, Chicago.— 
We are buying our requirements and will go as far as is 
consistent with the market by buying everything that we 
can move. The only way to win out is to curtail to meet 
the demand. 


S. H. Bolinger, 8. H. Bolinger & Co., Shreveport, La.— 
Shreveport is in quite a favorable condition from immigra- 
tion. — 4 improvements are being made. Through friends 
and advertising I think we have our ~ in favor of layin 

avements of creosoted wood blocks. t has appropriat 
750,000 for pavements this year. Everything seems to be 
extremely prosperous except the lumber business. We are 
running on short time. 


J. A. Freeman, Freeman-Smith Lumber Company, St. Louis, 
Mo.—Wood block is now the most expensive pavement to 
lay. I find that the wood block companies are the ones who 
are making the expense very large. A few of the cities are 
preparing to do their own creosoting. 


A Normal Year. 


B. C. Bowman, Bowman-Hicks Lumber Company, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—From a retail standpoint in Minnesota I think 
it is a normal year. Last year’s shortage of crops reduced 
the consumption of lumber 50 percent last year. Retailers 
seem to feel that the manufacturer is not getting as much 
for his lumber as he should. They would be willing to pay 
more money, as they realize that prices at present are per- 
haps below the cost of production. General demand through- 
out the country has been normal. 7 conditions this ome 
are 100 percent, if they have ever been so. Everything 
seems to point to a very prosperous condition in every way. 


J. R. Davis, John R. Davis Lumber Company, Phillips, 
Wis.—I have only run my mill nine months in three and 
one-half years. Overhead charges come in, of course, but I 
have my stumpage left. It is better to manufacture 50 
percent and make money on it and still have the other 50 
percent to make money on. 

With regard to the paving block I think that every lum- 
berman ought to make it a personal point to see that when 
block is laid it is laid properly. 


L. L. Seibel, Fort Smith Lumber Company, Kansas City, 
Mo.—Business today is 29 percent less than it was in 1910 
and 16 percent less than in 1909. We have found by experi- 
ence that the wheat crop makes the fall trade. In the 
southern part of Kansas I do not see how we can expect 





J. LEWIS THOMPSON, OF HOUSTON, TEX.; 
President Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 


a great amount of business. The same conditions exist In 
Missouri. 


M. J. Scanlon, Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Company, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—There is no man who knows where he can 
replace his stumpage. Some timber has jumped from $1 a 
thousand to $14 since 1893. The same condition will exist 
in the South soon, and we will be sorry that we have 
slaughtered our stumpage. How long is your stumpage going 
to last under the operative conditions of the last three or 
four years? 

Regarding wood block paving, the trouble lies not with 
the companies but with the way in which the cities Hy! it. 
This year the consumption will probably amount to 100,000,- 
000 blocks. 


J. O. Elmer, secretary Gulf Coast Exporters’ Association, 
Mobile, Ala.—Export prices have been affected somewhat by 
the ocean rates. The volume of export business has been 
somewhat affected by this, but yolew pine export will prob- 
ably keep pace with 1910. In that year we exported 50,000,- 
000 feet more than in 1909 and in 1909, 27,000,000 more 


than in 1908. 
In Closing. 


Testimonials from various parts of the yellow pine 
country evidenced a prevailing sentiment that busi- 
ness this year has ranged from 20 to 30 percent less 
than it did last year, and predicted varying degrees 
of prosperity. Few, if any, considered the outlook dis- 
couraging, though the time when business should again 
regain full activity was set by one or two at eighteen 
months to two years ahead. The problem of curtail- 
ment of output received individual consideration, and 
remained a question for each to decide for himself. 
Crops were considered universally good enough to 
promise an excellent basis for business prosperity. 

Immediately preceding the motion to adjourn Charles 
Keith moved that a committee of three be appointed 
from the body to confer with a similar committee from 
the Pacific coast association on the question of taking 
the duty off lumber. The motion was passed with an 
amendment increasing the number to five, to be ap- 
pointed by the Chair, and instructions given that the 
committee should meet and report at a social meeting 
which would be held by the saw mill men of the South 
at 9 o’clock on Wednesday morning and to which all 
present were invited. President Thompson appointed 
as members of that committee Charles Keith, Central 
Coal & Coke Company, Kansas City, Mo.; O. O, Axley, 


Southern Lumber Company, Warren, Ark.; M. J. Scan- 
lon, Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Company, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; R, A. Long, Long-Bell Lumber Company, Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; and M. L, Fleishel, Gulf Lumber Com- 
pany, Fullerton, La. 

The convention adjourned at 5:15 p. m. sine die. 


The Attendance. 


O. O. Axley, Warren, Ark.; Southern Lbr. Co. 

0. L. Benway, Hammond, La.; Natalbany Lbr. Co. 

A. C. Baird, Dallas, Tex.; Chronister Lbr. Co. 

8S. H. Bolinger, Shreveport, La.; 8. H. Bolinger & Co. 

W. C. Bowman, Kansas City Mo.; Bowman-Hicks Lbr. Co. 
B. C. Bowman, Minneapolis, Minn. : Bowman-Hicks Lbr. Co. 
--* Bratnober, Minneapolis, Minn.; Brooks-Scanion Lbr. 


0. 

Edward Bower, Eagle Mills, Ark.; Eagle Lbr. Co. 

C. A. Buchner, Millville, Ark.; Freeman-Smith Lbr. Co, 

B. E. Brister, Bogue Chitto, Miss.; B. EB. Brister Sawmill Co. 
A. E. Bacon, Chicago, Ill.; Brown-McReynolds Lbr. Co. 

C. E. Borgeson, Chicago, Ill.; CarDal Lbr. Co. 

John H. Baber, Warren, Tex.; Tyler County Lbr. Co. 

J. H. Bloedel, Bellingham, Wash. ; Larson Lbr. Co. 

R. C. Clark, Chicago, Ill.; Tremont Lbr. Co. 

J. B. Chipman, St. Louis, Mo.; Angelina County Lbr. Co, 

8S. J. Carpenter, Winnfield, La.; Tremont Lbr. Co. 

J. B. Conrad, Glenwood, Fla.; Bond Lbr. Co. 

Ben Collins, jr., Chicago, Ill.; Collins Lbr. Co. 

H. H. Cust, Arbo, Miss.; Lumber Mineral Co. 

EK. C. Crossett, Davenport, lowa; Crossett Lbr. Co., Fordyce 


r. Co. 
E. E. Cain, Prentiss, Ala.; King Lbr. Co. 
Charles Cobn, Nashville, Tenn. ; Cohn & Goldberg Lbr. Co. 
G. W. Dulaney, Clinton, lowa; Mo. Lbr. & Land Bx. Co, 
E. H. Dalbey, Chicago, Ill.; B. H. Dalbey Lbr. Co. 
H. L. Dierks, Kansas City, Mo.; Dierks Lbr. & Coal Co. 
John R. Davis, Phillips, Wis.;'’John R. Davis Lbr. Co. 
Herman Dierks, Kansas City Mo.; Dierks Lbr. & Coal Co. 
F. G. Dickman, Wiggins, Miss.; Finkbine Lbr. Co. 
George A. Dascomb, wi ay Ill.; Walker County Lbr. Co. 
J. W. Embree, Chicago, Ill.; Rittenhouse-Embree Co, 
Charles H. Evans, Thomasville, Ga.; Kirby Planing Mill Co. 
Cc. V. Edgar, Wesson, Ark. ; Edgar Lbr. Co. 
M. L. Fleishel, Fullerton, La.; Gulf Lbr. Co. 
W. J. Foye, Omaha, Neb.; McShane Lbr. Co. 
I. H. Fetty, Kansas City, Mo.; Central Coal & Coke Co. 
J. 8. Foley, Kentwood, La.; Brooks-Scanlon Co. 
J. A. Freeman, St. Louis, Mo.; Freeman-Smith Lbr. Co. 
IF. A. Goodrich, St. Louis, Mo.; Bryceland Lbr. Co. 
F. R. Gilchrist, Laurel, Miss.; Gilchrist Fordney Co. 
W. A. Gilchrist Memphis, Tenn.; Three States Lbr. Co. 
kK. G. Griggs, Tacoma, Wash.; Pac. Coast Lbr. Mfrs,’ Assn. 
W. E. Grayson, St. Louis, Mo.; Grayson-McLeod Lbr. Co. 
H. M. Graham, Brinson, Ga.; Stuart Lbr. Co. 
W. D. Harrigan, Fulton, Ala.; Scotch Lbr. Co. 
A. W. Judd, Wilmar, Ark.; Gates Lbr. Co. 
J. L. James, Dubach, La.; Dubach Lbr. Co. 
RK. M. Johnston, Pine Bluff, Ark.; Sawyer & Austin Lbr. Co. 
Cc. W. Jones, Fort Smith, Ark. ; Fort Smith Lbr. Co. 
W. C. Keith, Beaumont, Tex. ; Keith Lbr. Co. 
John L. Kaul, Birmingham, Ala.; Kaul Lbr. Co. 
Charles Keith, Kansas City, Mo.; Central Coal & Coke Co. 
George Lock, Westlake, La.; Lock, Moore & Co. 
li. R. Loranger, Genesee, La.; Genesee Lbr. Co. 
W. C. Landon, Wausau, Wis.; Barker-Stewart Lbr. Co. 
hk. A. Long, Kansas City, Mo.; Long-Bell Lbr. Co. 
I. H. Lathrop, Birmingham, Ala.; Lathrop-Hatton Lbr. Co. 
Cc. P. Miller, Chicago, Il. ; Mississippi Lbr. Co. 
J. N. Mackemer, Peoria, Ill.; 8. H. Bolinger & Co. 
C. M. MeDaris, St. Louls, Mo. ; Consolidated Sawmills Co. 
Cc. J. Mansfield, Warren, Ark. ; Arkansas Lbr. Co. 
U. S. Musick, St. Louis, Mo.; Louisiana Lbr. Co. 
LD. H. Marbury, mereers Ala.; Marbury Lbr. Co. 
T. A. Moore, Chicago, il. ; T. A. Moore Lbr. Co. 
M. B. Nelson, Kansas City, Mo. ; Long-Bell Lbr. Co. 
M. F. Parker, Chicago, Lll.; Industrial Lbr. Co. 
G. J. Pope, Chicago, Lil. 
J. T. Phillips, Ruston, La.; United Lbr. Co. 
I’, W. Pettibone, Orvisburg, Miss.; Champion Lbr. Co, 
W. IF. Ryder, Bonami, La.; King-Ryder Lbr. C 
A. C. Ramsey Nashville, Ark. ; Graysonia-Nashville Lbr. Co, 
C. B. Sweet, Kansas City, Mo.’; Long-Bell Lbr. Co. 
Cc. K. Slagle, Clarks, La.; La. Central Lbr. Co. 
H. R. Swartz, St. Louis, Mo. ; Colonial Lbr. & Tbr. Co. 
L. L. Seibel, Kansas City, Mo.; Fort Smith Lbr. Co. 
W. B. Stillwell, Savannah, Ga.; Augusta Lbr. Co. 
2. G. Swartz, Burton, La.; Burton-Swartz Cypress Co, 
R. W. ‘Thompson, Chicago, Ill.; J. J. Newman Lbr. Co. 
J. Lewis Thompson, Houston, Tex.; president Y. P. M. A. 
Cc. F. Thompson, Chicago, Ill.; Mississippi Lbr. Co. 
H. H. Thompson, Trinity, Tex. ; Thompson Bros. Lbr. Co. 
J. P. Voss, ernice, La.; Bemis Lbr. Co. 
Kli Weiner, Keltys, Tex. ; Angelina County Lbr. Co, 
W. P. Weber, Lake Charles, La.; Powell Lbr. Co. 
H. M. Wilhite, St. Louis, Mo. ; Chicago Lbr. & Coal Co. 
Ben 8. Woodhead, Beaumont, Tex. ; Beaumont Lbr. Co. 
W. W. Warren, Fisher, La.; La. Longleaf Lbr. Co. 
¥. E. Waymer, Pauway, Fla.; Paul Waymer Lbr. Co. 
James C. Williams, Eleanor, Fla.; Geneva Lbr. Co. 


Visitors. 
F. Babcock, Seattle, Wash. ; secretary Pac. Coast Lbr. Mfrs.’ 


ssn. 

R. L. Bunch, Chicago, Ill.; Edw. Hines Lbr. Co. 

J. P. Brazill, St. Louls, Mo.; Traders’ peer. 

W. N. Babcock, Chicago, Ill.; D., L. & W. R. R. 

Cc. C. Bronson, Seattle, Wash. ; Dag Lbr. Co. 

Rev. William C. Covert, Chicago, Ill. 

W. T. Christine, Chicago, Ill.; AMpRIcAN LUMBERMAN, 

A. W. Cooper, &pokane, Wash. ; Western Pine Mfrs.’ Assn. 

Lewis Doster, Cincinnati, Ohio; secretary Hardwood Mfrs.’ 
Assn. of U. 8. 

J. O. Elmer, Mobile, Ala.; Gulf Coast Exporters’ Assn. 

A. T. Gerrans, Houma, La.; Southern Cypress Mfrs.’ Assn. 

Fk. A. K. Gustorf, Chicago, III. 

Willis H. Gilbert, Chicago, Lil. 

H. J. Graham, Chicago, Ill.; Lackawanna Line. 

B. B. Harris, Memphis, Tenn.; Traders’ Despatch. 

J. B. Hendricks, St. Louis, Mo.; Lackawanna Line. 

Joseph Julier, Chicago, Ill. 

B. A. Johnson, Chicago, Ill.; AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 

R. 8. Kellogg, Wausau, Wis.; Nor. Hem. & Hwd,. Assn. 

Perley Lowe, Chicago, IIl. 

J. P. MeGoldrick, Spokane, Wash. ; McGoldrick Lbr. Co. 

John McMaster, Seattle, Wash.; John McMaster Shingle Co. 

W. D. McGraw, Kansas City, Mo.; U. 8. Epperson & Co, 

M. M. Marsh, Chicago, Ill.; AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, 

L. A. McHale, Chicago, I 

Edward Meeker, Chicago, III. 

J. K. Mason, Chicago, Ill.; AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

J. I. MeGeoy, Chicago, Ill.; D., L & W. R. R. 

S. A. Nourse, Chicago, Ill. 

Paul BE. Page, Buckley, Wash.; Page Lbr. Co. 

W. C. Ribenack, Menominee, Wis.; Stout Lbr. Co. 

Hi. S. Sackett, Chicago, lll.; U. 8. Forest Service. 

F. H. Smith, Chicago, Ill.; U. 8. Forest Service. 

G. W. Schwartz, St. Louis, Mo.; Vandalia Line. 

F. Spindler, St. Louis, Mo.; Lackawanna Line. 

R. H. Vansant, Ashland, Ky.; Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn. 

J. E. Williams, Chicago, Ill.; AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, 

J. R. Young, Kansas City, Mo.; U. 8. Epperson & Co, 


2 





You wouldn’t for a moment think of not reading your 
local newspaper for you realize that it is necessary to 
do so to keep informed of what is going on, not only at 
home but throughout the world. Isn’t it just as essential 
for the lumbermen to read the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
to know what is going on in the lumber world? 
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ASSOCIATION INTELLIGENCE 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 


June 22-24—Pacific Logging Congress, Vancouver, B. C. 
George M. Cornwall, Portland, Ore., secretary. 

July 12-18—Summer meeting of the Pennsylvania lum- 
bermen's Association, Bedford Springs, Pa. 

June 17-—-Southern Logging Superintendents’ Association, 
Little Rock, Ark. ; Hotel Marion. 

June 20—Southern Logging Superintendents’ Association, 
Alexandria, La.; Hotel Bentley. 

June 23-——Southern Logging Superintendents’ Association, 
Beaumont, Tex.; Crosby house. 

June 27—Southern Logging Superintendents’ Association, 
Jackson, Miss.; Edwards hotel. 

-15—Montana Retail Lumbermen's Association, 

Heya Hot Springs, Mont. G. M. Porter, Billings, Mont., 
secretary. 

August 22-24—National Commissary Managers’ Associa- 
tion, St. Louis, Mo. 


INTERNATIONAL SLACK COOPERAGE CONVEN. 
TION. 
{Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

Sr. Louis, Mo., May 19.—At its convention held in 
this city yesterday the International Slack Cooperage 
Manufacturers’ Association elected as president for the 
coming term George Pettibone, of the Louisiana Stave & 
Heading Company, Louisiana, Mo.; vice president, 8. W. 
Sterling, of the Northern Ohio Cooperage & Lumber Com- 
pany, Parkin, Ark.; secretary-treasurer, George R. Ford, 
of Chicago. The next meeting will be held at Memphis, 
Tenn., in November. The grading rules, which were to 
come before the convention, were handed back to the 
committee in charge, unchanged, for further considera- 
tion. New committees for the coming term were appointed 
and will be at work within ten days. Great enthusiasm 
was shown by the members present, and indications of 
new life and activity were generally evident. 











LOGGING ASSOCIATION’S DISTRICT MEETINGS. 

J. B. Baker, of Hodge, La., of the Huie-Hodge Lum 
ber Company, as president of the Southern Logging 
Superintendents’ Association, has announced dates and 
places at which district meetings of that association 
will be held as follows: 

Lirree Rock, Ark.—June 17, Hotel Marion; R. Lee Bass, 
of the Edgar Lumber Company, Wesson, Ark., vice president. 

ALEXANDRIA, La—June 20, Hotel Bentley; George I. 
Ritchie, of the W. R. Pickering Lumber Company, Barham, 
La., vice president ; O. Marson, of the Salmen Brick & Lum- 
ber Company, Onvil, La., vice president, ; 

BeauMoNtT, THX.—-June 23, Crosby house; W. L. Dunlap, 
of the MeShane Lumber Company, Dearborn, Tex., vice presi- 
5 Miss.— June 27, Edwards hotel; Thomas Laffin, 
of the Mississippi Lumber Company, Quitman, Miss., vice 
president. , eee 

Meetings will be held later in Alabama, Florida 
and Georgia, dates and places to be announced in due 


course. 
Program. 
The following subjects will be discussed at each 
meeting: 

Costs and Methods. Cutting Right of Way and 

Location of Spurs. Banking Grounds. 

Logging in Hilly and Level Grading and Building Bridges. 
Country Compared; also Taking Up, Laying Steel and 
Best Equipment for Hach Repairs to Track. 
‘Territory. Cutting Logs. ae 

Feed: Which is a very ex- Hauling or Skidding to Track. 
yensive item where stock Cost of Loading Logs on Cars, 
is used for skidding. Cost of Main Line to Pond. 
Any other subjects that members wish to discuss 

may be brought up at the meetings. 





PACIFIC LOGGING CONGRESS. 

PORTLAND, ORE., May 20.—George M. Cornwall, secre- 
tary of the Pacifie Logging Congress, has announced 
several additions to the program of the convention which 
will be held at Vancouver, B. C., June 22, 23 and 24. 
The additions to date follow: 

“The Future Logging Donkey’—J. I. Ives, Stimson Mill 
Company, Seattle, Wash. 

“Gasoline Logging Engine’’—R. J. Mullin, Seattle, Wash. 

“Cableway System of Loading Logs’’—-J. 8S. O'Gorman, 
Wisconsin Logging Company, Portland, Ore. 

“British Columbia’s Logging Conditions” Arthur J. Hen- 
dry, British Columbia Mills & Lumber Company, Vancouver, 
B.C. 





FORESTRY ASSOCIATION FORMED. 

MissouLa, Monv., May 22,.—The timber owners of 
Flathead and Lincoln counties have organized the North- 
ern Montana Forestry Association. The officers are: 
A. E. Boorman, president; W. E. Wells, vice president ; 
C. B. Roberts, secretary; C. B. Marsh, treasurer. Among 
the heavy timber owners interested are the Kalispell 
Lumber Company, Whilt & Hahn, A. E. Boorman, F. FE. 
& W, H. French, Julius Neils, Somers Lumber Company, 
C. B. Roberts, C. I. O’Neil, Eureka Lumber Company, 
State Lumber Company, Conrad Huebsechman, and the 
Enterprise Lumber Company. 





OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Tacoma, Wasu., May 20.—Coneerning the recent 
changes in the Pacifie Coast Association, when Secretary 
Victor H. Beckman retired and Thorpe Babeock was ap- 
pointed secretary, President Griggs has sent the following 
letter to members of the association: 


I am today in receipt of the resignation of Mr. Victor H. 
Beckman, secretary of the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, and have accepted same on behalf of 
the association. 

Mr. T. Babcock has been appointed secretary, and will have 
charge of the office. 

The trustees have authorized me to engage a business 
manager for the association, and while I am not prepared 
to make - further announcement at this time, I desire to 
report to the membership that the organization of the Pa- 


cifie Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association is being per- 
fected with this end in view. 

Mr. Beckman’s long association with the organization as 
its secretary is highly appreciated. 

I trust you will continue to give the association your sup- 
port and that the membership appreciate the expanding 
possibilities which have developed with the continued growth 
of our association. Kk. G. Grices, President, 

Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 





MICHIGAN HARDWOOD TERMS OF SALE. 


Secretary J C. Knox, of Cadillac, Mich., has sent tke 
following letter regarding terms of sale to members of 
the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association: 

To Members: 

Your attention is respectfully called to a circular issued 
by one of our members relative to terms of sale recently 
adopted by this association, also a letter from one of their 
eastern customers regarding them : 

Terms. 

This invoice is due sixty days from its date. If dis- 
count is taken we will allow 12 percent annual interest 
for unexpired time from date remittance is made. 
Freight is net cash. 

Rules for Computing Discount. 

After deducting freight divide the net amount by 3,000 
and multiply the quotient by the number of days of 
unexpired time from date remittance is made. The prod- 
uct will be the correct discount. 

Example. 

The net amount of an invoice dated March % 1s 
$480.27. Remittance is made March 25, 3,000)480.27(.16. 
Unexpired days 38x16 cents equals $6.08, which is the 
correct discount. 

Extract from Letter. 

“We also note in regard to terms. Really we con 
sider this one of the most up to date and reasonable 
terms that can be applied on an invoice. We received 
a card from you some time ago advising about these 
terms and we have all commented upon the same. The 
way it stands it is up to the customer to make payment 
any time before the sixty days and receive a percentage 
of discount. We wish we could bring things around so 
that all our terms could be universal with this.” 

We are greatly pleased to learn that the new terms 
are taking so well and shall be glad to hear from other 
mempers relating their experience with them. 

J. C. KNox, Secretary. 


ANNUAL BANQUET. 


Surenior, Wis., May 22.—The annual banquet of the 
Superior Retail Lumbermen’s Association was held at the 
Commercial Club Wednesday evening. Many out-of-town 
people were present, including J. W. Bayley, Alger, Smith 
& Co., Duluth; J. H. Dougherty, Fullerton-Krueger Com- 
pany, Minneapolis; G. E. Nichols, Cloquet Lumber Com- 
pany, Cloquet; H. H. Butte, Iron River Lumber Com 
pany, Iron River; D. Towle, Rust-Owen Lumber Com- 
pany, Drummond; I, Clark and Peter Peterson, John 
Schroeder Lumber Company, Ashland; M. Stewart and A. 
Flournoy, Virginia & Rainy Lake Company, Virginia, 
and KE. J. Giloney, of Mellen, Wis. The following Su- 
perior lumbermen were present: IF. H. Giesen, Dan 
Madden, W. E. Correy, H. Rogers, Fred Tomlinson, EK. M. 
Cheever, H. V. Hollihan, H. Johnson and A, Swan. 








NATIONAL WHOLESALERS’ ASSOCIATION TRUS- 
TEES IN CONFERENCE. 


NEw York, May 20.—The trustees of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association held a meeting 
on Thursday at the association offices, 66 Broadway, 
preceded by a meeting of the executive committee. 
Mostly routine matters were discussed and all of the 
reports were of a decidedly encouraging nature, outlining 
work for the year and showing on developments since 
the annual meeting. Statistics bearing on membership, 
transportation, the legal department ete., showed all of 
those departments to be most active, and reports on 
legislation, fire insurance and forestry were received. 
Those present were: 

I’. R. Babcock, president, Pittsburgh. 
Il’. W. Cole, New York ; 

I’. B. Parker, Saginaw, Mich. 

R. W. Higbie, New York city. 

R. D. Baker, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

N. H. Walcott, Providence, R. I. 

T. J. Moffett, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Lewis Dill, Baltimore, Md. 

C. H. Prescott, {rs Cleveland, Ohio. 
Bk. F. Betts, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Kh. L. Fosher, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Kh. L. Fisher, Cleveland, Ohio. 

W. W. Knight, Indianapolis, Ind. 

I’. C. Rice, Springfield, Mass. 

l.. R. Vandervoort, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Kk. I’. Perry, secretary, New York city. 

On the same day the special membership committee 
met. Matters incidental to the work of the committee 
were discussed and plans drawn up for the further pur- 
suit of the activities of the members. 'The increase in 
the membership in the association has been very encour- 
aging so far this year and indications point to a econ- 
tinued inerease. The total membership is now over 400, 
and covers thirty states and several provinces in Canada. 
Those present were: 

A. J. Diebold, chairman, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
©. M. Bruner, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sam Burkholder, Crawfordsville, Ind. 
Cc. J. Coppock, Philadelphia, PA 

BK. BE. Goodlander, Memphis, Tenn. 

W. J. Oathout, New York city. 

R, L. Palmer, Boston, Mass. 

W. W. Reilley. Buffalo, N. Y. 

G. BE. Smith, New York city. 

J. H. P. Smith, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

A. L. Stone, Cleveland, Ohio. 

T. M. Sizer, New York city. 

D. J. Turner, Toronto, Ont. 

The fire insurance committee had a conference at- 
tended by George H. Holt, Chicago, chairman of the com- 
mittee; J. W. Difenderfer, of Philadelphia, and 
C. H. Bond, of Oswego. As a result of that conference 
the board of trustees adopted a resolution supporting 


a joint resolution introduced in Congress on May 12 
by Congressman Fred 8, Jackson, of Kansas, relating 
to insurance companies and their operations, this being 
known as joint resolution No. 97. 





WESTERN CONSERVATION ASSOCIATION IN 
SESSION. 

SEATTLE, WASH., May 18.—A meeting of the Wash 
ington Conservation Association was held in this city 
last night in the assembly hall of the Seattle Chamber 
of Commerce. A number of live subjects were discussed 
by members engaged in active conservation movements. 
The meeting was presided over by Oliver ©. McGilvra, 
president of the association. Among the speakers were 
Gov. M. BE, Hay, of Washington, who has been a mem- 
ber of this association from the time of its founding, 
and William W. Seymour, mayor of Tacoma. Both of 
these speakers lauded the work that has been cone by 
this association and spoke of the large field that lies 
before it, along the lines of practical conservation. J. T. 
Allen, Portland, Ore., forester of the Western Forestry 
& Conservation Association, spoke interestingly on the 
new forest protection law of Washington, pointing out 
many improvements in the laws passed by the last legis- 
lature and pointing out things to be done along this line. 
Dr. H. A. Benson, of the University of Washington, in 
a discussion of the utilization of wood waste by chem 
ical processes, showed what has been done up to date 
along this line by the government in conjunction with the 
University of Washington, and he said that although 
this subject is still in an experimental stage, the results 
that have been so far gained, indicate that there is in this 
way a practical solution of the problem of taking care 
of the waste from the saw mills. P. M. Goss, United 
States engineer in charge of timber testing Jaboratories 
at the University of Washington, described the work that 
has been done at his laboratory in mechanical tests 
applied to western forests products. In his discussions 
he pointed out that douglas fir was the best of western 
woods for structural purposes, but he also pointed out 
that western hemlock deserves a much better name than 
it has, and stated that the government hopes by the 
publications of its experiments to raise western hemlock 
very much in the estimation of the consumers. The 
meeting was closed with a short talk by Secretary R. W. 
Douglas, and the appointment of a committee by the 
president, at the suggestion of Secretary Douglas, to 
devise ways and means for financing the publication of 
a pamphlet on the woodworking industries of this state. 








TWO TICKETS IN THE FIELD. 

GRAND Rapips, Micu., May 24.—The Grand Rapids 
Lumbermen’s Association will hold its annual meeting 
Tuesday, May 30, at which time the election of officers 
will be held, in the Grace Church Club rooms. The com- 
mittee in charge of the entertainment for this evening 
have prepared a banquet and arranged a very interesting 
program. There are two active tickets in the field and 
the election of officers for the ensuing year bids fair to 
be the most interesting feature of the meeting. 





HOO-HOO’S DEATH EMERGENCY FUND. 

From the supreme headquarters of Hoo-Hoo at Nash 
ville, Tenn., have been received advices regarding the 
status, May 5, of the order’s death emergency fund. As 
those immediately interested and the order generally 
know, some time ago the condition of the first eall for 
funds necessitated the issuing of a second call. Inci- 
dental expenses and the payment of twenty-one death 
claims had brought the available funds close to the point 
regarded as dangerous. Under the records closed on the 
first call a balance of $2,353.24 was left to carry forward 
to the record for the second call. At the close of 
business at supreme headquarters March 31 the balance 
on hand from the first call as shown by the Scrivenoter’s 
statement was $2,352.24; subscriptions at the close of 
business May 6 were $4,546.65, making an available total 
of $6,898.89, out of which have been paid two emer- 
gency claims amounting to $500, leaving the balance on 
hand at headquarters $6,398.89. 

Responses to the second call for the death emergency 
fund have not been as prompt as the supreme ofiicers 
have expected and as the proposition warrants. This is 
attributed in large part to unfamiliarity with the merits 
of the fund and to that procrastination which usually 
attends the payment of individually small amounts. Those 
in charge of the fund, however, are in no wise diseour- 
aged, and look for early and generous payments to main- 
tain the fund far beyond the time which might necessitate 
a third call, Those who have been slow in responding 
to the second call are especially asked to give it their 
attention at once in order that this—possibly the most 
meritorious feature in Hoo-Hoo—may be maintained 
properly. 

Various suggestions have been made by Joo-Hoo 
relative to modification of the death emergeney fund 
as now conducted. Among these is a requirement for 4 
statement of health at the time a subscription is made; 
others including a classification of the fund increasing 
the amount of premium in sums of $250 as quarterly 
assessments upon the plan of old established insurance 
fraternities, and minor changes with regard to identifi- 
cation ete. upon the membership ecard. These will be 
given consideration at the annual meeting of the order i 
September next. In the meantime the death emergency 
fund is regarded as in substantial condition and likel) 
to remain so, as further is indicated by the ¢athusiasm 
with which the fund has been met from its incipiency. 
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LUMBER TRADES CONGRESS ANNUAL. | 





In Third Delegate Meeting Ethics Code Is Revised to Conform to Views of Those Working Under It — Officers 
Elected—Organization Strengthened—Banquet. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 23.—The American Lumber 
Trades Congress closed a successful two days’ session 
in this city today. It was the third delegate conven 
tion of the organization, and was held on the stage of 
the American theatre adjoining the hotel of that name, 
through the courtesy of the hotel management. The 
deliberations of this body were conducted in a care- 
ful, consistent manner, befitting the character of the 
representative business men who came from all sec- 
tions of the country to participate in them. The ses- 
sions were harmonious throughout, although there were 
many differences of opinion to be adjusted. The net 
result of the meeting was the completion of a code of 
trade ethies which in the opinion of its framers makes 
it an ideal instrument for the high moral uplifting of 
business relationship among men. One whole day was 
consumed in working the code of ethies into shape. 
A slight change was made in the constitution and by- 
laws, to give more power and more definitely to fix 
duties of officers. Arrangements were made to finance 
the organization on a basis acceptable to affiliated as- 
sociations. Officers for the ensuing year were elected 
as follows: 

President—George E. Merrill, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

First vice president—F. 8. Underhill, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Second vice president—Carroll F. Sweet, Grand Rapids, 
ee vice president—Henry 8S. Stein, Seattle, Wash. 

By the revised constitution and bylaws, the presi 
dent, three vice presidents und the retiring president 
ex-officio are constituted an executive committee em 
powered to appoint a secretary and to authorize the 





JOUN A. BRUCE, STRADER, LA. ; 
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expenditure of extraordinary sums not undertaken by 
the secretary. The executive committee held a meet 
ing immediately after the adjournment of the con 
gress and appointed C. H, Ketridge, of Evanston, III., 
secretary. 

MONDAY’S SESSIONS. 

Whipping the code of ethics into shape in conform 
ity with amendments recommended at the St. Louis 
conference December 19, 1910, occupied Monday’s ses 
sion. When at nightfall, however, delegates had com 
pleted their work, they had created what is said to be 
the latest word in code building, representing the 
highest standard of business relationship, and a model 
for buyers and sellers to adopt or reject as they may 
see fit. 

Address of the President. 

It was near the noon hour when President John A. 
Bruce, of Strader, La., called the third meeting of 
the congress to order. Roll call showed that delegates 
were present from all affiliated organizations except 
one. Though Mr. Bruce had prepared no paper in ad 
vance, he delivered a stirring address which sounded 
clearly the principles of the organization, speaking as 
follows: 


In calling to order this third regular delegated meeting of 
the American Lumber Trades Congress I wish to extend to 
you, each and every one, on behalf of the officers of this 
organization a hearty, sincere greeting. We are proud to 
he pane and I trust that each of you will share this feeling 
with us, 

I will not burden you with any extended address or 
speech; there will be sufficient of that sort of thing from 
the floor during the regular sessions of the meeting, I take 
it. Ilowever, there is one thought that has been in my mind 
much of the time during the last year or year and a half, 
since the last regular meeting of the congress in Chicago, 
in June, 1909, and the thought revolves around much af- 
fecting the lumber business with which you as lumbermen 
‘ire more or less familiar. I have always been convinced 
in my own mind that in spite of the fact that this organiza- 
tion has been treated rather lightly by many lumbermen, 
the field of operations, the scope of the trade admits of 
plenty of room in the lumber business for this organization ; 
an organization that is unique in the history of the com- 
mercial business of the country—the only organization where 
representatives of all the branches of any particular line of 
trade have gathered together in a strictly voluntary and 
friendly way to discuss among themselves the proposition 


of treating one another “on the level; of treating one an- 
other as they would be treated, and if I have a correct 
understanding after three years of work in this field, of 
the intention of the organizers, of the intention of the lum- 
bermen at large as to the work of this organization, I be- 
lieve that it is that. 


No Law But the Moral Law. 

During the last year or more, since we last gathered, 
there has been much said of lumbermen who were trans- 
gressing the law; there has been much said of lumber or- 
ganizations that were oo the law, and there has 
been much said of the socalled lumber trust. Therefore, 
to me the thought is foremost that there never was a time 
in the history of this organization so ripe, there never was 
a time when all you retailers, wholesalers and manufacturers 
should agree with me that now is the time to nail your 
flag to the moral law, which should be the first, last and 
all the other commandments of this organization. [Ap- 
plause.] If there has been anything overlooked in the pro- 
ceedings of this congress so far it is the fact that perhaps 
we have failed to make every lumberman understand that 
in this organization, from start to finish, there is absolutely 
no law other than the moral law to treat the man from 
whom you buy as you want him to treat you; and I believe 
that perhaps the failure to make that distinctly clear has 
been one of the few reasons why there has not been a uni- 
versal interest in and universal acceptance of the code that 
there would otherwise have been. 

Recommendations. 

Now, I will not prolong this discussion. I had in mind 
to say less than I have already said, but I would urge on 
this congress the formation of a preamble or the concurrence 
in and adoption of the preamble that was suggested by the 
St. Louis conference in December, 1910; making this point 
plain, so plain that it can absolutely not be misunderstood, 
and that no lumbermen or lumber organization hereafter 
from the standpoint of legal obligation will have reason or 
excuse for not affiliating with the American Lumber Trades 
Congress. 

1 would further recommend for your consideration that 
the old committee on constitution and bylaws, such as may 
be here, with one or two additions, revise or lengthen our 
constitution and bylaws in order that the duties of the 
officers, the president particularly, and the secretary, be more 
distinctly defined. At present I believe the duties are 
scarcely touched on. ‘There are matters that have arisen 
during the last two or three years, and will continue to 
arise, that the officers hesitate to decide; they hesitate to 
accept the liberty or privilege given them by the constitution 
to so decide, and | would suggest that the constitution and 
bylaws be amended along these lines. Gentlemen, I thank 
you and I am now at your service. [Applause. } 

Welcome Address. 

Julius Seidel in a well worded speech welcomed the 
delegates to the city, bringing into his talk some in 
teresting things pertaining to St. Louis as a great 
lumber center. Mr. Seidel was followed by Henry 
Rolfes, chairman of the entertainment committee of 
the St. Louis Lumbermen’s Club, who formally invited 
the delegates to become the club’s guests at its regu- 
lar monthly banquet Monday evening. 

Roll call showed that one delegate held a proxy from 
another affiliated organization and the technical ques 
tion as to the propriety of proxies came up. John W. 
Barry, of Cedar Rapids, lowa, asked for a ruling on 
the matter. I. 8. Underhill thought that if the by 
laws did not provide for proxies, proxies could not be 
used. W. G. Hollis, of Minneapolis, Minn., secretary 
of the National Lumbermen’s Association, said that 
this question had been settled at a former meeting, 
proxies being admitted on the theory that all deliber 
ations of the congress must be unanimous. President 
Bruce ruled that inasmuch as a precedent had been 
established to admit proxies, the proxy of A. T. Ger- 
rans, of Houma, La., would stand. 

Formalities being over, the congress proceeded with 
the real work of the day, the adoption of the amend 
ments recommended at the St. Louis conference. W. 
G. Hollis started the ball rolling by offering a substi 
tute for article 2 in the preamble which, he said, 
would greatly simplify further deliberations of the 
congress on other amendments. John W. Barry read 
the substitute, as follows: 

The object of this voluntary association, known as the 
American Lumber Trades Congress, is to compile trade cus 
toms which obtain in all business and to recommend their 
practice to lumbermen. But such recommendations are with 
out binding force of any kind, except insofar as their use 
fulness in avoiding misunderstandings may appeal to the 
individual, 

There was a diversity of opinion as to the wisdom 
of the substitute as well as of the original recom 
mendation itself, and on motion of W. G. Hollis the 
matter was referred to the following committee ap 
pointed by the president: George KE. Merrill, John W. 
Barry, E. F. Perry, W. E. Gilchrist, A. T. Gerrans and 
M. B. Nelson. 





Secretary’s Report. 

During the noon recess the committee prepared a 
preamble, but before it reported after lunch Secretary 
Ketridge read his report as follows: 

Almost two years have elapsed since the adjournment of 
the last delegate meeting of the American Lumber Trades 
Congress, June 8, 1909, at Chicago, Ill. A. B. Wastell, of 
Portland, Ore., was secretary of the organization until 
April 1 last. I was tendered the appointment by President 
Bruce to fill the vacancy, and accepted until the next regu- 
lar meeting of the Congress. 

Before going further into my formal report, I wish to say 
a few words of commendation and appreciation of the work 
done by Secretary Wastell. I have long enough been trying 
to fill his shoes to have a better perspective of the nature 
and character of the work he did for this organization than, 
perhaps, anyone else. And knowing this, as I do, I can not 
too highly extol the value of his services; the self-sacrificing 
spirit, and the heart he put into a hitherto unknown line 
of development. He blazed the way, and I have endeavored 
to emulate his spirit and follow his example. 

The work of the last regular meeting of the Congress 
marked a distinct and definite progress in the evolving of a 
code of ethics, and the one formulated at that time was the 
product of the best thou ht and effort, and as perfect and 
complete as could be made in the light of the experience of 
the lumber trades up to that period. Fifty thousand coples 


of the revised code and constitution were printed and sent 
out to all the association secretaries, and through them were 
distributed to the trade. 

Immediately on assuming the office of secretary we at once 
began a line of correspondence to ascertain as far as pos- 
sible the progress of the practical workings of the code in 
the relations between the several branches of the trade. 
This was done through circular letters to the secretaries 
and the sending of several hundred more to individuals we 
were personally acquainted with. This method of inquiry 
was pursued for about five months. 

Replies were received from nearly 70 percent of them, and 
of these a majority expressed naught but commendation 
and belief in the code as a solvent for the perplexing ques- 
tions arising from time to time between buyer and seller. 
The remainder of this correspondence contained more or 
less criticism, advice and suggestions for its betterment. 
But there was not one that did not express the conviction 
that the code was a good thing and a move in the right 
direction. 

These letters were duly collated and a compend of them 
was presented at an unofficial conference of the officials of 
the congress and a few of the prominent and active workers 
in the code of ethics movement, held in St. Louis, December 
19, 1911, a special report of which follows: 


SUGGESTED REVISIONS OF THE CODE OF ETHICS 
AS RECOMMENDED BY THE CONFERENCE HELD 
IN ST. LOUIS, DECEMBER 19, 1910. 


We recommend the following preamble to constitution 
of the American Lumber Trades Congress. 

Article II. The object of this organization shall be 
to formulate and recommend a statement of the ethical 
relations which should govern between the buyers and 
sellers of lumber and its products. But nothing in the 
code of ethics should in any way interfere with the 
right of buyer and seller to aaiee contracts on any 
terms that they see fit. It is intended for use in case 
any disagreement on points not covered by such con- 
tracts should arise. 





I. 8. UNDERHILL, PHILADELPHIA, PA.; 
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Amend Section 15 


In line 4, after the word “reinspection” insert the 
words “or remeasurement.” 

In line 7, after the word “invoiced” insert the words 
“or within one-half of 1 percent of the amount in- 


voiced.” 
Add to Section 15 


No claim or grade or measurement should be consid 
ered valid unless made within five days after unloading 
the car. ‘This applies to all forest products except 


shingles. 

; So As to Read 

Section 15. In the matter of cost of inspection made 
by association inspection bureaus on lumber, the grade 
or measurement of which has been complained of, if 
reinspection or remeasurement shows the grade of the 
total amount of the item complained of to be within 5 
percent of the grade invoiced or within one-half of 1 
percent of the amount invoiced, the expense should be 
borne by complainant; if otherwise, by the shipper 
The shipper must credit buyer with the amount of 
degrade found by inspection, irrespective of percent 
determined between the grade sold and the grade 
shipped, at an equitable price No claim on grade or 
measurement should be considered yalid unless made 
within five days after unloading the car. This applies 
to all forest products except shingles. 


Section 9 as Amended 

Section 9. Where definite data for shipment is not 
specified on order, the buyer should not be entitled to 
cancel such order inside of thirty days from the date 
of the order without the consent of the seller, When- 
ever shipments are not made within thirty days, the 
seller should forthwith notify the buyer, giving reasons 
for failure to ship. Buyer should then (or at any time 
within an additional thirty days) have the privilege of 
canceling by wire. Should he fail to so cancel, the 
seller should have an additional thirty days in which to 
ship. In the event of the seller’s failure to so ship 
within the additional thirty days (and in the event the 
buyer has not received any additional information as to 
shipment within this additional thirty days or ten 
days thereafter), the buyer should have the privilege of 
buying on the open market, and if the price shall have 
advanced, the seller should reimburse the buyer to the 
extent of such advance. Otherwise the order should 
remain in effect until canceled. 


Section 7 as Amended 
Section 7. In the discussion of section 7, “Delay 
by Carriers,” it was the opinion of the conference that: 
“All depends on contract. If freight is allowed, con- 
signee owns property and should make the claim. If 
delivered at destination, consignor should make the 
claim.” 
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The trade ethics conference recommends: 

That each association affiliated with the American 
Lumber Trades Congress be requested to appoint a 
standing committee of three members on “trade ethics,” 
the chairman of such committee to be elected for three 
years or more; and who shall be conversant with the 
work of the Lumber Trades Congress, and who may be 
called into conference, at any time, by the officers of 
the said congress. 

Should a vacancy occur in the chairmanship of this 
committee, the president or executive of that associa- 
tion should immediately, from the remaining member- 
ship of the committee, fill such vacancy. And we fur- 
ther recommend that the above named committee have 
power to act in behalf of their association. 

The following resolutions were unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, ‘That it is the sense of this conference 
that we strongly favor the policy of arbitration of all 
differences between buyer and seller, except on grade 
and measurement, and that we urge all associations 
affiliated with the American Lumber ‘Trades Congress 
to make this question one of their chief topics for con- 
sideration and discussion at their coming annual meet- 
ing. 

Seesolved, That the president and secretary of the 
American Lumber Trades Congress be and are hereby 
requested to take particular pains to prepare a state- 
ment of article 9 in the code, to the Pacific Coast 
manufacturers’ association, that will clearly set forth 
our appreciation of their difficulties and that will 
clearly establish the fact that in subscribing to the 
code and continuing in their affiliation with and support 
of the A. L. T , they are not thereby prevented from 
making their contracts covering orders, sales, and all 
other business transactions according to thelr own 
terms and requirements. 

Coples of the proceedings of this conference were sent to 
the secretaries of all associations, whether affiliated or not, 
and by them were presented for consideration at the annual 
meetings of their associations last winter. And, so far as 
has come to the knowledge of your secretary, the recom- 
mendations and other things done at the conference were 
favorably received and concurred in, 4 

As far as the financial means at our disposal would allow, 
we have endeavored to promote and maintain interest in 
the code through the medium of circular letters, personal 
correspondence and attendance at several annual meetings 
of the associations. We regret, however, for reasons above 
named, that we have been unable to do as much on this 
line as we felt should have been done. ‘The future of the 
congress, in my judgment, lies largely in the education of 
the individual uni.s of the trade in a more comprehensive 
understanding of the code and creating a spirit of codpera- 
tion and friendlin«ss in the relations between buyer and 
seller. The work that has so far been done, should convince 
the most skeptical that the justness and fairness of the 
rules prescribed in the code have demonstrated that the 
congress is not only desirable but essential for the future 
prosperity of the lumber business. I trust, therefore, that 
the wisdom of this meeting will devise and provide means 
for “giving more power to the arm” of the secretary. 

We are greatly indebted to the lumber trade papers for 
the educational work they have done in spreading abroad 
the knowledge of the code and the purpose and aim of the 
congress. They have given freely of their time and valuable 
space in their columns in editorially discussing the code 
and publishing the proceedings at the annual meetings 
relating to it. At all times they have responded and as- 
sisted your secretary, for which he is deeply appreciative. 

I desire to express my appreciation and thanks for the 
hearty codperation and courtesies received from the secre- 
taries of the various associations, and also from the in- 
dividual members of the trade, while acting as your secre- 
tary. A work of this character is essentially codperative, 
and its success depends on the willingness and strength with 
which it is given. 

It has been not only a privilege but a genuine pleasure 
to be associated in this work with such notable men as 
President Bruce and the worthy vice presidents of the 
American Lumber Trades’ Congress during the last year. 
And | take this occasion to thank them for their kindly 
expressions of appreciation and generous consideration of 
what has been done and overlooking what has been omitted 
in the work of your secretary. I have looked to President 
bruce for counsel and guidance, He has given it freely and 
wisely, and whatever progress has been made in the work 
is largely owing to his earnest and valuable coéperation. 

I desire to express-my special thanks to John B. Kessler, 
secretary of the Lumbermen’s Club, of St. Louis, for his 
kindness in the assistance given me in arranging the de- 
tails and caring for this convention, 


Report of Preamble Committee. 


Following Mr. Ketridge the preamble committee re- 
ported in favor of letting the preamble recommended 
at the St. Louis conference stand as it was after strik- 
ing out the last sentence, which was ‘‘It is intended 
for use in case any disagreement on points not cov- 
ered by such contracts should arise.’’ This report was 
adopted after considerable discussion, and later the 
word ‘‘but,’’ appearing in section 2, was ordered 
stricken out. So that the revised preamble finally 
reads as follows: 

Article II-—The object of this organization shall be to 
formulate and recommend a statement of the ethical rela- 
tions which should govern between the buyers and sellers 
of lumber and its products. Nothing in the code of ethics 
should, in any way, interfere with the right of buyer and 
seller to make contracts on any terms that they see fit. 

Section 15 occasioned some discussion, but after 
several delegates had made suggestions toward its bet- 
terment the section was adopted to read as follows: 





Section 15—In the matter of cost of inspection made by 
association inspection bureaus on lumber, the grade or meas- 
urement of which has been complained of, if reinspection or 
remeasurement shows the grade of the total amount of the 
item complained of to be within 5 percent of the grade in- 
voiced or within 1 percent of the amount invoiced, the ex- 
pense should be borne by complainant; if otherwise, by the 
shipper. The shipper must credit buyer with the amount of 
degrade found by inspection, irrespective of percent deter- 
mined between the grade sold and the grade shipped, at an 
equitable price. No claim on grade or measurement should 
be considered valid unless made by final consignee within 
five days after unloading the car. 

Section 9 was adopted without change, as it was 
recommended by the St. Louis conference. 


Section 7 was adopted as amended by the St. Louis 
conference, without comment. 

The congress split more seriously on sections 16 and 
17 than on any other sections and the discussion of 
those sections was spirited. A motion was made to 
strike out the two sections bodily because Herbert 
Knox Smith had expressed a dislike to them. It was 
thought wise by some delegates to do nothing that 
might tend to irritate Mr. Smith, but others took 
the stand that the American Lumber Trades Congress 
has not done and does not intend to do anything un- 
lawful or questionable, and that the removing of the 
two sections at this time might be construed as ac- 
knowledging an error that the lumbermen feel that 


they have not countenanced. During an interchange 
of warm words one or two delegates declared that if 
the two sections would bring the government down 
upon lumbermen, the two paragraphs should remain in 
the code, because an investigation is just what lum- 
bermen want. Final!: 1 vote was taken and the two 
sections were ordered stricken from the code. These 
sections were as follows: 


Section 16—It should be the duty of the manufacturers 
and wholesalers to take an active interest in the marketing 
of their products through regular channels only. 

Section 17—-It is the sense of the congress that the widest 
y0ssible trade publicity be given for the purpose of making 

nown irresponsible, unethical and unscrupulous manufac- 
turers, wholesalers and dealers. 


In place of the foregoing sections a substitute was 
finally adopted, to be known as Section 16. This sec- 
tion, as offered by George FE. Merrill, follows: 


It should be recognized by lumber manufacturers and 
wholesalers that the retail distributor of lumber is a ne es- 
sary factor in the trade and a useful servant of the public, 
and as such be recognized as the logical channel through 
whom to market their products. 


Section 14 was amended so as to read as follows: 

Section 14—Except when inspection is provided for b; 
association = a bureaus, claims on grades, also dif- 
ferences regarding contracts, should be settled by arbitra- 
tion on request of the parties interested. 

Whenever a case for arbitration arises, one referee should 
be appointed by the retailers’ association in whose territory 
the claimant resides, and a second referee should be ap- 
pointed by the manufacturers’ or the wholesalers’ association 
covering the district in which the shipment originated. Said 
referees, as appointed, should appoint a third referee, and 
all referees should be appointed with due consideration to 
convenience and expense. The expense of such arbitration 
should be paid pro rata, as the fault may appear. 

Arbitration methods should be employed wherever pos- 
sible in the settlement of all matters in dispute. 

A written statement of the findings in each case should 
be made by the referees, and their findings should be final, 
and copies should be sent to the secretaries of each of the 
organizations through which the referees were appointed. 


TUESDAY’S SESSION. 
Tuesday’s session was short, the delegates giving 
this time to the revision of the constitution and by- 
laws in such a manner as to give more pewer to the 
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officers of the organization, as well as more clearly to 
define their duties. A committee, appointed at the 
previous session, reported the following changes, which 
were adopted: 

Article IV. 

OFFICERS. 

The officers of this association shall be a president, three 
vice presidents and a secretary-treasurer. 

The president and the vice presidents shall also consti- 
tute the executive committee and shall be elected by ballot 
of the association in membership at annual session, and 
shall hold office until their successors are elected and 
qualified. 

The secretary-treasurer shall be appointed by the executive 
committee, to hold office for such time and render such 
service consistent with this constitution as said executive 
committee may require. : 

Vacancies in the executive committee may be filled by the 
remaining members of the committee. 


Section VI. 
DUTIES OF OFFICERS. 

President—It shall be the duty of the president vo pre- 
side at all sessions of the congress and in the interim be- 
tween sessions to have general oversight of the affairs 
naturally devolving upon the officers of the congress. 

In the absence of the president the vice presidents shall 
act in the order of their position. 

Secretary-treasurer—It shall be the duty of the secretary- 
treasurer to make and keep a correct record of the meetings 
of the congress and of its executive committee ; to correspond 
with affiliated associations with relation to the code of 
ethics and proposed meetings of the congress; to’enter into 
correspondence with associations which have not affiliated 
or which have not approved the code with a view of securin 
their codperation and to take up such other matters as shal 
be directed by the president or the executive committee. 

In his capacity as treasurer he shall collect any funds 
which may be subscribed by affiliated associations or other- 
wise and care for said funds, depositing same in some bank 
or trust company under the direction of the executive com- 
mittee, paying out same under direction of the committee 
as occasion may require to meet the obligations of the 
association. 

He shall account to the executive committee for all re- 
ceipts and disbursements and shall also make an itemized 
financial report at each meeting of the congress. 

The secretary-treasurer shall incur no obligations outside 
the necessary office and correspondence expense without the 
consent of the executive committee. 

The executive committee shall act upon such matters as 
may arise between the meetings of the congress, and the 
shall have authority to call meetings of the congress at such 
big and places as they shall deem it necessary to convene 
the same. 


JULIUS SEIDEL, ST. LOUIS, 


Except by express authorization of the congress the work 
of the officers and the executive committee shall be to advo- 
cate the approval and use of the code of ethics by the 
various lumber trade bodies. 


After adopting several customary resolutions of 
thanks ete., the congress adjourned. 


Affiliated Associations Represented and Delegates in 
Attendance at the Third American 
Lumber Trades Congress. 


Manufacturers. 


North Carolina Pine Association—Ira Johnson, Norfolk, Va. 

Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association—F. W. Shepard, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; C. A. Mauk, Toledo, Ohio; W. M. Lalor, St. 
Paul, Minn., and A. E. Smart, St. Louis, Mo. 

Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United States 
—wW. A. Gilchrist, Memphis, Tenn.; Thomas W. Fry, St. 
Louis, Mo.; W. W. Dings, St. Louis, Mo.; Lewis Doster, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; W. E. Delaney, Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
A. P. Steele, Sardis, Miss. 

National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association—E. F. 
Perry, New York; M. B. Nelson, Kansas City, Mo.; J. A. 
Hilliard, New Orleans, La., and F. 8S. Underhill, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association—A. T. Ger- 
rans, Houma, La.; 8. M. Bloss, Garyville, La.; E. G. 
Swartz, J. A. Bruce, Strader, La.; George E. Watson, 
New Orleans, La.; M. B. Nelson, Kansas City, Mo.; J. A. 
Freeman, St. Louis, Mo., and A. E. Smart, St. Louis, Mo. 


Retallers. 


Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana—William I. 
Johnson, Indianapolis, Ind.; Albert Greeley, Muncie, Ind., 
and H. C. Scearce, Mooresville, Ind. 

Western Retail Lumbermen's Assoclation—J. G. Martin, 
Fresno, Cal.; George E. Merrill, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
and A, L. Porter, Spokane, Wash. 

Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association—J. S. Paga- 
netti, Mt. Clemens, Mich. ; George P. Sweet, Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; Thomas Woodfield, Jackson, Mich.; Carroll Sweet, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., and A. L. Holmes, Detroit, Mich. 

Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association—W. W. Wood, Par- 
ker, 8. D.; E. G. Flinn, Minneapolis, Minn.; John W. 
Barry, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and W. G. Hollis, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers—O. H. Bachtel, 
Canton, Ohio; W. W. Scott, Bridgeport, Ohio, and B. N. 


Hayward, Columbus, Ohio. 

Colorado & Wyoming Lumber Dealers’ Association—O. 0. 
Russell, W. H. Esworthy, Ft. Collins, Colo., and L. I. 
Heilman, Denver, Colo. 
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Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the State of New 
York—K. C. Everts, Rochester, » # 

Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association—J. R. Moorehead, 
Lexington, Mo.; Julius Seidel, St. Louis, Mo.; BE. C. Rob- 
~ age St. Louis, Mo., and Harry A. Gorsuch, Kansas City, 
MO. 

Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association— 
IX. 8. Cheany, Petersburg, Ill.; C. W. Hall, Sandoval, IIl.; 
N. KE. Holden, Danville, Ill.; G. W. Hotchkiss, Chicago, 
Ill., and George Wilson-Jones, Chicago, III. 

Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association—F. 8. Dur- 
ham, Wautoma, Wis., and Paul Lachmund, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association—William Krotter, 
Stuart, Neb., and E. KE. Hall, Syracuse, Neb. 

Southern Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association—V. R. Smith 
and W. K. Hall, Fulton, Ky. 

Lumbermen’s Association of New Mexico and Arizona—aA. T. 
Gerrans, Houma, La. (proxy). 


THE BANQUET. 


The delegates to the American Lumber Trades’ Con- 
gress and other distinguished visitors were guests of 
the Lumbermen’s Club of St. Louis Monday evening at a 
banquet at the Southern hotel. It was a brilliant function 
and probably the most noteworthy meeting ever held 
by the club, bringing as it did around the banquet 
board many of the most brilliant orators in the lum- 
ber trade. The oratorical feast quite eclipsed the ma- 
terial feast. Seated at the speakers’ table were the 
following: Mayor Frederick Kreisman, J. A. Freeman, 
Julius Seidel, E. G. Flinn, George E. Merrill, George 
W. Hotchkiss, E. C, Robinson, H. G. Rolfes, John A. 
Bruce, R. F. Krebs, W. G. Hollis, J. R. Moorehead, 
Frank Goepel and John W. Barry. 

The doors of the dining 100m were thrown open at 
7 o’clock and members and their guests filed in to 
dinner while an orchestra played a lively air. ‘The 
tables were handsomely decorated with cut flowers 
with boutonnieres at each plate, at which also was a 
formal invitation to outoftown visitors to avail them- 
selves at all times of the club’s hospitality when in 
St. Louis. 

After dinner had been dispatched, Vice President R. 
F. Krebs, acting as president in the absence of Presi- 
dent George Gogg, welcomed the visitors as guests ef 
the club and extolled the work of the American Lum- 
ber Trades Congress. Mr. Krebs turned the meeting 
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over to H. G. Rolfes, chairman of the entertainment 
committee, all other business having been waived. Mr. 
Rolfes, however, courteously deferred to that ‘‘grand 
old man of the St. Louis lumber trade,’’ J. A. Free- 
man, who acted as toastmaster for the evening. Mr. 
Freeman introduced Mayor Kreisman, who extended a 
warm welcome to delegates to the American Lumber 
Trades Congress and paid a high tribute to the lum- 
ber industry. The mayor said that it was a lament- 
able fact that the magnitude of the lumber business in 
St. Louis was not generally known, and he expressed 
a hope that the public soon would come to a full reali- 
zation of the importance of this industry. He supposed 
little is known about the lumber business outside of 
those actually connected with the business because its 
activities are not visible. He wished his hearers to 
know that the city is proud of the lumber industry, 
and he emphasized the fact that St. Louis is the great- 
est hardwood center in the world. Speaking of the 
ethical side of the business, the mayor said that he 
was proud to know that the lumbermen followed a 
fixed policy of trade ethics in their trade relationships. 
He realized what a vast part lumber business had taken 
in the development of St. Louis. 

At the close of the mayor’s address toastmaster 
Freeman called upon several visiting delegates in- 
formally, all of whom responded to his call with ap- 
propriate remarks, W. G. Hollis spoke of the charges 
brought against lumbermen, condemning the action of 
the authorities in not proving or withdrawing the 
charges. 


I’. S. Underhill spoke of the code of ethics, express- 
ing his belief in the principles it contained, and pre- 
dicted that the time is not far distant when the code 
will be generally accepted by all lines of trade. 

J. A. Bruce told of the happy selection of St. Louis 
as a place for holding the congress. He went into a 
detailed explanation of the code of ethics, declaring 
that it is not a set of rules to be laid down for men 
to follow, but an instrument as nearly perfect as 
human mind can conceive as typifying an ideal busi- 
ness relationship between men. He said that the code 


wi 


HENRY G. ROLFES, ST. LOUIS, MO.; Cc. H. KETRIDGE, EVANSTON, ILL. ; 


Chairman Entertainment Committee. 


represents a high standard of moral law, a golden rule 
in business. 

W. Wood, of Parker, S. D., spoke in a complimentary 
way of St. Louis and said that no class of men pleases 
him more to meet than lumbermen. 

Arthur L. Holmes, of Detroit, Mich., said that he 
was glad to be in St. Louis, and suggested that a fitting 
slogan for the city might be ‘‘They Know How.’’ 

G, E. Merrill, speaking of the lumber business gen- 
erally, said that much depends upon the viewpoint. 
He said that lumbermen should not allow the public 
to hold a wrong impression about them. He favored 
press agencies to educate the public to realize that 
lumbermen are pretty good law-abiding citizens. 

Harry Gorsuch said that he had been having the 
time of his life while in St. Louis, and thanked the 
club for its entertainment. 

J. R. Moorehead related « number of funny stories, 
then spoke in a serious vein about the newspapers that 
besmirch the reputations of honest lumbermen. He 
predicted that the proposed federation of retailers 
would prove to be a vast political power for the good 
of the retail trade. Mr. Moorehead said that four in- 
fluences tend to keep the lumber trade in bad repute in 
the public eye: Farm journals that preach mail order 
doctrine for revenue only; yellow journals, catalogue 
houses and ‘‘cotton mouth’’ politicians. These four 
things, he said, were antagonizing retailers. 

John W. Barry waxed eloquent in discussing St. 
Louis as a city to be proud of, and arose to great ora- 
torical heights in deprecating the fact that while a 
congress of associated lumber organizations was dis- 
cussing the moral elevation of the lumber business, a 
Supreme court was holding forth in an adjoining room 
trying to defame the reputation and mtegrity of the 
trade. .He spoke in glowing terms of the proposed 
federation of retailers. 

J. A. Freeman, in closing the meeting, in no uncer- 
tain language repudiated Herbert Hadley, whom he 
accused of using the lumbermen as a means of riding 
into public office. ‘‘It wouldn’t surprise me,’’ said 
he, ‘‘if the present state’s attorney was trying to 


Secretary Lumber Trades Congress, 


travel in the same route.’’ 


This remark was roundly 
cheered. 


Those Present. 
Julius Seidel, St. Louis; Julius Seidel Lbr. Co. 
E. G. Flyn 


.G > 

George F. Morrill, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

George W. Hotchkiss, Chicago, Ill. 

E. C. Robinson, St. Louis; BE. C. Robinson Lbr. Co. 

Frederick H. Kriesman, mayor of St. Louis. 

Henry G. Rolfes, St. Louis; St. Louis Lbr. Co. 

John A. Brice, Strader, La.; president American Lumber 
Trades Congress. 

R. F. Krebs, St. Louis; Krebs-Scheve. 

J. A. Freeman, St. Louis; Freeman-Smith Lbr. Co. 

George EB. Watson, New Orleans, La.; secretary Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Assn. 

E. A Faulkner, Los Angeles, Cal.; manager tie and timber 
department Santa Fe Ry. 

A. T. Gerrans, Holma, La.; St. Louis Cypress Co. 

Dr. Hermann von Schrenk, St. Louis. 

Thomas W. Fry, St. Louis; Charles Luehrmann Hdw. Lbr. 


Co. 

F. J. Liebke, St. Louis; C. F. Liebke Hdw. Mill & Lbr. Co. 

H. W. Wagon, St. Louis; Frost-Johnson Lbr. Co. 

George McBlair, St. Louis: secretary Lumbermen’s Bureau 
& Lumbermen’s Exchange. 

Seely Dunn, Birmingham, Ala.; Bullard Car Door Co. 

J. O. Elmer, Momile, Ala. ; secretary Gulg Lumber Exporters’ 
Association. 

H. M. Nimmo, Detroit, Mich. 

Harry A. Gorsuch, Kansas City, Mo.; secretary Southwest- 
ern Lumbermen’s Assn. 

W. H. Esworthy, Fort Collins, Colo. 

O. O. Russell, Greeley, Colo. 

A. L. Porter, Spokane, Wash. 

Cal L. Robinson, St. Louis: Chicago Lbr. & Coal Co. 

George H. Cottrill, St. Louis: American Hdw. Lbr. Co. 

F. C. Harrington, St. Louis: Thomas BE. Powe Lbr. Co. 

J. L. Benas, St. Louis; Waldstein Lbr. Co. 

J. R. Massengale, St. Louis; Massengale Lbr. Co. 

Edward W. Wiese, St. Louis; Thomas & Proetz Lbr. Co. 

Kk. H. Trump, St. Louis; Thomas & Proetz Lbr. Co. 

George F. Cottrill, St. Louis; American Hdw. Lbr. Co. 

W. K. Hall, Fulton, Ky.; W. K. Hall Lbr. Co. 

E. E. Hall, Lincoln, Neb.; secretary Nebraska Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Assn. 

Charles W. Hall, Sandoval, Ill.; H. R. Hall & Co. 

V. R. Smith, Memphis, Tenn.; secretary Southern Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Assn. 

W. M. Krotter, Stuart, Neb.; William Krotter Lbr. Co. 

W. M. Laor, Minneapolis, Minn.; manager Pacific Coast 
Shippers’ Assn. (inspection bureau). 

A. E. Stuart, St. Louis; Chicago Lbr, & Coal Co. (west coast 
department). 

C. A. Mauk, Taledo, Ohio; C. A. Mauk Lbr. Co. 





Cc. F. SWEET, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. ; 
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°. Shepard, St. Louis and Minneapolis; Shepard-Traell 


/O. 

Paul Lachmund, Milwaukee; secretary Wisconsin Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Assn. 

Frank 8. Durham, Wautoma, Wis. 

hk. LB. MeConnell, St. Louis; Huttig Sash & Door Co. 

Kk. J. MeMahon, St. Louis; Lyons Cypress Lbr., Co. 

William Lothmann, jr., St. Louis; Lothmann Cypress Co. 

A. J. Gillespie, St. Louis; Lothmann Cypress Co. 

Kk. W. Blumer, St. Louis; Lothmann Cypress Co. 

L. E. Cornelius, St. Louis; cypress department, Chicago Lbr. 
& Coal Co. 

L. E. Clark, St. Louls; Huttig Sash & Door Co. 

Cc, J. Harris, St. Louis; Hogg-Harris Lbr. Co. 

kh. S. Price, St. Louis; Missouri Lbr. & Land Exch. Co. 

William Somerville, jr., St. Louls; Hy. O'Neil Land & Lbr. 
C 


0. 

J. L. Portner, East St. Louis, Ill.; General Roofing Mfg. Co. 

kK. J. Kell, St. Louis; Graham Lbr. Co, 

Charles L. A. Beckers, St. Louis; Beckers-Schnelle Lbr. Co. 

Carl H. Holekamp, St. Louis; Holekamp Lbr. Co. 

M. L. Pease, Poplar Bluff, Mo. ; Galloway-Pease Co. 

William Dings, St. Louis. 

J. B. Kessler, St. Louis; secretary Lumbermen’s Club. 

Elbert Greeley, Muncie, Ind. ; Greeley Lbr. Co. 

W. J. Johnston, Indianapolis, Ind.; W. F. Johnston Lbr. Co. 

H. C. Scearce, Comer & Scearce, Mooresville, Ind. 

W. M. Klonk, St. Louis; Julius Seidel Lbr. Co. 

Hendrick Folonie, St. Louis; Hogg-Harris Lbr. Co. 

George E. Merrill, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

S. M. Bloss, Garyville, La.; Lyon Cypress Co. 

F. S. Underhill, Philadelphia, Pa. 

W. G. Hollis, Minneapolis; secretary Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Assn. 

Arthur L. Holmes, Detroit; secretary Michigan Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Assn. 

John W. Barry, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Frank Goepel, St. Louis; Chicago Lbr. & Coal Co. 

J. R. Moorehead, Lexington, Mo. 

John A. Rebels, St. Louis; St. Louis Lbr. Co. 

J. 8. Garretson, St. Louis; Garretson-Greason Lbr. Co. 

Cc. G. Schilling, St. Louis; W. T. Ferguson Lbr. Co. 

J. M. Schloenbach, St. Louls; AMmpRICAN LUMBERMAN. 

P. F. Cook, St. Louis. 

S. L. Culler, St. Louis; Bunker-Culler Lbr. Co. 

R. M. Johnston, Pine Bluff, Ark.; Sawyer & Austin Lbr. Co. 

Clyde Jurden, St. Louis; Banner Lbr. Co. 

George A. Houston, St. Louis; Long-Bell Lbr. Co. 

C. BE. Price, St. Louis; William Buchanon. 

J. F. McIntyre, Pine Bluff, Ark.; J. F. McIntyre & Sons. 

R. B. Beardon, St. Louis; Long-Bell Lbr. Co. 

J. R. Perkins, St. Louis; J. R. Perkins Lbr. Co. 

J. G. Kneble, St. Louis; Guild-Kneble Lbr. Co. 

Richard J. O'Reilly, St. Louis; O'Reilly Lbr. Co. 

Frank G. Hanley, St. Louls; Frank G. Hanley Cypress Co. 


Gogage M. Brown, East St. Louis, Ill.; General Roofing Mfg. 
‘o 


Louis Esseg, St. Louis; St. Louis Lbr. Co. 

Cc. 8. Chesbro, St. Louis; Louls Werner Saw Mill Co. 

K. C. Evarts, Rochester, N. Y.; Retail Lumber Dealers’ Assn. 
of the state ef New York. 

Ira 8S. Wadleigh, St. Louis; Borrks-Scanlon Lbr. Co. 

W. W. Milne, St. Louis; Milne Lbr. Co. 

Hans Wachsmuth, St. Louis. 

O. H. Sample, St. Louis; Sample Lbr, Co. 

R. J. Fine, St. Louis, 

George P. Sweet, Grand Rapids; secretary Michigan Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Assn. 

Carroll F. Sweet, Grand Rapids; Fuller & Rice Mfg. Co. 

BE. F. Perry, New York city; secretary National holesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Assn, 

W. R. Wood, Parker, 8. D. 

J. G. Martin, Fresno, Cal. 

C. H. Ketridge, Evanston, Ill. 

L. I. Heilman, Denver, Colo. 

Charles F. Querl, St. Louis; Querl Lbr. Co. 

William H. Querl, St. Louis; Querl Lbr. Co. 

J. S. Paganette. 

Thomas Woodfield. 


STATUS OF CODE. 


Showing Attitude of Associations That Have 
Considered The Ethics Code. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers. 


Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, Seattle, Wash. 

Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
(except sec. 8), Portland, Ore. 

The British Columbia Lumber & Shingles Manufacturers’ 

_Association (excepting sec, 13), Vancouver, B. C. 

| ae & Panel Manufacturers’ Association, Chi- 
cago, bp 

Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association, Philadelphia, Pa. 

National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, New York 
City. 

Pages, Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Seattle, 
Jash. 

Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, New Orleans, 
La 





A. 

Alabama-West Florida Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
eam Ala. 

Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Mountain Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Nelson, B. C. 





Retail Associations. 


Southwestern Lumbermen's Association, Kansas City, Mo. 
Northwestern Lumbermen s Association, Minneapolis, Wis. 
W isconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, Milwaukee, 


Wis. 

= Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, Grand Rapids, 
Mich, 

Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, Lincoln, Neb. 

Co.orado & Wyoming Lumber Lcalers’ Association, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 

Lumbermen's Association of New Mexico and Arizona, El 
l’aso, ‘Tex. 

— Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana, Mooresville, 
Ind. 

Montana Retail Lumbermen's Association (associated with 
Western Retail Lumber Association), Billings, Mont. 

Arkansas Association of Lumber Dealers, Little Rock, Ark. 

Western Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, Spokane, Wash, 

Western Canada Ketallers’ Association, 


——_— 


Concerning Adoption of the Code of Ethics. 


National Lumber Exporters’ Association, Baltimore, Md.— 
“Beg to advise that this association has never adopted any 
code of ethics.” 

Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, Tifton, Ga. 
adopted code. 

Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, Cadillac, 
Mich.—-Secretary reports: “This association did not do 
anything in regard to the code of ethics at meeting of 
August 5, 1910, and it is up to the individual members to 
handle this matter.” 

National Hardwood Lumber Association, Chicago, Ill.—Has 
not adopted code of ethics. 

Bagi State Forest Products Association, Utica, N. Y.— 
Has not adopted code of ethics. 

Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
Wausau, Wis.—Not formally adopted code, but adopted 
resolutions commending to its members the observance of 
the code of ethics adopted by the American Lumber Trades 
Congress at Chicago. 

Canadian Lumbermen's Association, Otiawa, Ont.—-Secretary 
reports: “While there was no opposition at the last 
meeting to the adoption of the code of ethics, the fact 
remains that as an association we did not adopt it. The 
general feeling is one of approval, and the watter of adop- 
tion will come up at the next annual meeting.” 

New York Lumber Trade Association, New York.—Secretary 

reports: “This association has taken no action concerning 
the code of ethics.” 

Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, Louisville, Ky.— 
Has not yet formally committed itself; committee ap- 
pointed on code of ethics. 

Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Assoclation—Not formally 
adopting code. Its constitution requiring unanimous con- 
sent in writing of every member. 

Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecticut, New Haven, 
Conn.—No formal action has been taken. 

Eastern States Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, New 
Haven, Conn.—No formal action has been taken. 

Southwestern Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Tenino, Wash.—No formal action has been taken. 
Matter will be brought up at next meeting. 

Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, Spokane, Wash.— 
Not formally adopting code as a whole, but indorsed terms 
of sale. 

North Carolina Pine Association, Norfolk, Va.—Not formally 
adopting code, but is in accord with code and apply it 
“as far as consistent with the circumstances coupled with 
North Carolina pine trade.” 

National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, St. Louls, Mo.— 
“No definite stand was tuken by the association as a whole, 
but a recommendation to support it was made to its 
affiliated associations.” 

Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United States, 
Cincinnati, Ohio—Has adopted a sales code and inspection 
rules of its own. 

POO 
A revised edition of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S 

Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner has recently come from the 
press. It is full of information lumbermen have occa- 
sion to refer tu every day. The tables show the weights 
of lumber, shingles, lath, doors, sash, blinds, styles of 
siding the different log scales, also mar ther valuable 
facts. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be glad to sup 
ply its subscribers with copies at 25 cents each. 


Has not 
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PRIVATE OFFICE OF FRED A. DIGGINS, OF MURPHY & DIGGINS. 


Cadillae, Mich., has long been known as a determining factor in the northern hard 
wood field. It is probably safe to say that more real economies in lumbering have 
originated in that city than at any other center, and certain it is that manufacturing 
processes as conducted and approved by Cadillac’s leading producers represent the 
nearest approach to the more radical theories of conservation thus far attempted. 
Timber is nowhere better appreciated at its true value, and, as a result, waste of 
valuable material practically has been eliminated—this includ 
ing much waste that elsewhere is deemed necessary. 

The lumber manufacturers of Cadillae pride themselves on 
their successful application of efficiency principles and prac 
tical economies, but never have they allowed these things to 
stand in the way of their main object; i. e., to make good 
lumber. So generally is this understood in the trade that a 
discussion of the merits of the city’s hardwood and hemlock 
output is unnecessary. 

Chief among the reasons why the progressive manufacturer 
offers greater inducements to the buyer than his sluggish com 
petitor is the fact that the practice of such economies as have 
been spoken of—the complete utilization to the best advan- 
tage of raw material, the systematizing of manufacture and 
the adoption of modern office and sales methods—so reduces 
the aggregate cost of doing business that the producer can 


ONE OF THE SHOW PLACES OF CADILLAC, MICH. = 


mill 
ture 


OFFICE OF W. L. SAUNDERS, VICE PRESIDENT CUMMER-DIGGINS COMPANY. 


manufacturing facilities. The series of pictures accompanying this story is fully 
as eloquent as anything that has gone before, evincing the fact that this pro 
gressive manufacturing concern carries its uptodate methods not only through its 
woods operations, sawmill plant and flooring factory, but eliminates waste and _ lost 
motion in its office and sales methods, 

The Cummer-Diggins office building is one of the ‘‘sights’’ of Cadillac. Its impos 
ing exterior tells a story of prosperity and is a civie ornament 
of note. But the visitor has to study the interior layout of 
the Cummer-Diggins quarters to appreciate fully the bearing 
of intelligent office management upon the success of the 
business. 

Space is too limited to go into a discussion of system. The 
first requisite to the introduction of system in an office, how- 
ever, is a suitable office, and on this score the illustrations are 
forceful evidence, and it is safe to say that no lumber concern 
anywhere is better equipped to handle its detail business expe 
ditiously and carefully. 

The whole scheme of the business is harmonious and the 
customer always gets the attention to which he is entitled, a 
feature which is notably lacking in many business houses of 
all kinds, 

The Cummer-Diggins Company is one of the Wolverine 


THE CUMMER-DIGGINS OFFICE BUILDING. VIEW OF THE SPACIOUS LOBBY. DIRECTORS’ ROOM, CUMMER-DIGGINS COMPANY. 


afford to spend more money in the refinements of the business and give the buyer 
better value for his money than otherwise would be possible. 

Such has been the experience of the Cummer-Diggins Company, of Cadillac, a com- 
pany whose growth and standing in the northern field are a forceful testimony to the 
benefits of scientific methods in the lumber business. 

At various times the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has been privileged to illustrate some 
of the interesting features of the Cummer-Diggins Company’s timber holdings and 


SALES AND BOOKKEEPING DEPARTMENTS, MURPHY & DIGGINS. 


state’s leading producers of hartlwood and hemlock lumber; in addition it makes a 
specialty of maple and beech flooring of the highest quality. It has facilities for 
giving quick attention to inquiries and orders of whatever size and is in position to 
give as rapid and satisfactory service to the small buyer as to the large. In the floor 
ing field the company eaters especially to the less-than-carload demand, yet is always 
in position to figure with the taker of large lots. ‘ , 
The Cummer-Diggins building serves also as headquarters of the Michigan Hard 


PORTION OF GENERAL OFFICE OF THE CUMMER-DIGGINS COMPANY. 
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wood Manufacturers’ Association—its office being in 
charge of Secretary J. C. Knox—and of the well known 
firm of Murphy & Diggins, manufacturers of hardwoods 
and hemlock. Fred A. Diggins, of this firm, is known 


to practically everyone in the American hardwood trade, 
being at present president of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association. 

A visit to the Cadillac mills is a lesson in lumber econ- 


omy, but would not be complete without an inspection of 
the Cummer-Diggins Company’s headquarters. The com- 
pany is always pleased to show every possible courtesy 
to visiting lumbermen. 





There are about 50,000 manufacturers of lumber in the 
United States and most of them know how to do a good 
job of logging and sawing, but it is extremely doubtful that 
connected with these firms there are one-fourth of 50,000 
men who are good sellers of lumber. Merchandising lumber 
is radically different from manufacturing it, and calls for 
as radically different qualities. More than one good saw 
mill man has proved to be a poor salesman. The manufac- 
turer who sits up nights to devise means to reduce, by a few 
cents, the cost of production, will go on the market and cut 
the price $1 a thousand without thinking twice. 

After timber is manufactured into the ordinary stock sizes 
it is usually marketed in one or all of the following ways: 

First, sold from the office or by traveling salesmen direct 
to retailers. 

Second, sold either on log run or on grade to wholesalers 
or jobbers. 

Third, sold through commission men to any class of 
buyers. 

Under the first plan the manufacturer makes the price at 
which the commodity passes into the last hands, but one 
before the consumer is reached. This is the most direct 
method possible under the present organization of business, 
except in those cases where the manufacturer also becomes 
a retailer through the operation of line yards, and here he 
must charge the yards with at least the market value of his 
lumber. In either event the producer sets a definite price 
upon his product, which according to his viewpoint is the 
highest he can get. 

Under the second plan the producer usually sells in con- 
siderable quantities at concessions of 50 cents to $1, which 
he considers only offset the trouble and expense of selling 


SELLING LUMBER. 


in small lots himself, often for small pay and occasionally 
for no pay. With this method of merchandising the producer 
has little to say about the price to the ultimate consumer. 
The wholesaler sorts up the stock to fit his trade and peddles 
it out in a great variety of ways. One thing, however, the 
producer is sure. If he sets his price to the wholesaler up 
to the proper point, the latter, if honest, will have little 
chance to demoralize the market. His profit depends upon 
his ability to get all the stock is worth. The wise and 
thrifty wholesaler makes no attempt to undersell the stand- 
ard set by the majority of producers, even though he can 
often pick up odds and ends of stocks at exceedingly low 
prices. It is better for him to help maintain market sta- 
bility. 

The third plan, that of selling through commission men, 
has the least to recommend it of any method of marketing 
lumber. ‘The commission man’s financial interest in the 
lumber which he sells is limited to his commission. Ordi- 
narily he gets so much a car regardless of the price and 
is not responsible for the collection of the proceeds. The 
manufacturer who markets bis lumber through a commission 
man has little to do with the making of prices to the con- 
sumer. 

Lumbermen who are tired of losing money are now search- 
ing their operations carefully at both producing and selling 
ends to discover means to get the balance on the right side 
of the ledger again. One suggestion out of many which has 
met with favor, is to establish a rule of paying commission 


men a fixed amount, say, $5 a car for all lumber sold at a 
specified price and giving in addition half the margin 
obtained above this price. This plan has two strong points 
of merit. First, the producer fixes a minimum below which, 
under no circumstances, must his product be sold and 
second, the commission man is given the incentive of a 
bonus to get higher prices. Such a plan would at once 
transform him from a price cutter to a price getter. 

Along somewhat the same line of thought as that sug- 
gested above, a lumber sales manager who is a keen observer 
says: 

It is beyond us to understand why manufacturers fall in 
confidence of their fellow manufacturers, and will allow 
the jobbers, dealers and commission men to hoodwink them 
with the club of some small stock which can not affect the 
market if ignored. 

Ilere he hits the nail exactly on the head. The one thing 
above all others that is becoming certain as the season ad- 
vances, is that there will be no great spurt in lumber buying 
this year, but that consumption will be normal and well dis- 
tributed. ‘The retailers are not laying in heavy stocks and 
there is no incentive for them to do so when they know that 
a car of any kind of lumber will be delivered to them prompt- 
ly when needed. Until it is needed, they intend that the 
manufacturer shall pay insurance, interest and taxes upon 
the stock. They do not object to paying what lumber Is 
really worth, but until they want it they will not buy at any 
price. The same policy characterizes the buying operations 
of factories and other large consumers of lumber. Under 
these circumstances the manufacturer who cuts prices reck- 
lessly in order to get trade, is both foolish and short-sighted, 
Whatever else he may be, he is not an expert lumber mer- 
chant, and such notions will not improve his credit rating. 

R. 8S. KeLLoae, Wausau, Wis. 





ONE OF OREGON’S GRAND SAWMILLING ENTERPRISES. 


LA GRANDE, ORE., May 21.—La Grande is the home of 
the finest pine manufacturing plant in the state and 
one of the best in the entire Inland Empire. This is the 
George Palmer Lumber Company’s big plant, which is 
a modern and in every way complete sawmill plant with 
all of the embellishments that are so seldom found in con- 
nection with manufacturing lumber. Situated just at 
the edge of the city, where the canyon of the Grande 
Ronde river widens out into the beautiful valley of the 
same name, entirely enclosed, and all buildings painted 
red and trimmed in white, and with thirty acres of stor- 
age yard now containing 30,000,000 feet of lumber in 
pile, with wide, even alleys and twelve miles of 16-pound 
steel track over which 3850 yard cars dis- 


thoroughly equipped with an automatic sprinkling sys- 
tem. A 50,000-gallon tank sits on a tower eighty-two 
feet high, twenty feet higher than the crest of the mill. 
There is also an’ Underwriters pump of 1,000 gallons 
a minute capacity and a commercial pump of 1,500 gal- 
lons a minute capacity as well as two Dean pumps of 
350 gallons capacity each. There are two miles of 8-, 
6-, 5-, 4- and 3-inch water mains with thirty hydrants, 
100 feet of hose attached to each hydrant and two hose 
carts with 250 feet of hose each. 

The power house is brick construction, 74x75 and 32 
feet high. It contains seven 200-horsepower boilers, 
a 26x48, 500-horsepower Corliss engine capable of de 


the best of condition. It has a Muskegon Boiler Works 
water jacket refuse burner and hot water from this 
burner together with exhaust steam from the power 
house and the mill keeps the pond warm during the 
winter. 

The plant also includes a large, fully equipped machine 
shop and blacksmith shop, 30x78 feet. The dry shed 
is 120x150 feet and has a capacity of 1,000,000 feet 
of dressed lumber. There are two log ponds, one sup- 
plying logs te the mill direct and the other an auxiliary 
pond connected with the first. Their combined capacity 
is 6,000,000 feet of logs. Other details are just as nu- 
merous and are on just as large a scale as the above 

mentioned and include an auxiliary boiler 








tribute the lumber about the yard, this big 
plant presents an imposing view. 

This is where the famous ‘‘ Looking Glass 
Pine’’ is manufactured. This product, the 
name of which has come to denote quality, 
takes its name from Looking Glass creek, a 
mountain stream flowing through the com- 
pany’s timber holdings, thirty-five miles north 
of La Grande, on the Elgin branch of the Ore- 
gon & Washington Railroad & Navigation rail- 
road. Here, at Palmer Junction, the company ’s 
logging’ road connects and runs out into the 
timber with twenty miles of main line and 
numerous branches. A glance at the equip- 
ment of these camps will show the extent 
of the operations. This equipment consists 
of one 7U- and one 45-ton Shay locomotive, 
two 4-line Clyde steam skidders, two McGif 
fert steam loaders, four donkey engines, ma- 
chine shop, blacksmith shops, pumping station, 
four tank cars for supplying water to ma 
chines and fighting fires, thirty head of horses 
and fifty 41-foot steel log cars, equipped with 
stakes and Eau Claire safety trip pockets. 

The sawmill plant has a capacity of 300,000 feet of 
lumber in twenty hours. It was built by W. A. Wilkin 
son, Minneapolis. The main building is 50x140 feet with 
a wing 31x59 feet and its greatest hight is sixty-two feet. 
It is equipped with two single-cut band mills. The car 
riages have 12-inch steam feed and steam set works. 
There are two double edgers, a 6-saw slasher, 13-saw 
automatic trimmer, live rolls, steam kickers, chain trans- 
fers ete. The timber dock is 100 feet long and the sort 
ing shed 260 feet long. Nothing has been overlooked 
about the plant in the way of fire protection, and it is 








SAW MILL OF GEORGE PALMER LUMBER COMPANY, LA GRANDE, ORE, 


veloping 800-horsepower, a 75-kilowatt generator direct 
connected toa 125-horsepower high speed engine. There 
is also an air compressor for supplying power to pneu 
matic tools. 

The planing mill is 112x134 feet and its machines 
are driven by a 350-horsepower Corliss engine. It is 
equipped with eleven machines including a band resaw. 
A box factory, 105x144 feet in size adjoins the planing 
mill. It is equipped with twelve machines including a 
horizontal band resaw and a three color printing press. 

No expense has been spared in making this plant 
the best possible and no chance is lost in keeping it in 


room and shaving vault, a large and well 
equipped stable, oil house, boarding house 
and a loading platform 660 feet long. The 
company maintains its general offices at the 
plant in a handsomely finished frame building 
with eight rooms on the first floor. 

The officers of this enterprising company 
are George Palmer, president; B. M. Frees, 
vice president; G. M. Byrkit, treasurer; M. B, 
Donohue, secretary, and Vincent Palmer, 
manager. 

George Palmer is a lumberman of many 
years’ experience as retailer, wholesaler and 
manufacturer. A descendant of the Puritatis 
of Massachmpetts, he was born in Northfield, 
Vt., but early in life moved to Chicago. It 
was there in the famous old wholesale district 
of the western metropolis that he gained his 
first lumber experience. Later he opened 
a retail business in Iowa which gradually 
grew into a business of considerable impor 
tance, with a line of yards in Iowa and Mis- 
souri. In 1902 this business was sold out and 
Mr. Palmer came west. A few years later he entered 
the manufacturing business in eastern Oregon and has 
continued there with headquarters at La Grande. 

B. M. Frees, vice president, is the only officer who 
does not take an active part in the affairs of the com- 
pany. He is an old time friend and associate of Mr. 
’almer’s and at the present time makes his home in 
Riverside, Cal. 

While George Palmer as president bas direct super- 
vision of the company’s affairs, his nephew, Vincent 
’almer, deserves much credit for the excellent record 
of the company’s plant and selling organization. 




















MAIN ALLEY IN YARD OF GEORGE PALMER LUMBER COMPANY. 


THIRTY MILLION FEET OF STOCK IN YARDS OF GEO. PALMER LUMBER CO. 
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R the man who is ready 


to improve his plant or 
yard, by eliminating serious 
hazards and by installing pro- 
tective devices, a talk about fire 
insurance rates with one of our 
representatives will undoubtedly 
lead to a great saving in the 
cost of insurance. Wherever 
you are in the United States or 
Canada, ask our man to call. 


Write to the 


Lumber Insurers General 
Agency 


UNDERWRITING MANAGERS 





Lumber 
Insurance Company 


of New York 


84 William Street NEW YORK 








Adirondack 


Fire Insurance 
Company 


84 William Street NEW YORK 








OFFICES: 

84 William Street, New York 
Boston Halifax 
Minneapolis New Orleans 
Ottawa Philadelphia 
Portland, Ore. Sandusky 

and Winnipeg. 




















WEST COAST ASSOCIATION MERGER. 





Closer Working Plans of the Lumber Manufacturing Interests of Oregon, Washington 
and British Columbia—Wood Paving Developments. 





PORTLAND, ORE., May 20.—A very enthusiastic and 
largely attended meeting was held in this city today by 
the Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, President L. J. Wentworth in the chair. The 
most important features were the decision in favor of the 
organization of one large lumber manufacturers’ asso- 
ciation for Oregon, Washington and British Columbia, 
the organization of a liability insurance exchange for 
Oregon lumbermen and the call from the committee on 
grades for suggestions for corrections or changes of the 
rules that are to be revised in July. 

The minutes of the April meeting were read and ap- 
proved and ‘Treasurer O. M. Clark’s report was as 
follows: 


I ogc cca eed eee eae pa weenebed $ 52.64 
| __ Caageeeyta SaReteeaeae a ne  Pei ee ar am 2,637.64 
ris inrd ccinins k's pein nie ele We OR ah hie Sela $2,690.28 
NS PT OTT TOTES ET OT TCT CT 2,586.22 
re rr ere 154.06 


E. B. Hazen for the domestic fir committee reported 
that there is very little No. 1 vertical grain flooring in 
stock, that flat grain flooring stocks have been reduced 
about half since the report last month, that No. 3 ceil- 
ing stocks have been reduced about 50 percent and that 
dimension stock has not increased in quantity. Other 
lines he reported show about the same volume as last 
month, This was received as a most encouraging report 
in view of the general market conditions, and if any- 
thing should have tendency to strengthen values. 

F. C. Knapp for the grading rule committee said the 
committee had no special report to make except that 
some members had called his attention to certain imper- 
fections in the rules and that as a result thereof the 
secretary of the association had been requested to send 
out a circular letter to secretaries of the other associa- 
tions in the Northwest asking them to ascertain from 
their membership if any changes are desired before the 
next revision of the grading rules in July. Mr. Knapp 
said he hoped members having suggestions to make would 
do so early and thus greatly facilitate the work of the 
committee. 

F. C. Young for the wood paving block committee 
reported that he had ascertained that the experiment 
made by the government with wood block pavements on 
a certain street in Minneapolis, Minn., had not been fair 
to fir because the blocks submitted for the test were 
of course grain red fir and not the kind of wood that 
should be used for such purposes. He said he sent on 
a thousand feet of yellow fir for a fair trial and which 
he felt certain would demonstrate that yellow fir is the 
ideal material for paving blocks when properly treated. 
Experiments, he said, had revealed that yellow fir blocks 
properly treated would wear but one-eighth of an inch in 
ten years under ordinarily heavy traffic. President Went- 
worth took occasion to thank Mr. Young for the prompt 
action he had taken in counteracting the erroneous im- 
pression left by the reported experiment in Minneapolis. 

W. B. Mackay reported that he had taken up the mat- 
ter with the city engineer in Portland, who had assured 
him that the wear of yellow fir blocks properly treated 
was found to be only one-eighth of an inch in ten years. 


Freight Bureau Report. 


F. G. Donaldson for the association freight bureau 
submitted his report as follows: 


Claims filed since last meeting 103, amounting to $2,011.35. 
Amount of claims collected last thirty days, $1,250. Total 
amount of collections since annual meeting is approximately 
$5,000, making the average collections this year $1,250 a 
month. If this ratio is maintained the total collections for 
this year should amount to about $15,000, or a 50 percent 
increase over last year, and an increase of about 845 percent 
over the year before. Of course to maintain this average the 
bureau must be very liberally supported with claim work, 
as we are practically all cleaned up to date. Every member 
who wishes to see the bureau make a good showing this 
year should on instruct his office to send in all un- 
checked bills at once. We are in excellent shape to audit all 
bills very promptly. 

A very marked improvement in prompt claim settlements 
is being made by all railroads with which we do business. 
Payments of overcharges within a week of claim filing are 
becoming frequent, and unnecessary delays in settlement are 
becoming rare. The bureau has been giving special attention 
to this matter of prompt settlements, an feel that the 
improvement is to some extent at least due to our efforts 
along this line. In checking up our records this week I 
found that one of the largest patrons of the bureau had no 
outstanding claims on our books filed prior to April 10 last; 
this, I believe, is a record for work of this character. Some 
of the railroads are paying claims as soon as presented, 
doing all the investigating after settlement; on this account 
we have an occasional ‘come back” account, claim being paid 
in error. We want to show our appreciation of the efforts 
being made by the carriers in such cases by refunding these 
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err S payments as promptly as possible when called upon 
to do so. 

Supplementing this report Mr. Donaldson said very few 
complaints had been reported of late against the South- 
ern Pacific Company, and that it appears the company is 
making every effort to do the right thing and to avoid 
trouble. He said he had found a good many alleged 
overcharges due to- negligence on the part of the ship- 
pers themselves, and he pointed out that in every case the 
railroad had indicated perfect willingness to reweigh. 
He also called attention to the fact that the new law 
~—— railroad scales went into effect today. 

. ee ting for the liability insurance committee 
made his final report and nearly every member present 
voiced his approval of the plan to organize an exchange 
by which liability insurance may be carried by the lum- 
ber manufacturers. Mr. Keating said the committee had 
practically perfected all its plans and that now it was 


for the members to say whether or not they should be 
carried into execution. O. M. Clark, of the committee, 
supplemented Mr. Keating’s report and explained the 
various features intended to give surer and perhaps less 
expensive insurance against accidents. The committee 
was empowered to engage an actuary to perfect organiza- 
tion, to work out the plans in detail and to prepare for 
issuance insurance. The idea is to have members of the 
exchange make payments on the estimate of their annual 
pay roll, thus to create a reserve fund A feature of 
great importance, and one it is believed will have a 
marked tendency to lessen the number of accidents, will 
be provision for very rigid inspection. Copies: of the 
rules and conditions governing the exchange will be sent 
to members as soon as they can be prepared, so that 
they may have their attorneys pass upon them. 


The Proposed Consolidation. 


The report of the special committee on the proposed 
consolidation of the Oregon & Washington, the Pacific 
Coast and the Southwestern Washington Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Associations was made by L. J. Wentworth, 
who asked Mr. Mackay temporarily to take the chair. 
Mr. Wentworth stated that at a meeting of the com- 
mittee of six, composed of himself, O. M. Clark, W. B 
Mack, C, C. Bronson, 8S. C. Munly and T. H. McLafferty, 
tentative plans had been drawn up which in the main 
recommended the formation of an association to be known 
as the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
with headquarters at Centralia; that in practically all 
respects its purpose would be the same as the organiza- 
tion now existing except as to its scope, which would be 
larger, extending over Oregon, Washington and British 
Columbia. It was proposed to incorporate, so Mr. Went- 
worth stated, with a capital stock of $5,000, divided in 
fifty shares at $10 each. The board of trustees, it had 
been suggested, should be composed of two members from 
each of eight districts, as follows: British Columbia, 
Everett and Bellingham, Seattle and Tacoma, Grays har- 
bor, Willapa harbor, Columbia river, Willamette valley 
and Centralia. The president to be elected at large, the 
vice president and secretary and manager to be appointed 
It was also recommended that one of the two trustees 
from each district act as chairman of any local organiza- 
tion that may exist. 

The report was discussed at length and the matter was 
gone into very thoroughly before final action was taken 
favoring the merger, providing the Pacific Coast and 
Southwestern associations come in. 

Mr. Wentworth explained that he could see many ad- 
vantages in one large association, and that there was no 
reason to believe that expense of carrying it would be 
heavier than to carry the local organization. 

Mr. Knapp explained that as one advantage of a large 
organization meetings would not have to be held so 
often, but that when held, members could take a day off 
and devote their undivided attention to the work and not 
‘‘drop in’’ thinking about their own business He said 
he believed much more good would result from a central 
organization, as it would be in position to take up larger 
questions and with deeper interest and enthusiasm than 
with only a handful of members in attendance. To bring 
the matter to a vote, Mr. Knapp presented the following 
motion, which was unanimously passed: 

That it be the sense of the meeting that a merger of the 
lumber manufacturing interests of Oregon, Washington and 
British Columbia be made along the lines suggested by the 
committee’s report, and that headquarters be established at 
Centralia; that one of the trustees of each district repre- 
sented be made chairman of that district, and that he act 
as chairman at local meetings, each district also to have a 
vice president. 

R. A. Cowden spoke in favor of one large association 
more particularly, he said, because it would facilitate 
matters much more than to have three big local associa- 
tions and a central committee with a number of other 
committees to report back and forth and thus lose a lot 
of valuable time. Others spoke along the same line, 
although it was suggested that it might be well to keep 
alive a local organization in a small way to look after 
matters of minor and purely local importance. 

W. C. Miles, who attended the meeting, spoke for the 
Pacific Coast and Southwestern associations, saying he 
felt certain that they would support the committee’s 
recommendations and thus follow the action taken by 
the Oregon & Washington, which had the first oppor- 
tunity to voice its desires in the premises. He explained 
that by having one large organization quick action could 
be obtained when desired without having as now to have 
a number of special committees meet and report back 
and forth. 

R. B. Dyer spoke very strongly in favor of one asso- 
ciation, as did also F. C. Young, Clark W. Thompson and 
E. B. Hazen. The latter said the establishment of the 
Portland gateway had made the interests of the various 
associations so identical that there was really no good 
reason why the efforts of one should be duplicated by the 
others. Mr. Mackay also spoke very strongly in favor of 
the oné big organization. 

There being no further business to come up the meet- 
ing was adjourned. At 6:30 the members assembled at 
the Commercial Club for an informal dinner, at which 
L. J. Wentworth acted as toastmaster. Brief talks were 
made by several of those present. 





On account of the authoritative nature and permanent 
value of its contents the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN should 
be kept on file in every lumberman’s office. 
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NORTHWESTERN MILLMEN DISCUSS UNION. 





Committee Reports Plan for New Organization But Definite Action Postponed —Senti- 
ment Is Unanimous for Curtailment. 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 16.—At an important conference 
of members of the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, assembled in their regular monthly meeting 
today, the consolidation of the Pacific Coast association 
with the Oregon and Washington and the Southwestern 
Washington associations was discussed at length and 
tentative plans were agreed upon. Another important 
subject that came up was general curtailment, a move- 
ment along this line being proposed, and a definite cur- 
tailment policy, in which all of the larger mills of west- 
ern Washington and Oregon have signified their. inten- 
tion of joining, was adopted. Short addresses, in which 
both the consolidation and curtailment were strongly 
urged, were made by Lloyd Wentworth, of Portland, 
Ore.; O. M. Clark, Linnton, Ore., and W. B. Mack, of 
Aberdeen, Wash., and in a few words, concise and to the 
point, T. J. Humbird, of Sandpoint, Ida., pledged the 
support to both of these movements of the lumber 
manufacturers of the Inland Empire. 

The rail branch of the Vacific Coast Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association was called to order at 2 o’clock 
p. m. by President Everett G. Griggs, of Tacoma. Min- 
utes of the previous meeting, communications and re- 
ports of standing committees were quickly dispensed 
with, no time being lost in getting down to the points 
of vital issue, consolidation of the three Northwest asso- 
ciations and the matter of a general curtailment of the 
lumber output of western Washington and Oregon. The 
way for both of these matters had been paved by special 
joint committees of the three associations, which have 
held several meetings during the last two weeks and were 
ready to report. 

The Consolidation. 


The first committee to report was the special com- 
mittee on consolidation, composed of L. J. Wentworth, 
Portland, and O. M. Clark, Linnton, Ore., representing 
the Oregon and Washington association; 8. C. Mumby, 
Bordeaux, Wash., and T. H. McLafferty, Tenino, Wash., 
representing the Southwestern Washington association, 
and ©. C. Bronson, Seattle, and W. B. Mack, Aberdeen, 
of the Pacific Coast association. A written report was 
read by Mr. McLafferty, it being proposed by the com- 
mittee that an entirely new association be formed, to 
be called the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, with beadquarters in Centralia, Wash. It is 
proposed to make it a stock company, with 500 $10 
shares, each member to hold one share of stock. The 
officers are to be a president, elected by the entire asso- 
ciation, and two trustees from each of the following dis- 
tricts: Willamette valley, Oregon; Columbia river val- 
ley, Willipa bay, Grays harbor, Tacoma and Seattle, 
Bellingham and Everett, southwestern Washington and 
British Columbia. The trustees will then elect a vice 
president, secretary, treasurer and manager, and the 
president will appoint an executive committee of five 
members, naming members who are located within easy 
call of the manager and president, in order that they 
may hold consultations as often as necessary. It is pro- 
posed to divide the association into two branches, rail 
and cargo, with the following departments: Grading, 
freight claims and rates; information, market extension 
and legal. When Mr. McLafferty had read the report of 
the committee he urged immediate action by the asso- 
ciation, saying that the plan would be presented to the 
Portland association next Saturday, and to the South- 
western Washington association on the Saturday follow- 
ing that. 

Mr. Mack, one of the members of the committee, said: 

It is the idea of the committee that there should be a 
separate and distinct association, which will in no way inter- 
fere with the existing organizations, but will resolve itself 
into a clearing house of information and general utility for 
the whole Coast. From the files of the large association we 
should be able to tell all about the business of the whole 
Coast at any time. The trade will thus be continually 
posted along all lines. Personally I would hate to see any- 
thing happen to the associations now in existence, and it is 
not the committee’s intention that such shall be the case. 

C. C. Bronson, also a member of the committee, did not 
exactly agree with Mr. Mack in his statement, saying 
that in his opinion, after the larger organization is 
formed, the smaller organizations will be found unneces- 
sary. He said he believed that the combined association 
would be able to do all the work that the smaller organi- 
zations are now doing, and at a much reduced cost. 

L. J. Wentworth, one of the Oregon members of the 
committee, said that in his opinion it would not be 
necessary to interfere with the existing associations, in 
the forming of one large organization. He said: ‘‘It 
has come to the point where we should drop all petty 
jealousy and get down to business. We should form a 
central organization, and in this way have a better 
understanding and work closer together. What effect 
this will have on the smaller associations will remain 
to be seen, but I see no reason why they should be 
affected at all.’’ 

After further discussion by various members along 
these lines, E. G. Ames, of the Puget Mill Company, 
— was called upon for his opinion, and said, in 
part: 

It may be sentiment on my part, but I will not agree to 
any move that will tend to destroy the usefulness and 
identity of thé Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. This association is noted not only locally, but na- 
tionally. It has been one of the few lumber associations 
that has done things! We can not afford to let it go to 
pieces. I agree that the three Northwest associations should 
set together on many matters, such as national legislation ; 
but there are too many things constantly coming up, in 
Which the welfare of the three associations are not faentical, 


to allow our present organization to be disrupted. In mat- 


ters of state legislation and freight rates a central organiza- 
tion could not do the proper work. 

Mr. Ames then stated that he believed the proper 
means of working together was by joint committees, 
when anything came up in which the interests of the 
three associations were identical. He then moved that 
final action on the matter of consolidation be put off 
until the next monthly meeting of the association. His 
motion was carried. 

President Griggs, before putting the motion, took 
occasion to agree partly with Mr. Ames. Mr. Griggs 
said that the present stage of utility of the Pacific Coast 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has only been at- 
tained by years of work. He cited as achievements of 
the organization the cargo inspection bureau, which is 
now universally recognized, and the lumbermen’s insur- 
ance organization, founded by this association, - which 
has been a decided success. Mr. Griggs said: 


The Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association will 
welcome heartily a strong membership from the South and 
extend to them all the benefits in its power. We have a 
definite, strong organization, one which for this reason has 
been able to do things, and we would not like to see it 
disorganized. Doubtless there are matters in which we could 
save money by acting together, and I am in favor of such 
a plan; but if a new organization is proposed, it must be 
stronger and better than the Pacific Coast association if it 
is to succeed. 

No further action was taken on the matter, the report 
of a joint committee on curtailment then being called 
for. 

This committee, through C. E. Patten, Seattle, reported 
that at a meeting held in Centralia last Saturday, at 
which millmen representing a daily output of 7,000,000 
feet of lumber were present, it was decided that there is 
an overproduction of lumber and that it would be well 
to curtail the present output in the following manner: 
Beginning May 27, all inland mills to close down each 
Saturday and Sunday until January 1, 1912; that dur- 
ing the rest of each week ten hours are to constitute a 
day. The cargo mills should curtail their output corre- 
spondingly, except for the first three months, no definite 
day for closing down need be observed, although they 
should curtail to not over 660 hours during that period. 
After three months they should close down on the same 
days as the rail mills, except in case of emergency, and 
then they should to make up the time by closing some 
other day. 

It has been evident for some time that there has been 
a decided overproduction of lumber on the north coast, 
and practically every member at today’s meeting ex- 
pressed his intention to curtail. 

T. J. Humbird, of the Humbird Lumber Company, 
Sandpoint, Ida., was then called upon for a few words. 
He said in part: 

Both the consolidation and curtailment movement you 
gentlemen are contemplating are good and undoubtedly will 
result in bettering conditions. ‘This is an age of concerted 
effort, and when you have completed your consolidation I 
want to see m istrict working in closer touch with the 
Coast mills. There are so many more of you over here 
that it is up to you to lead the way, and I believe I can 


pledge my peeple’s coéperation in every way possible should 
you decide to consolidate. 


C. C. Bronson then proposed a resolution that all the 
delegates to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation meeting, to be held the last of the month in 
Chicago, exert their influence in every way to secure the 
election of Everett G. Griggs as president of that asso- 
ciation. The resolution carried unanimously. 

The meeting was then adjourned. 

T. Babcock, the new secretary of the association, acted 
in that capacity at a meeting for the first time today. 
rividently he is well versed in association affairs. Victor 
H. Beckman, who retired this week as secretary of the 
association, has held that position since the founding 
of the organization over ten years ago. 


ee eee ed 
OF INTEREST TO LUMBERMEN. 


NEw ORLEANS, La., May 22.—The following decision, 
rendered today by the Louisiana supreme court, may be 
of interest to lumbermen: 


Bond & Braswell vs. Scott Lumber Company, Limited, et 
al.—Syllabus: Where, in a suit brought by creditors of a 
supposed corporation, in which they seek to make the stock- 
holders liable, individually, as commercial partners, it ap- 
pears that the business out of which the suit arises was 
transacted with the understanding, on the part of the plain- 
tiffs as well as defendants, that —_ were dealing with 
a corporation, the stockholders of which did not become in- 
dividually liable for the obligations incurred by the corpora- 
tion; to hold that the defendant stockholders are so liable, 
would be not only to set up and enforce a contract which 
neither they nor the plaintiffs ever entered into or ever in- 
tended to enter into, but to enforce a liability which, ac- 
cording to the contract that they did enter into, was not 
to be incurred, a thing which could not be done even if 
defendants had transacted the business as commercial part- 
ners. According to act 78 of 1904, section 2, “wherever 
parties have attempted to form a corporation and have exe- 
cuted, recorded and published a charter,” such parties are 
protected against individual liability (save for their unpaid 
subscriptions to stock) for the acts and contracts of the 
corporation and such attempt is made and such charter 
executed and recorded, within the meaning of said statute, 
when a charter, prepared by an attorney employed for that 
purpose, is signe . two persons, before a notary, and one 
of them also signs for a third party subscribing more than 
$3,000 to the capital, and the instrument is ne by the 
district ———s. recorded in the mortgage office, published 
during thirty — in a newspaper of the parish and the 
corporation goes into business as such, and so continues and 
is so recognized; and, this, though the “third party” be 
the wife of him who signs for her, though the subscribed 
capital be not paid in at the moment of signing, and though 
the charter and publication thereof be not recorded in the 
—. of ~ secretary of state. The judgment appealed from 
is affirmed. 
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WE PURCHASE OUTRIGHT 


IN AMOUNTS OF 
$100,000 to $5,000,000 


BONDS SECURED BY 
FIRST MORTGAGE ON 


TIMBER LANDS 


During the past seven years, forty of the largest and most 
conservative lumber concerns in the United States have 
availed themselves of our services to this effect. 

We shall be glad to advise with you if you are con- 
templating the advisability of such a loan. 

















We are the only large financial house making 
an exclusive specialty of loans for lumbermen. 


Clark L. Poole & Co., 8an«er 
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INVEST--DON’T MERELY SAVE 


Saving money és important. But, wisely in- 
vesting the savings, so that they will work for 
you, is more important. 

Investments in natural resources have always 
proven highly profitable. For, the con- 
stantly increasing demand —in spite of the 
rapidly waning supply — continues to push 
their value up. 


MENZ TIMBER GOLD BONDS 


Profit Sharing — Interest Bearing — Deed Protected 


offer every one an opportunity to invest in 
standing timber in the Pacific Northwest. 
Literature descriptive of these Bonds will go 
to you on request. 


R. J. MENZ LUMBER CO. 


Seattle, Washington. 








TIMBER BONDS| 


Owners of high-grade standing tim- 
ber desirous of borrowing money 
on same secured by a First Mort- 
gage are invited to communicate 
with us. We are prepared to fi- 
nance companies which are anxious 
to obtain additional capital with 
which to operate tracts of timber. 
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ment has either the legal right or the financial ability to 
ascertain the facts and prescribe measures of relief; there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That this association most emphatically in- 
dorses and approves the joint resolution (N. J. 97) intro- 
duced by Congressman Jackson of Kansas, May 18, 1911, 
und pledges itself, and urges its members individually, to 
use every proper means to secure the adoption of that reso- 
lution by Congress at this session, so that loss of life and 
property may be decreased at the earliest possible date ; 
and be it 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the 
President ef the United States, the vice president, the 
speaker of the louse, and every member of Congress, as our 
urgent appeal for help; and be it 

Resolved, That a copy be sent to the governor of every 
state, requesting his personal and official coéperation, as a 
matter vital to every citizen of every party and every state. 


On the Tariff. 


Resolved, That the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
clation reaffirms its position heretofore taken, and opposes 
any further reduction in the tariff on lumber and other 
forest products being schedule D of the present tariff bill; 
and recognizing that the agricultural interests (which are 
the foundation of our prosperity) of the United States are 
in jeopardy, under the proposed reciprocity pact with Can- 
ada, we oppose the adoption of said arrangement, and 
earnestly urge all members of the association to do all in 
their power to prevent the adoption of the measure, to 
make said arrangement effective. 

Resolved, That the National ‘Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
elation heartily indorse the plan proposed by the Monetary 
Commission for the reform of our national banking and 
currency laws, and that we urge, without regard to party 
affiliations, the passage of the bill, commonly known as the 
“Aldrich measure.” 

Resolved, That we hereby thank the lumber press of the 
country for the generous treatment accorded this association 
by it, and urge upon all umber manufacturers the impor- 
tance of supporting these agencies of progress in the lumber 
world. 

Panama Canal. 


Wiereas, The early completion of the Panama canal will 
create a new condition in the marketing of lumber and other 
products between the Pacific and Atlantic seaports; and 
that 

WHEREAS, Under our present coasting laws, our merchant 
marine is not able to compete with the foreign marine en 
yaged between the Pacific coast and the Atlantic coast ; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As 
sociation earnestly urge the support of Congress, in the sup- 
port of the passage of the remedial legislation as provided 
in either the Mann bill, presented to the House May 4, 
1911, or the Fordney bill, presented to the House April 25, 

as 


In General. 


Resolved, That the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As 
sociation again urge upon our affiliated associations to sup- 
port and join in the work of the American Lumber ‘Trades 
Congress, believing that its operations so far have proven 
beneficial to the trade, in unifying custom. 

Resolved, That the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation extends its thanks to Hon. W. H. Sexton, repre- 
senting the Hon. Carter H. Harrison, mayor of Chicago, 
for his kind words of welcome to the city. 

Resolved, That we compliment the management of the 
Congress hotel for the efficient way in which it has pro 
vided for our entertainment and personal comfort, and for 
the ample provision made for this meeting. 

Resolved, That the speakers, not members of this asso 
elation, who have commanded our undivided attention, by 
their most instructive addresses, are entitled to our warm- 
est thanks. and our thanks are thus specially extended to 
Ilon. W. HI. Sexton, Rev. William Chalmers Covert, Ion. 
James A. Emery, Harrington Emerson, Mr. George M. 
Reynolds, Prof. C. A. Schenck and Ilon. Hl. S. Graves. 


Resolutions on the Deaths of Honorary Members. 


Wiereas, The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion has lost by death during the year HL. P. Svendsen, of 
Spokane, Wash., one of its honorary members, a man who 
possessed the well deserved esteem of his fellow lumbermen 
and who gave this organization his hearty support, as he 
gave it to all worthy associations of men; therefore be it 

Resolved, That this convention express its sense of loss 
at his death and place on permanent record this testimony 
to his personal worth, ability and integrity. 

Witkreas, During the association year the honorary mem 
bership of this organization has been invaded by the hand 
of death, taking from that list W. Kk. Wheeler, of VPortville, 
nN, ¥.. @ detieianoe lumberman and a valuable friend of 
this association and its individual members, to whom a 
hearty tribute of memory can well be paid; be it 

Resolved, By the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
clation that in the death of W. Kk. Wheeler this organization 
has lost one of its firm friends and su yporters whose pres- 
ence and influence will be missed. This organization de- 
sires to express to his relatives and Ba its own sense 
of loss and its sympathy in their aflliction. 

Wuerbas, Death has removed from the ranks of the honor 
rary members of this association IF, Hl. Crombie, of Spokane, 
Wash., a man who was fully in accord with the purposes of 
this organization and was an esteemed friend of many of its 
members ; be is 

Resolved, That the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso 
ciation desires at this time and in this manner to record its 
sense of loss at his death and to express its sympathy with 
his friends and those dear to him. 


These resolutions were upon motion unanimously 
adopted. 
Treasurer’s Report. 
George K. Smith was then called upon for the re 
port of the treasurer, which he gave as follows: 
INCOME, 
Assessment account, annual dues........ 


Ifonorary memberships........ ree eee 1. 800. 00 
Interest on bank balances............... re 24.72 
Miscellaneous receipts... .. a ia erase acer baer 5.20 

$19,234.86 

EXPENSES 

SN chi ate ae lend 6! oiragar 10 roa: : ere ee 
Traveling expenses............ ee ee Terre 
SEE (SINS 6.0.3.5 6 0's s Chace te enae da ie .. 4,887.98 


Re a aaa ae eer 943.61 
a a a 1279.53 
Postage, printing and stationery..... > i retauaaeee 624.04 
RR ee eee ree e066 he ous 18.62 
St. Louis office expenses........... Bigs hana e aie 336.06 
Depreciation on office furniture................4. 162.86 


_ 


$21,730.21 
The $17,404.94 does not include $8,249 unpaid dues for 
the year, of which $3,324.50 was received in April 
At the present time, therefore, instead of a deficit, 
as the report might indicate, there is actually a bal 
ance of some four thousand dollars in the treasury, 
with a small balance unpaid on last year’s dues con- 
sidered good. The above report is made as of date of 
March 31, ending the fiscal year for the association. 


The report was accompanied by the certificate of a 
public accountant and was duly referred to the audit 
ing committee. 

Secretary Smith also submitted as a further portion 
of his formal report as secretary a list of associa- 
tions with their estimated output, showing an aggre 
gate membership of 1,068 and an aggregate total pro 
duction of 43,214,000,000 feet, not including the output 
of a new association, the Pacific Coast Sugar & White 
Pine Association, whose output since its membership 
was received has not come to hand. 

Under the head of general discussions Paul E, Page, 
of Buckley, Wash., was called upon to say something 
upon employers’ liability legislation in the state of 
Washington, but said that this subject could no more 
be covered in a five-minute talk than could the bank- 
ing system of the United States. It would take at 
least an hour to give an intelligent idea of it, and 
he knew those present were not in the humor to spend 
that much time with it. 

Election of Officers. 

The election of officers was the next order of busi 
ness, and George X. Wendling, chairman of the nomi 
nating committee, reported the following list of nomi 
nations, which report was unanimously adopted: 

President—Maj. Everett G. Griggs, Tacoma, Wash. ; Pacific 

Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 
Vice president—R. HT. Vansant, Ashland, Ky. ; 

Manufacturers’ Association of United States. 
Vice president—J. B. Conrad, Glenwood, Fla.; Georgia 

Florida Sawmill Association. 

Viee president—R. Hf. Downman, Houma, La. 

Cypress Manufacturers’ Association. 
Treasurer—J. A. Freeman, St. Louis, Mo.; Yellow Pine Man 

ufacturers’ Association. 

George X. Wendling and R. H. Vansant were ap- 
pointed to conduct the newly elected president to the 
chair. He was introduced by the retiring president in 
«a felicitous and highly laudatory manner, Mr. Hines 
referring to his resemblance to Mayor Harrison of 
Chieago, in that he had been reélected to eight succes 
sive terms as president of his own association of 
manufacturers. President Griggs said: 


I hardly know how to respond. It seems to me that 
when I drop from this pinnacle and strike the tide-flats of 
Puget Sound I will want to take a spiral descent, such as 
Brookins describes. The trite and callous phrases one gen 
erally uses under such circumstances hardly seem adequate 
to me, I feel that it is an expression of confidence in my 
association, possibly more than in my own personality. I 
have been advised by some of my own delegation, who are 
here with me, that fools rush in where angels fear to tread. 
I hardly know whether I belong to one class or the other, 
or whether when the chrysalis is broken you will get a 
gold brick or one who can worthily follow the footsteps of 
my predecessor. 

Judging from the work of the association in this conven- 
tion and the various addresses and papers, we are all of 
about one mind. I endeavored to prepare an address, which 
was not delivered for lack of time, but under all of these 
things there has been the same current of feeling which 
permeates the entire industry at this time. The fact that 
we are all working on similar lines in these various asso- 
ciations impresses itself upon me very strongly. I believe 
there is a great deal to be accomplished through a national 
organization such as this. Its conception seems to have 
been made by men who knew their business. I don’t want 
any better decalogue than the principles defined in = your 
constitution and bylaws. If we follow tiem faithfully we 
will have done enough to perpetuate this industry. We do 
not want to get away from them. 

If you look back to these various centers where this as 
sociation has held its meetings and realize the character of 
the men who have been connected with the association, | 
think you will all agree with me that they have been truly 
representative. TI haven't very much further to say at this 
time, except this: No one man can make an association. 
You all realize that this is a sort of extended branch of the 
affiliated associations. It is continued somewhat in the per 
sonality of Uncle Sam with its left hand extended to the 
Atlantic coast and its right hand extended to the Pacific 
coast, and with a mailed hand for our enemies and an open 
palm for our friends. [Applause.] 

At this time W. B. Stillwell, of Savannah, Ga., 
claimed the privilege of the floor. He called attention 
to the fact that the Atlantic coast furnished the first 
president of the association, EK. C. Fosburgh, now de- 
ceased. From the Atlantic coast he extended the 
hand of fellowship across the continent to the new 
president and assured to him the hearty fellowship 
and codperation of all the lumbermen of that section 
and of all the vast stretch of country that lay between 

a sentiment which was greeted with hearty applause. 

Board of Governors. 

The various delegations then reported their nomina 
tions for the board of governors, as follows: 

William Irvine, Chippewa Falls, Wis.; Northern Pine Manu 
facturers’ Association. 

W. C. Landon, Wausau, Wis.; Northern Temlock & Hard 
wood Association. 

(. A. Bigelow, Bay City, Mich.; Michigan Hardwood Asso 
ciation. 

R. M. Carrier, Sardis, Miss.: Hardwood Manufacturers’ As 
sociation of the United States. 

John M. Gibbs, Norfolk, Va.; North Carolina Pine Associa 
tion. 

I’. EK. Waymer, Pauway, Fla.; Georgia-Florida Sawmill As 
sociation. : 

J. B. White, Kansas City, Mo.; Yellow Pine Manufacturers 
Association. 


Hardwood 


; Southern 





T. Gerrans, Houma, La.; Southern Cypress Manufactur | 


ers’ Association. 

J. BP. MeGoldrick, Spokane, Wash.; Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 
J. Hi. Bloedel, Bellingham, Wash.; Pacifie Coast Lumber 

Manufacturers’ Association. 

W. (. Miles, Globe. Wash.; Southwest Washington Manu 
facturers’ Association. 

PD. E. Skinner, San Francisco; Redwood Association. 

George X. Wendling, San Francisco; Pacific Coast Sugar & 
White Pine Association. 

Edward Hines, Chicago, Ill.; (ex-officio). 

As a matter of form the secretary was instructed to 
cast the vote of the association approving these sele¢ 
tions. President Griggs announced that he desired to 
have the assistance of the board of governors in ap 
pointing the new committees and that these wens 
therefore be announced later by mail. At 4:30 p. 
the convention adjourned. 
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THE ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES. 


The ladies at the convention of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association were splendidly entertained 
by Mrs. Edward Hines as hostess, assisted by Mesdames 
J. William Embree, Charles F. Thompson, John E. Burns, 
Frank J. Burns, D. S. Pate, George J. Pope, Ray Weiss 
and George J. Farnsworth. Wednesday the ladies as- 
sembled in the Elizabethan room of the Congress hotel 
and were taken on an automobile tour of the north 
shore boulevards and parks. At 4:30 they were ten- 
dered an informal tea at the home of Mrs. Hines, 1456 
Ridge avenue, Evanston. Thursday the ladies again as 
sembled at 11 a. m. for an automobile tour of the west 
and south side boulevards and parks, being taken to 
the South Shore Country Club for luncheon after their 
drive. Thursday evening the ladies and the delegates 
at the convention attended the performance of ‘‘ Madame 
Sherry’’ at the Colonial theater as the guests of Mr. 
and Mrs. Hines. The body of the theater had been re- 
served for the visitors and in company they enjoyed an 
evening of mirth and melody. 





—_ 


SECRETARIES DINE TOGETHER. 


Leonard Bronson, manager of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, gave a dinner Wednesday 
evening at the Press Club of Chicago to the visiting see- 
retaries in attendance at the national convention. The 
secretaries present were the following: George E. Wat- 
son, of New Orleans, La., secretary of the Southern Cy 
press Manufacturers’ Association; RK. 8. Kellogg, of Wau- 
sau, Wis., secretary Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Man- 
ufacturers’ Association; Lewis Doster, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, secretary of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States; J. C. Knox, of Cadillac, 
Mich., secretary of the Michigan Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association; HK. F. Perry, of New York city, see 
retary of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso 
ciation; A. W. Cooper, of Spokane, Wash., secretary of 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association; T. Bab- 
cock, of Seattle, Wash., secretary of the Pacific Coast 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and H. 8S. Childs, 
of Minneapolis, Minn., secretary of the Northern Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

A cordial letter was sent to Victor H. Beckman, re 
tiring secretary of the Pacifie Coast Lumber Manufac 
turers’ Association, signed by all the secretaries present 


FROM THE PACIFIC COAST. 


Owing to the length of the program the a:ldress of 
Everett G. Griggs, of Tacoma, Wash., to represent the 
Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in 
the number of association responses, was, by his request, 
omitted from the regular proceedings, with leave to print 
in the record. The following is Mr. Griggs’ paper. 

Our country today is suffering the pangs of readjustment of 
commercial activities, federal supervision and political control. 

A higher plane of commercial enterprise will be established 
and ought to be. 

An adequate federal supervision will satisfy the public and 
improve the service, and a change in the politics of the coun- 
try will wipe the slate, clear the decks, disclose past mis 
takes, and the good old Ship of State, a little battered and 
disfiguied, will weather the storm and bring us into port with 
colors flying. 

I have too much optimism about me to think that any part 
of this great commonwealth can be domineered or ignored fou 
long, its great resources handicapped and prosperity, so dear 
to us all, arbitrarily checked. 

If we continue to bemoan the past we will never catch up 
to the present, and too much is at stake for us, as lumbermen, 
to mourn idly what might have been. 

I come to you from the extreme West, the corner of this 
country which in Daniel Webster's time was not considered 
worth a load of hay—a territory which was won to the Amer 






lcan galaxy of stars by the indomnitable perseverance and 
will power of a religious leader of American settlers, Whitman, 
a name revered throughout the great states Oregon and 


Washington, the man who brought over the mountains the 
first wagon, and whose persuasive powers convinced our 
Washington authorities that we had an empire worth saving. 

fo me it seems but another evidence of that indomnitable 
spirit that has been in evidence in our country since the land 
ing of our Pilgrim forefathers. 

Forests have given way to the ax and have been supplanted 
by fields of grain, or growing cities throbbing with commer- 
clal activities. 

Not religious fervor of late, but commercial possibilities 
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RESIDENCE OF EDWARD HINES, EVANSTON, ILL. 
backed by the same tenacity of purpose that controlled our 
forefathers, have influenced the upbuilding of the great 
Northwest. 

It has taken men of brain, brawn, muscle and money to 
weather the storms of business depressions and develop a 
country that is over 2,000 miles from the great hub of our 
one-time West, Chicago. 

We are so far away that we ofttimes think the great cen- 
ters of population and even our Washington government abso- 
lutely forget us and our troubles. 

After all we are but the descendants of that type of citizen- 
ship that has kept us in the forefront of the march of civil- 
ization that has made our country what it is today. 

We are no better and no worse, I take it, than those of you 
who have developed the great middle West, the South and the 
North. We are linked together for the common good. We 
are attempting to develop the resources of a great state that 
are alluring as your necessities in the Kast require them. 

Vast as the timber holdings of Oregon and Washington are, 
d us they can have value only as your necessities demand 
them. 

We are timber poor in the West, and the lumber interests 
are so extensive in Washington that the whole state thrives 
or prospers as does the lumber business. Its payroll per- 
meates every avenue of trade and its curtailment affects our 
buying power of nearly everything that you of the East 
manufacture. 

Our logged off lands await the coming of the settler, and 
their annually recurring crop will find a more ready market 
than the tree that requires centuries to grow. 


Dignity’s Protest. 

We take strong exceptions to the demagogic charges ana 
trumped up, muckraking claims that we are timber barons, 
political body snatchers and commercial grave diggers. 

There is no grander calling on earth than the call of the 
West. It takes men to develop it and we want no yellow 
journalists or theoretical iconoclasts, nurtured and fed in the 
lap of an overindulgent government that is continually misled 
by mendacious reports of an alleged lumber trust. Send to 
our country the best talent and investigators you possess and 
let them stay long enough to get a few slivers in their hands 
and hear the reverberations through our forests of a falling 
giant. Then and not till then will we expect facts to be dis- 
closed regarding our industry. 


Conservation. 

The tree is not yet developed that will cut all high grade 
stock and we are still too far away from our great consuming 
markets to find ready disposal of more than 60 percent of our 
trees. They stand 200 feet high and cut out all grades from 
cull to clear, but with decreasing value on common lumber 
any portion of the tree that is unsalable must be left in the 
woods, a fire menace if left and too far from a market to be 
disnosed of as wood. 

As our own population requires it, we naturally save every 
part of the tree that can be marketed. We are not wasting 
our assets. We are conducting our business along commercial 
lines, conserving our fdrests to the limits of commercial possi 
bilities. Anything which tends to reduce the price we can 
xet for our low grade lumber necessitates leaving just so 
much more in the woods. 

We find our interest on Investment, our taxes and our sup 
plies increasing, not 10, 20 or 50 percent, but on standing tim 
ber our taxation is increased from 100 to 300 percent in some 
cases. Our labor can not live on less wages, and the cost of 
labor is 80 percent of the cost of our Jumber. Saw mills with 
us mean payrolls, and that means cash. 

I believe it is high time we lumbermen speak for ourselves 
and directly to the ear of the American public. 


Only Faithful Representation Wanted. 

If yellow journalism, that hydra-headed sinister influence, 
continues its policy of antagonizing the interests of capital 
and labor, follows the idle dreams of lying political dema 
gogs, indorses sentiments expressed by political sycophants 
who think they can run the business of the country from the 
footstool of the capital, I say again it is high time the busi 
ness interests of the country sound their death knell in no 
uncertain tones. 
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MRS. HINES AND HER CONVENTION GUESTS AT THE HINES RESIDENCE IN EVANSTON. 
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Timber Loans 


WE are prepared to make loar. .i 

amounts of $200,000 and upwards 
secured by first mortgage on high grade 
accessible standing timber owned by 
established, going lumber companies. 








Correspondence and personal interviews invited. 


DEVITT, TREMBLE & CO. 


BANKERS 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


CHICAGO 
—S1— oe —S oe — oc — 
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Lumbermen 


If you want to 








Buy More Timber 

Build Mills and Railroads 
Add to Your Present Plant 
Pay Off Your Floating Debt 
Increase Your Working Capital 


Please take notice that we purchase 
outright timber bond issues of first-class 
quality, in amounts from $100,000 to 
$5,000,000. 


For quick action, 
address us direct 


Peabody, 
Hou¢ghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 











| 105 S. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. a 








BUY TREES AND GET RICH 


W. I. EWART 


TIMBER LAND 
INVESTMENT BROKER 


826-7 Henry Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 











HINTS AS ‘TO YARD MANAGEMENT 
will be found in the 390 page book “Realm of the Retailer.’’ Free 
descriptive circular. Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 315 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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LOANS 
TIMBER LANDS 


For Long Periods of Time in 
Amounts From $100,000 Up 


We have been in the lumber business for over 
years. 
We now control and operate a number of mills. 
We have been loaning money to lumbermen 
for many years. 


These facts make us especially fitted to know 
the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them. 


Lyon, Gary & Company 


140 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 
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This House Makes an Exclusive Specialty of 


Loans to Lumbermen 
Timber Lands. 


Its management has for many years engaged in the 
timber land bond business, is thoroughly familiar with the 
needs of lumbermen. 

Companies desiring financial assistance will find it to 
their advantage to have council with us. 


Loans from $100,000.00 upwards. 


F. A. BREWER & CO. 
Timber Land Bonds 


Marquette Bldg. CHICAGO 
- , [ 


H. M. Byttessy & Company 














Engineers Managers 


DESIGN CONSTRUCT OPERATE 
Artificial Gas Systems 
Steel Railways 

Water Works 

Electric Light Plants 
Irrigation Systems 


Natural Gas Systems 
Interurban Railways 
Water Power Plants 
Transmission Systems 
Dralnage Systems 





EXAMINATION AND REPORTS 





206 South La Salle Street, 
CHICAGO 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Portiand, Ore, Mobile, Ala. 








British Columbia Timber Lands 


EXCLUSIVELY 
All properties offered have first been examined by 
my own men. _Wiil act as agent for purchasers. 


Correspondence solicited from 
bona fide investors only. 


W. L. REATE ‘ivsctwour'sct: Vancouver, B. C. 
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‘The Leading Authority for Western Values. 


Are You Interested in a mill or manufacturing 
plant on the Pacific Coast ? 


The General Appraisal Company 
SEATTLE, WASH., 


Will give you the actual value of the rty in full, part 
or detail. Write for our 60 page booklet. sanaced 

















Let us have freedom of the press, all the publicity the 
law allows—give the facts to the people. 

Conservation is a public necessity and the people will 
pay for it, but let us have an intelligent exposition of the 
facts, determined, if you please, by a nonpartisan com- 


mission. 
Equal Rights for All Interests. 


We are Democrats and Republicans and divergent in our 
views as to free trade or revenue or protective tariff. The 
lumbermen must not be blamed for a policy that gives birth to 
a tariff that reads “You scratch my back and I scratch 
yours,” 

Neither should we be sacrificed as a sop to the dear public 
to save the Republican party. If we have to have free 
lumber, give us free labor conditions, free ships in coast- 
wise and Atlantic markets, free logs as well as free lumber, 
and let our protected steel industries, saws, cables, rails, 
be open to competition. Then and then only can our legis- 
lators justify their action. 


Railroads and Lumber Exploitation. 


The timber of the middle west is well nigh exhausted. 
The freight rate to distant points must be considered now in 
the use of lumber. It must carry that cost and some ade- 
quate compensatory return to the railroads, an amount 
which is variable, as witness our fight with them to prevent 
an advance in eastbound tariff. Given a stable value, there 
is no doubt the theory and practice of conservation is most 
essential. 

To cheapen the product by developing the resources of our 
a ee either increases Our waste or retards our develop- 
ment, 

The state of Washington manufactures more lumber than 
any other state in the Union today. It is our chief in- 
dustry, and when it languishes our state does not prosper, 
at least more than temporarily. I sometimes feel that it is 
a questionable honor to top the list in volume. Could we 
feel assured of an adequate return, not only to labor but 
to the owner of the stumpage as well, we would occupy an 
enviable field. It is the — crop of timber grown in 500 
years and should pay a satisfactory profit and interest on 
nvestment when marketed. 

Taxes and fires wait for no man, and the more the green 
belt of timber is opened up the more the danger of the 
ruthless destroyer of property, the forest fire. 

I have no sympathy for the men who decry spoilation of 
our western resources by the railroads. If we ever needed 
anything to develop our country it was the coming of the 
transcontinental roads. 

The list of receiverships of the railroads to the West tell 
the story of financial disaster in their development, while 
the absolute assurance of enhanced value enticec capital into 
the investment. 

Why continually deplore the loss to the country and not 
recognize the wonderful increased development in popula- 
tion, civie growth and available agricultural lands? Recog- 
nizing that there are many bad laws and evils to be remedied, 
it is clearly apparent that the man who howls loudest 
generally has never earned a dollar, or is earning his re- 
ward by howling. 

I believe due credit should be given to the best brain and 
thought of the country that is endeavoring and has suc- 
ceeded in giving prosperous development to our nation. 

Should we tie up our resources and discourage the use of 
capital in the west, our population is soon affected and our 
country languishes. 


Sterling Citizenship. 


I believe in the widest publicity in our business and as- 
sociated affairs. No industry can afford to mislead the 
people. The best exposition of our national associated ef- 
fort was in the conviction of Mr. Pinchot, the then Forester, 
that conservation of our timber resources did not mean free 
lumber. The high regard I have for him is due to my 
honest belief in his unquestioned integrity and the courage 
of his convictions. 

There are men today so low in their moral faith in busi- 
ness integrity to doubt the motives of our highest types of 
citizenship. 

I want to urge that the country needs more of that high 
type of citizenship; a higher moral plane and atmosphere 
will tend to elevate the rank and file of our legislators. The 
solicitor as well as the giver of bribes must be punished, In 
our advancing commercial and national greatness let us not 
forget the integrity of the nation will be what the majority 
of its citizenship demands. 


The Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 


On January 10, 1901, ten years ago, less than a dozen 
manufacturers organized the Pacific Coast Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association. Desiring to widen our markets 
through associated effort and to increase our dynamic 
force in presenting claims for freight rates that would 
move the stock, we felt that a united effort would accom- 
plish results. 

In one year, with the dues at % cent a thousand, our 
membership increased to thirty-eight mills, with an annual 
capacity of 519,300,000 feet, our receipts reaching $2,448.77. 

Our association now has a membership of 230 mills and 
a capacity of 2,200,000,000 feet. Our cash receipts approxi- 
mate $30,000 in dues. Our association has adopted the 
policy of special assessment when any large amount of 
money is needed, as witness our freight rate fund, where 
we raised approximately $70,000 and assumed bond in- 
demnity responsibility amounting to over $200,000. 

We developed a crowd of lumbermen who had faith in 
each other and their association. To me this is the sig- 
nificant fact of our association work—confidence in each 
other, absolute elimination of politics, and square dealing 
with every member. 

I have been president since January, 1903, and in these 
eight years in my official men have had ample oppor- 
tunities of observing the sacrificing efforts of association 


workers. 
Scope and Trend of Work. 


Our field of operation has been coextensive with our 
state’s development, and we have always found plenty of 
work to keep us alive. We do not differ from other asso- 
ciations, I presume, but it is often hard to convince men 
of the benefits of these organizations. Where the mem- 
——- is purely voluntary it is essential that association 
work is always conducted on such lines as to hold those 
who join and urge others to become members. 

The exploitation of our products, the standardization of 
manufacture, establishment of gradés, inspection bureaus, 
dissemination of authentic information regarding supply 
and demand, the matter of freight rates, equipment, in- 
surance legislation and workmen’s compensation are 
among the many things we have interested ourselves in. 

For some years we have maintained an exhibit in Min- 
neapolis, and we have taken our cue from our southern 
pine friends in this effort. To exchange views on the 
method of advertisement I think one of the desirable fea- 
tures of the National. ‘ 

The establishment of national standards of manufacture 
and the elimination of wide variations in finished sizes 
will all tend to save money to the industry at large. 

We should have a —- understanding of the grades 
of lumber suitable for the purposes intended and which 
compete with each other. It is poor business to manu- 
facture grades so that the buyer can elevate the stock 
one and two grades by re-sorting. 


Tasks Accomplished. 


The permanent organization of our cargo inspection 
bureau has established a certificate which in six years has 
become a recognized feature in all our contracts of sale. 
It determines finally and at the point of shinment the 
grades and taly. and has behind it the integrity of the 
combined shipping interests of our association. 

To all markets of the world that we reach and to our 


great coastwise market of California it has become essen- 
tial to both buyer and seller. Its existence would never 
have been possible without the medium of an association, 
and I allude to it here as being a great step in the mar- 
keting of our products. 


Needs and Purposes. 


The collection and publishing of authentic data regard- 
ing the lumber business are essential. It can be done only 
by competent organizations such as this and by codperat- 
ing with every other association. 

In the matter of dealing with railroads I want no more 
division of forces among the lumbermen. Our battle of 
today is yours of tomorrow. 

There is a fellow feeling among the sawmill men of the 
country. e are manufacturing the same commodity 
lumber—and must recognize the zones each particular 
stock can reach. 

Regarding shipment, can any man doubt the car stake 
litigation would have resulted in permanent equipment, 
as it is with all other commodities, if we had conducted 
the case through such an organization as the National? 

I consider our accomplishment of insurance organization 
on the Coast has been of vast consequence to our associa- 
tion members. The Lumbermen’s Indemnity Exchange is 
strictly an enterprise of the lumbermen, and a successful 
one. Organized in 1903, it has been a predominant factor 
in our insurance world. 


Intelligent Legislation. 


And what shall I say of legislation? In our states, 
where we have women’s suffrage, commission form of 
municipal government, with its recall, the initiative and 
referendum, it may well be said that we are progressive, 
even to swelling our census. It is hard for the staid rep- 
resentatives of the East to realize the development of the 
West. and no doubt it is wisdom to check the overzealous 
booster spirit that often predominates. 

Still, it is apparent that our forest fire laws, our work 
men’s compensation act, our lien laws, insurance code, public 
utilities commission, all tend to show that we are alive to our 
interests. 

Our theories and practice of conservation may differ from 
the ideas of those people who have nothing to conserve. Our 
association is keenly alive to the necessities of conservation 
of our timber and protecting this great asset from fire loss. 

How quickly the idea of conservation loses its interest to 
the people of the great middle West when the price of 2x4's 
goes up a dollar! And yet nothing will be conserved if it has 
no value. We can not develop our country without manufac- 
turing all grades that grow in the tree. If there is no market 
for the wood it must be left to burn. 

Population, which in the state of Washington has increased 
rapidly in ten years, solves the problem of excessive waste, 
but the exploitation of distant markets must be made if we 
continue to increase our cut. 


Progress in Logging. 


In ten years our methods of logging have greatly changed, 
and in twenty years they have revolutionized. From oxen to 
a flying machine is a transposition effected since I have been 
in the business. Today we take 20 percent more out of the 
tree than ten years ago, and will so long as it pays to go into 
the rough timber. 

I have had a number of photographs taken which I want to 
circulate, showing in a way the cnaracter of logging over ten 
years ago, the condition of our logged off lands and the stand 
of timber that we are cutting. Operating with heavy Shea 
locomotives, fifty to sixty tons, over 3 to 10 percent grades to 
altitudes of 1,800 feet and over, you will note that it costs 
something to handle timber in our country. 

Our loggers are now gathered together in annual confer- 
ences to exchange ideas and methods, and I can not but feel 
that our forest fire associations and loggers’ associations have 
all been stimulated in their organization by our lumber 
association. 

I have felt that we have need for all this effort, and par- 
ticularly for the upbuilding of our National association. 


Protection for Magnificent Resources. 


Washington, with over 200,000,000,000 feet of the finest 
growth of timber that stands; Oregon, with 300,000,000,000 of 
the same growth, have a a development ahead of 
them, as where the timber is thrifty it increases in growth, 
and as values permit will yield more to the acre than is at 
present cruised. 

Keep out the fire, protect the growth, sell everything in 
the tree, and we need not fear our timber resources. 

We insist upon conservation measures that conserve. It Is 
essential that the people realize if there is a market for but 
60 percent of the tree, and a profitable market for only 2 
percent of the best grade, there is bound to be a loss in 
stumpage that can not be stopped. Taxation will not admit 
of leaving the timber standing, and every portion of the tree 
will be sold that can reach a market. 


Some Recommendations. 


I fully appreciate the necessity of wide publicity of facts 
concerning the lumber business, and believe it can best be 
attained through the National association. 

New markets will be developed as facilities are provided by 
the railroads and canals, but wise laws must be enacted if we 
would preserve to America her standing timber. 

Let the timber speculator, the man with capital, buy all 
the British Columbia timber he can secure. They encourage 
the investment by asking only a part payment when bought, 
and a final payment when cut; but let the Canadian country 
develop as the Canadians’ own needs require. They will never 
allow their country to be stripped of its timber without the 
location in their midst of the thriving towns established by 
saw mills. 

Our country today can not use the total output of our own 
mills at living prices to the manufacturers. hy encourage 
further competition without providing increased markets? 

In the states of Washington and Oregon mills are running 
short time today because they can not get orders to move 
their stocks. 

Let the conditions improve and our states will increas 
their purchasing power tenfold, and the East will find a ready 
market for goods they supply. 

We as manufacturers should see to it that our lumber is 
delivered to the consumer at a price which nets the manu- 
facturer and the retailer a reasonable profit and no more. 

We must encourage the use of our common low grade stock 
Fy —— rates that will place it at reasonable prices before 

e people. 

An intelligent study of the problem of the other fellow {8 
essential to the successful marketing of our product. 





W. W. Scott, of Bridgeport, Ohio, one of the prom! 
ient retailers for the Buckeye state, was in Chicago 
Thursday on bis way home from St. Louis, where he at- 
tended the meeting of the American Lumber Trades 
Congress Monday and Tuesday as a delegate. Mr. Scott 
was accompanied by Mrs. Scott and left for home Thurs 
day evening. 

N. E. Holden, of Danville, Ill., former president of the 
Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Associ 
tion, was a visitor in Chicago this week and was an 1D 
terested spectator at the convention of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

SLB 

Advertising in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN creates neW 
business, revives dull business, rescues lost business, saves 
falling business and preserves all business. 
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MECHANICAL IMPROVEMENTS 








SAW BITS AND HOLDERS. 


The importance of quality of material and excellence 
of manufacture as related to machinery is so well 
recognized by experienced millmen that price is a sec- 
ondary consideration; and when a concern’s reputa- 
tion for excellence has once been established the quality 
of its products is assumed and its machinery and ac- 
cessories are accepted without question. 

E. C. Atkins & Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., who as 
manufacturers of ‘‘silver steel’? saws have a firmly 
established reputation among the sawmill trade, are 
using a very expensive alloy steel, the wear resisting 





ATKINS’ INSERTED SAW TOOTH. 


qualities of which they have found to adapt it admir- 
ably for use in the manufacture of their inserted tooth 
bits and holders. 

This concern reports that great care is taken in the 
analysis as well as in the heat treatment of this steel 
so as to produce points that will hold their proper 
edge and bevel under the most trying conditions. All 
bits and holders are drop forged and great accuracy is 
secured by subjecting the parts to a careful milling 
and grinding. Free samples of the bits and holders 
will be supplied to users for comparative tests. Re- 
quests should be addressed to the home office or to the 
nearest branch. 





A POWERFUL CAR MOVER. 


The tremendous power-developing qualities of the 





compound lever are turned to practical use in the Apple 
ton car mover here illustrated. The placing of cars 
always has been an annoying and expensive operation 
when the distance > | a 

or number of & : \d 

cars is too small =. 

to warrant main- 

taining or using 

a locomotive. The 

power necessary 

to move an empty 

—not to say a ——s : , 
loaded—car on a APPLETON COMPOUND LEVER 
track as uneven CAR MOVER. 

as the usual spur often is so great as to require the serv 
ices of a half-dozen or more men, and reaily causes a 
serious waste of time as well as involving a considerable 
expense, especially in view of the unprofitable nature of 
the work. 

Besides utilizing the compound lever of the Appleton 
mover is so constructed that its power is exerted hori 
zontally to push the car instead of vertically to lift it, as 
in the old ‘‘crowbar.’’ The Appleton mover has at its 
bearing point two square steel spurs set with corners 
to the track and so separated as to engage the soft edges 
of the rail instead of the hardened center, thus giving 
a firm hold. Other advantages possessed by this mover 
are shown in a small circular sent on request by the 
maker, the Appleton Car Mover Company, Appleton, Wis. 





RECENT TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 

Some of the most interesting and attractive of cur- 
rent literature is issued purely for advertising pur- 
poses, to excite an interest in, stimulate a demand for 
and promote the sale of merchandise. As between 
keen, clear cut advertising booklets and the modern 
‘‘problem’’ novel the advertising booklet is to be a 
thousand times preferred. It at least gets somewhere 
and conveys a message that is welcome to the person 
to whom it is addressed. 

Somebody has said that nothing can be well done 
that is not well understood, and if that is true it be- 
hooves the seller to understand and appreciate the 
goods he wishes to sell. But to understand and appre- 
ciate are not enough—he must know how to convey 
his knowledge to the prospective buyer in such a 
manner as to inspire in the latter a like appreciation 
of the goods offered him. 

_The General Roofing Manufacturing Company, of 
East St. Louis, Ill., has issued a series of booklets 
under the title of ‘‘The General’s Campaign’’ that 
embody the established principles that should govern 
in the production of advertising literature and of sell- 
ing talks in general. ‘‘About 90 percent of it is edu- 
cational and 10 percent of it is real advertising of 
the company.’’ Every retailer that sells ready roofing 
—or for that matter, whether he sells it or not—ought 
to read this series of booklets. They constitute a 
course in salesmanship and merchandising. It is hardly 
conceivable that the books can be read without profit, 


The General company’s slogan is ‘‘We’ve got the 
mills; we’ve got the goods and we’ve got the prices 
too’’; its output including a complete line of weather- 
proof roofings and building papers. Every dealer who 
gets on the company’s mailing list will receive adver- 
tising matter that compels attention. 


Lumbermen’s Logging ahd Skidding Harness. 

The Whitney & Sloo Company, Limited, of New 
Orleans, La., maker of lumbermen’s logging and skid- 
ding harness, has just issued a new catalog and price list 
of its products. This company is a manufacturer, jobber 
and exporter of harness and saddlery in all its branches 
and it solicits the trade of sawmill companies and com- 
missary stores, to which copies of its catalog and price 
list will be sent on request. 


Slow Speed, Low Power Exhausters. 


The Sterling Blower Company, Hartford, Conn., has 
published a 12-page booklet illustrating and describing 
its numerous styles of slow speed, low power, steel plate 
exhausters. Tables accompanying the descriptions show 
the sizes and dimensions of the parts of the exhausters 
illustrated. A departure from the customary method of 
indicating the capacity of exhausters is made by the 
Sterling company in that capacity is indicated by the size 
of the pipe a blower is designed properly to provide for, 
instead of indicating the capacity by the approximate 
hight of the housing. The booklet is sent by the Sterling 
Blower Company on request. 


—_—_—o 


TESTING AUTOMOBILES IN THE FACTORY. 


It is more difficult to detect flaws in a completed 
engine and a completed chassis than to discover weak- 
nesses in separate parts. The tests herein described 
are those made in the Rambler factory, which is 
chosen because all parts of the Rambler automobile 
are actually made in this factory and not simply assem- 
bled. One entire building is devoted to motor and 
chassis testing alone in this factory. Seventeen 
dynamos are arranged on seventeen concrete stands, 
each stand making a complete unit, with necessary 
cooling apparatus and means to carry off the exhaust 
gases. In addition there is a reserve stand for experi- 
mental purposes. 

When a motor is completed in the engine assembly 
department, it is picked up by a traveling crane, 
carried to the testing department and placed on one of 
these testing stands. It is first limbered up and then 
tested to establish its horsepower rating and to detect 
its most insignificant faults before it is placed in the 
car. The dynamo first turns the engine until the parts 
are running smoothly. The operation is then reversed 
and the engine is made to drive the dynamo, This 
operation is continued for many hours until the engine 
is thoroughly worked in, when scientific tests are made 
which show if it is delivering its rated horsepower. 
During this test the engine is watched closely and 
any trouble, such as a knocking bearing or noisy géar 
or valve, becomes apparent and is corrected. Before it 
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SUBJECTING COMPLETE RAMBLER TO REAR WHEEL 
TEST. 


leaves this stand the engine must run without vibra- 
tion and noise, 

After the engine is assembled in a chassis, it is 
returned to the testing department and a rear wheel 
test is taken. The car is clamped on two immense 
rollers, from waich a dynamo is driven by means of a 
chain. The power delivered is determined by an 
indicator connected to.the dynamo. This test, which 
is shown in the accompanying illustration, brings to 
light any error in assembly and assures uniform results 
at the rear wheels. 

All Rambler parts are made from raw material in the 
Rambler factory and in addition to testing the com- 
pleted engine, each part that enters into the automo- 
bile goes through the laboratory and is put to physical 
and chemical tests to make sure it comes up to specifi- 
cations. It is only through such exacting manufactur- 
ing requirements that Thomas B. Jeffery & Co., of 
Kenosha, Wis., have put the Rambler in the front 
rank of automobiles. 





Do you know of any trade paper in any other line of 
industry whose members are kept as thoroughly posted 
on every detail of the trade as are the readers of the 
AMERICAN LUMBEBMANT 
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A Letter from 
Sir Thomas Lipton. 


> 196 Cilp Koad. 


( fZ 
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Mr. J. H. Ostrander, 
Optician 

610 Pine Arts Building Chiceg o. 
Dear Mr. Ostrander, 

It gives me the very greatest pleasure te 
testify to the excellence of the glasses with which you have 
Supplied me on various occasions. They are certainly the finest 
I have ever had - I cannot get glasses like them in England 
and your painstaking and ingenious methods of testing the sight 
were quite a revelation to me. 

i am greatly obliged te you for all 
the trouble you have taken in the matter of fitting se and I 
wish you all possible success in your profession, 
With many thanks and best wishes. 
Yours faithfully 











Collect Your | 


Accounts 


Thru the 


Red Book Service 


We've had over 82 years’ experience octocting Duuber ac- 
counts and in serving the lumber field with reliable reports 
on the lumber and woodworking trade, Try our 


Law and Collection Department 
every time a customer fails to regpond when he should. Our 
service is within the means of every one who allows credit to 
either dealers or lumber manufacturers, 


Write for further particulars 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


Established 1876 
77 Jackson Bivd., CHICAGO 116 Nassau St,, NEW YORK 














6 Please mention the American Lumberman 
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Sawyer Goodman Co. 
Make Prompt Shipments of 
WHITE PINE AND BASSWOOD 
BEVELED SIDING, FINISH in all 
Thicknesses, and SHOP LUMBER 


Marinette, re 3: 
———onc 
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INTER-OCEAN STEEL CO. 


Manufacturers For 
Locomotive rRabe Logging 
Tires settee Roads 








Office, Railway Exchange, Chicago. Works, Chicago Heights, Ili, 








you should use the Lumber- 
TO MAKE MONEY man’s Actuary for figuring 
the amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
cost of any number of feet at any given price. Absolutely correct. 





Send for illustrated booklet AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN,. Chicago 
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The CarDal Lumber Co. 


Yellow Pine 


Mills: Pinebur, Miss. 
Our specialty timbers and kiln dried 1" stock. 




















Established 1881 
W. B. CRANE AND COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARDWOOD LUMBER, TIMBER AND TIES 
CEDAR POSTS, YELLOW PINE, FI.i TIMBER 
Specialty: OAK TIMBER, PLANK, ETC. 


General Office, Yards and Planing Mills: 22nd, Sangamon and Morgan Sts. 
Long Distance Phones Canal 3190-3191 


Mills at Falcon, Miss. CHICAGO 





Pilsen Lumber Company 


WHITE PINE, 
HEMLOCK, 





Quick shipments from our 
mills or from a large stock in 
our seven acres of yard at 


Laflin and 22nd Streets, YELLOW PINE, 
CHICAGO. LATH & SHINGLES. 
STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS. 














PAXTON & LIGHTBODY CO. 


613 Monadnock Block, Chicago, Ill. 


Manufacturers of Jobbers of 
HEMLOCK HARRISON YELLOW PINE 
and CEDAR Fir& Red Cedar 








G, LIGHTBODY, Pres. MILLS AT MATTOON, WIS. C. E. CONKLIN. Sec'y.& Treas, 











J. L. LANE & COMPANY 
Commission Lumber 


Send me any Items you wish to Sell. 
108 LaSalle Street Fs CHICAGO, ILL. 








SMITH & ANDERSON 


Manufacturers’ Agents 
Send us any Items you wish to sell. 
Quick Sales of Transit Cars. 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, - - CHICAGO, ILL. 











Lurya-Foster Lumber Co. 


Old Colony Blidg., CHICAGO. 


We Manufacture all 


NORTHERN WOODS 


and Wholesale all 


SOUTHERN WOODS 








LUMBER INSPECTORS 


and cargo tally men on the Pacific coast are paid 
$5 a day and up. “The Practical Lumberman”’, 
by Bernard Brereton, a well known expert, con- 
tains all the necessary information. Correct 
methods of sawing timbers and octagon spars, 
how to figure all kinds of Pacific coast lumber, 
log rules, grading rules, standard weights and 
finished sizes, etc., in Oregon pine, spruce, hem- 
lock, cedar and shingles. Flexible cloth, 119 
pages, pocket size (4x6) sent prepaid for $1.00. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, CHICAGO, ILL. 








LAKE ERIE PORTS 




















FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


Receipts by Lake Numerous and Stocks No Longer 
Low or Broken— Denial of Wholesale Blacklist 
Charge—Building Permits. 


Burra.o, N. Y., May 24.—The lumbermen have been 
busy with receipts of Jake lumber during the last week 
or two and broken stocks have been largely replenished. 
Additions have been made in various kinds of lumber. 
In white pine there has been a scarcity of the higher 
grades and the first boats arriving have brought in some 
excellent stock to the yards of the R. Laidlaw Lumber 
Company, C. M. Betts & Co., Hurd Bros. and others, so 
that there is a much better assortment in this line than 
for some time. 

The action of the government against the alleged 
lumber trust has brought out a good deal of comment 
on the situation among lumbermen and a denial on the 
part of J. N. Seatcherd that any resolution was adopted 
at Pittsburgh, as stated in the newspapers, binding the 
members of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association to refrain from furnishing lumber to whole- 
sale dealers not members of the association. Mr. 
Scatcherd denied that the wholesalers ever maintained 
any blacklist. 

The Buffalo Ad Club, which is affiliated with the 
Chamber of Commerce, is making a campaign to secure 
the location in this city of branch furniture factories 
and correspondence has been carried on with some of 
the leading manufacturers at Grand Rapids with this end 
in view. The main argument is the superior shipping 
facilities here and the large hardwood lumber stocks 
that are available. ‘The new industries committee of 
the chamber hopes that some excellent results will follow 
the campaign. 

Building permits for the week numbered seventy 
three, with thirty-six. frame dwellings. The total costs 
amounted to $216,500. The amount is less than last week, 
but about up to recent averages. 

The initial receipt of the season by lake for Graves, 
Manbert, George & Co. amounts to about 3,000,000 feet 
of white pine. The firm has no fault to find with the 
extent of its box business, the mill being run to its 
capacity with several large contracts to be filled. 

Ashton MeNeil, son of Peter McNeil, of the MeNeil 
Lumber Company, has taken a position with the com- 
pany and will travel through the state: Two cargoes of 
hemlock will arrive at the company’s yard this week. 

-alen & Burns have engaged C. O. Maus as their 
eastern representative. He will look after the firm’s 
business in yellow pine and other lumber, with head- 
quarters at Philadelphia. 

The break in the Erie canal which has been holding 
up traffic lately has assumed a serious aspect and several 
hundred men are at work repairing it. The break is at 
Bushnell’s basin and a canal official states that it will 
be several weeks before it can be repaired so that boats 
can pass east or west with safety. 

One of the largest building contracts that has been 
let in this city for some time has been awarded to 
Mosier & Summers for the Catholie cathedral, which will 
be built at Delaware avenue and Utica street. The cost 
of the structure will be about $600,000 and ground will 
be broken about June 15. 

Montgomery Bros. & Co. have three cargoes of white 
pine en route to this port. The door business of the 
firm has not been affected by the planing mil! strike, as 
only a few hands left work. 





TRADE AT TOLEDO. 


Lumbermen Not Complaining, Yet Looking for Im- 
provement in Business—Retail Branch Satisfactory— 
Activity in Building. 


ToLEDO, OHIO, May 24.—The situation in local lum 
ber cireles, while not what it might be in several lines, 
continues generally fair and lumbermen say, taking 
into account the existing conditions prevailing through 
the country, they have no complaint to make. All, how- 
ever, are waiting and hoping for the ‘‘loosening up’’ 
which it is thought will take place soon. Wholesale 
concerns report prices holding up strong in white pine, 
without any indications of a break. There is only a 
reasonable supply on the market and that in good de 
mand, Hardwood is having only fair calls and in sev 
eral cases purchasers want the shipments delayed. 
Hemlock is strong and moving at firm prices. Stocks 
on hand are light and shipments are being made with 
considerable irregularity. Lath have had heavy demand 
within the last few weeks with prices holding firm. 
Shingles are fair. 

Retail dealers say that trade continues excellent. Con- 
siderable building has been in progress all spring, 
which has stimulated trade appreciably, and all this in 
face of a strike of many of the building workers. 
It is thought if the season had passed without a strike 
this spring would have made a record for building 
operation in this vicinity. At present there are $4,000,- 
000 invested in building operations. Permits issued dur 
ing the last week show that building is still active. The 
total permits issued for new work amounted to $57,080, 
which, aside from one $9,000 business block and sev 
eral dwellings of only medium value, consists of altera- 
tions and other unimportant constructions, 

George L. Freeman, of Kelsey & Freeman, wholesale 
and retail lumber dealers, says that business is better 
than at this time last year but that it requires much 


greater effort to get the response. The men on the 
road are meeting with good results. 

Ben L. Stephens, of Shaffmaster & Stephens, wholesale 
lumber, says trade is good, considering existing condi- 
tions, and expects freer buying in the near future. 

©. W. Green, of the Long-Bell Lumber Company, says 
business is fair and freer movement will come shortly. 

Charles W. Riegel, of the Phoenix Box Factory, says 
conditions are not right for good business and can not 
be expected for some time. 

E. H. Wean, of the Empire Lumber Company, whole 
sale and retail, says business is good but hard to get. 
He takes an optimistic view of the situation and ex 
pects early improvement. 

James V. Davidson, of the Davidson-Gallmeyer Lum- 
ber Company, wholesale, says white pine and hemlock 
has been fairly good and that prices are holding firm 
and strong. 

The Western Manufacturing Company, manufacturer 
and retail dealer, is laying a foundation for an ad- 
dition, 83x200 feet and three stories high. The new 
structure will be an exact duplicate of the present 
building of the company and when completed will give 
it a plant extending from Walnut to Vine street, 
half a block back from Water street. The new improve: 
ment will cost about $13,000 and be constructed of brick 
When completed the Western company will have cov- 
ered floor space of over 90,000 square feet. 





FROM THE FOREST CITY. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, May 22.—-The Cleveland Board of 
Lumber Dealers has invited Don Carlos Ellis, assistant 
Chief Forester of the United States, to address its mem- 
bers May 29. 

The first outing of the Cleveland Lumber Club for 
the season was held at the grounds of the Roadside Club, 
Saturday, May 20. The club was invited to enjoy the 
club’s hospitality through the courtesy of John Jenks, 
of the Alpha Lumber Company. During the afternoon a 
ball game was played between Peitch’s ‘‘Stars’’ and 
Gynn’s ‘‘Moons.’’ The score was 22 to 20 in favor of 
the Moons. After the game a dinner was served and a 
vote of thanks was extended to Mr. Jenks. The elub 
accepted an invitation from the Buffalo dealers to play 
ball. 





THE EMPIRE STATE 











FROM THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 


Flat Denial to Charge of Price Agreement—Break in 
Embankment Delays Canal Shipments of Lumber— 
Lumber Tonnage Scarce. 

NortH TONAWANDA, N. Y., May 23.—Trade conditions 
are not as favorable as they were expected to be but most 
dealers are doing enough business to keep them fairly 
busy. 

Carlton M. Smith, of Smith, Fassett & Co., who was one 
of the committee that approved of the Pittsburgh agree- 
ment on which Attorney-General Wickersham is basing 
much of the case against the socalled lumber trust, denies 
that the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
ever attempted to establish prices or regulate the prices 
charged for lumber. He said that some of the members 
might have expressed a desire for higher prices, but that 
was as far as it went. For himself he would like to 
see prices higher, in view of the close margin at which 
stock is now being disposed of, and he expressed the be- 
lief that advances would be made as the output continued 
to decrease. 

The towpath side of the Erie canal, seven miles east of 
Rochester, went out Friday night for a distance of 150 
feet. The break will delay navigation for from three to 
four weeks. Four boatloads of lumber from the Tona- 
wandas for eastern delivery are being held at Hulberton, 
twenty-eight miles west of Rochester. Much stock has 
arrived at the Tonawandas for delivery over the canal 
to Albany and New York consignees and the delay in 
navigation will be keenly felt by the shippers. 

Demand for lumber tonnage has made it necessary for 
some shippers to pay as high as $2.50 from the head of 
the lakes. This rate is being paid only by the shippers 
who failed to contract for vessels before the opening of 
navigation. Where contracts were made shippers are not 
paying over $2.25. 

The Eastern Lumber Company has received 2,500,000 
feet of lumber so far this season, which is perhaps the 
largest amount to arrive for any of the local dealers. 
The stock was brought down on the steamer Bradley 
and barges Paige and Goshawk, and the company has 
four boats loading at upper lake ports. 

The Northern Lumber Company will get its first lumber 
of the season by vessel this week. The steamer Curtis 
and barge 7'uxbury are on their way down the lakes with 
approximately 1,400,000 feet. 

The steamer Zillah arrived Saturday with 500,000 feet 
of white pine for Silverthorne & Co., the first of the 
season for this company. 

The R. T. Jones Lumber Company got down its first 
stock of the season last week, the barge Redington arriv- 
ing with 900,000 feet of white pine. 





FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


NEw YorK, May 22.—Trade develops at a very mod-+ 
erate rate and conditions the last week have been such 
that the market is looking for a slight impetus. The 
building situation is not as active as at the corre 
sponding period last year, there being a considerable 
falling off in the value of permits, but it is believed that 
henceforth a substantial gain will be registered. The 
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number of permits issued last week was 463, valued at 
over $5,800,000. 

W. L. Sykes, of the Emporium. Lumber Company, 
Keating Summit and Galeton, Pa., called on the local 
manager, W. E. Van Wert, 1 Madison avenue, during 
the week. Mr. Sykes reports a betterment in the hard- 
wood situation. 

W. A. Holt, of the Holt Lumber Company, Oconto, 
Wis., was in this city during the week. Among other 
visitors were L. E. Reighard, Mt. Mitchell Lumber 
Company, Swannanoa, N. C.; E, E. Goodlander, Good- 
lander-Robertson Lumber Company, Memphis, Tenn.; 
Cc. D. Gibbs, Stack-Gibbs Lumber Company, Spokane, 
Wash., who called on the company’s local selling agent, 
A. E. Lane, 1 Madison avenue; I. E. Parker, Mershon, 
Eddy, Parker Company, Saginaw, Mich., and A. L. 
Stone, of Nicola, Stone & Myers Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 





IN THE ADIRONDACKS. 


HincKLEy, N. Y., May 20.—Conditions in the Adiron 
dacks remained unfavorable as to fire peril until the rains 
of the 19th and 20th, when a drop in temperature 
brought hard showers and hail. The work of fire fight- 
ing has progressed to a point where it is clear that the 
system of the forest, fish and game commission is an 
improvement over the old method. It is evident that 
great strides will be made in the formulating of im 
proved plans for putting out fires. It is probable that a 
prime preventive of the future will be of the nature of 
chemical water in portable tanks. 


THE KEYSTONE STATE 


QUAKER CITY NEWS. 














Local Organization of Lumbermen Made Co-defendant 
in Government Suit—Belated Buyers Forced to Pay 
Premiums for Prompt Shipments. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 22.—It has been many a day 
since as live a topic has been discussed locally as the 
government’s recently entered action against the socalled 
‘‘lumber trust,’?? in which the Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of Philadelphia is a codefendant. 

William C. MacBride, president of the local association, 
has made the following statement for publication: 

The Philadelphia Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
meets once a month in the rooms of the Philadelphia Lum- 
bermen’s Exchange, 1420 Chestnut street. This association 
makes no agreements on blacklists of any kind with the 
Eastern States Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, with 
which it is affiliated. The Eastern States Lumber Dealers’ 
Association meets but once a year, usually in New York city. 
The government allegations concerning blacklists are ridicu- 
lous. ‘There is absolutely no foundation for the statements 
that wholesalers and retailers are branded poachers or 
scalpers and illegitimate dealers or violators of the rules 
of the association. : ‘ : 

The Philadelphia Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association is 
an organization for the interchange of opinion and asso- 
ciation which will mutually benefit all the members. We 
have about forty-two concerns in the association; most of 
them also belong to the Lumbermen’s Exchange of Phila- 
delphia. Further than to say that the local organization 
is in no way connected with any conspiracy I can say noth- 
ing more than to add that the government’s agents must 
have been misinformed in gathering evidence. ‘ 

Edward F. Henson, whose retail business and associa- 
tion with numerous organizations entitles him to speak 
with authority, says: 

The government is wasting its time. 
wrong in any way. ‘There has been no combination to 
raise prices. Such a thing could not live a month. There 
has been no boycotting. We are free to buy and sell where 
we please. 

The general tone of business locally is fully as strong 
as it was a week ago. In hardwoods, and in North Caro- 
lina and yellow pine, ordinarily shrewd buyers, who were 
deceived by the outlook in the early spring, are paying 
premiums for quick shipments. Building lumber is mov- 
ing more freely. During the week 206 permits were 
issued, covering 359 operations valued at $1,166,365. 

J. Hampton Moore, national representative, is still 
ardently at work for the advancement of this port. Last 
Saturday he took a large delegation of representatives 
down the Delaware river in the pilot boat Philadelphia 
on a tour of inspection of the progress which has been 
made in deepening the channel to the sea. Representative 
Moore seized the opportunity to point out to the visiting 
legislators the urgent need for further federal appropria 
tions in order that the channel may be completed and kept 
clear to a depth of thirty feet permanently. Accom- 
panying the visitors were representatives of local trades 
and commercial bodies. 

The state forestry commission has decided to plant 
from 150,000 to 200,000 pine seedlings in Lycoming 
county. One shipment made recently from Reedsville 
contained 70,000 small trees for the Lycoming county 
experiment. 


We have done no 


SMOKY CITY TRADE NOTES. 

PrrrspurGH, Pa., May 22.—An interesting development 
of the last week is the announcement that the United 
Lumber Company, of Uniontown, of which the Palmer & 
Semans Lumber Company, this city, is affiliated, has 
(lecided to take over extensive timber holdings in Somer 
set county to develop which the company will construct 
4 fine hardwood mill at Humbert, and will develop the 
coal veins under this timber. 

Bemis & Vosburgh say trade has improve‘. 

EK. V. Babeock & Co., the Forest Lumber Company, 
the American Lumber & Manufacturing Company, the 
German Company, the Willson Bros. Lumber Company, 
and the Breitwieser-Wilson Company—all these concerns 
report a fairly active demand for all grades of lumber. 

The Flint, Erving & Stoner Company expresses the 
Opinion that the worst of the dull period is over. 

The J. L. Lytle Lumber Company reports that a 


searcity of cars along the Baltimore & Ohio railroad in 
West Virginia has eaused some trouble in making prompt 
shipments. The company reports business conditions 
generally better. The mills of this company are operat- 
ing to capacity and are making a fine record in pro- 
duction. 
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THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 


Recent Arrivals of Lumber by Water—Building Con- 
crete Saw Mill—Hardwood Mills All in Motion— 
Hemlock Situation. 

Bay City, Micu., May 22.—Wickes Bros., of Sag- 
inaw, are constantly in the field buying and selling 
mill machinery. They have a crew of men removing 
the machinery from the H. J. Featherstone mill at Hale. 

The steamer Jay Gould and barge Grampian came in 
late in the week from Duluth with lumber for Handy 
Bros. The steamer brought 659,800 feet and the barge 
1,073,295 feet. The steamer Homer Warren and schoon- 
ers 7. H. Cahoon and White & Friant are expected in 
today from Lake Superior, with about 1,500,000 feet of 
lumber for Saginaw parties. The steamer  Langell 
Boys and schooner Jackson are loading lumber at Blind 
River and John Island, Ont., for the Mershon, Eddy, 
’arker Company, of Saginaw. The Ogemaw and con 
sorts Fillmore and Katie Brainerd are on their way 
over from Georgian bay with 1,500,000 feet for Foss & 
Co., of Bay City. ; 

The Fletcher Paper Company, at Alpena, is building a 
concrete saw mill, 30x170 feet, of double the capacity 
of the old wooden plant which it will replace. 

The Nester Estate, of Detroit, will manufacture about 
5,000,000 feet of lumber at its mill at Baraga this sea 
son. The bulk of its operations, however, are at Thessa 
lon, where it has a mill the annual output of which is 
25,000,000 feet. 

Work of construction of the plant of the losco Tur 
pentine Company, at Oscoda, has started. The main 
building will be 40x100, in which twelve retorts will be 
installed. These are being manufactured by the Me- 
Kinnon Boiler & Iron Company, at Bay City. It will 
distill from norway pine stumps turpentine, tar, three 
grades of pine oils, steel structural paint and creosote. 
The company has contracted for the stumps on 1,500 
acres of land and it is estimated it can get enough raw 
material in the form of stumps from the H. M. Loud & 
Sons Company and other concerns to keep the plant busy 
the next fifty years. 

The hardyood trade, which enjoyed a boom during the 
winter and early spring months, has eased up a little. 
Basswood has been the only soft spot in the trade since 
last season. The mills, however, are all in motion and 
more than 100 cars of logs reach the mills on the river 
every day. 

There is a moderate trade in hemlock and dealers are 
well supplied, as fully half the output of the mills in 
eastern Michigan is hemlock. Piece stuff is held at $15 
and $16 and boards at $17 and $18. 





MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 


Mill Fast Nearing Completion Considered One of the 
Largest and Finest on the River—Post, Pole and 
Tie Contract. 

MENOMINEF, MICH., May 22.—The saw mill of the 
J. W. Wells Lumber Company, when completed, will be 
the largest and finest mill on the river. The entire mill 
is enclosed, the roof is on and the windows are being 
put in. This is the first steel and concrete mill to be 
erected on the Menominee river and will be complete in 
every point of construction and equipment. It is ex 
pected that sawing operations will be started in about 
six weeks. Immense quantities of logs, which have been 
brought in by rail, are piled in the pockets. The equip- 
ment will consist of two band saws, a 54-inch resaw 
with other machinery and a lath, tie and shingle mill. 
Most of the machinery will be new, having been built by 
the Prescott Company, of Menominee. Six carloads 
of machinery were brought from the dismantled mill 
at Wausaukee. The mill will have a capacity of about 
125,000 feet a day. Mr. Wells contemplates the erection 
of a warehouse for storing and sorting the manufactured 
product. This will be built of brick and will be fire 
proof, like all the other buildings at the Wells plant. 
The company is extending its railroad into the timber 
about four miles this season. It brings logs a distance 
of sixty miles from Menominee. The logs are brought 
from Rat river as far as Girard Junction and are then 
taken by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul to Me 
nominee, The plant will give employment to 500 men. 

Frank Buschell, of Lake Linden, recently took a con 
tract to take out 15,000 poles, 35,000 posts and a large 
amount of ties. This material will be cut near Copper 
Harbor. Mr. Buschell recently sold to the National 
Pole Company several thousand poles and ties. The logs 
cut last winter have been sold to Hebard & Son, Pe 
quaming. These will be made into rafts and towed to 
,’Anse, whence they will be shipped during the summer. 
A camp crew of 100 men will be employed by Mr. 
Buschell this summer. 

The Jones & Kerry Lumber Company, of St. Ignace, 
is filling its booms with logs. ‘The last lot of logs 
towed in from the Carp river were from the camps of 
Murray Bros. and Michia & Fogelsonger. 

H. Lukes, of Cheboygan, who recently leased a site 
for a hoop factory from the South Shore Railroad Com- 
pany, near the Kelly & Mayer mill, at Algonquin, has 
begun operation, employing about twenty men. 

Augustus Spies has resigned as president of the 
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Vir, Spruce, Cedar and 
Hemlock 


FROM ASSOCIATED MILLS: 


GRAYS HARBOR LUMBER CO., 
H »quiam, Wash. 
NATIONAL LUMBER & BOX CO., 
Hoquiam, Wash. 
HOQUIAM LUMBER & SHINGLE CO., 
Hoquiam, Wash. 
FEDERAL MILLS CO., 
Aberdeen, Wash, 
WESTERN LUMBER CO., 
Aberdeen, Wash. 
HULBERT MILL CO., 
Aberdeen, Wash. 
DONOVAN LUMBER CO., 
Aberdeen, Wash, 

Ss. E. SLADE LBR. CO., 
Aberdeen, Wash. 
AMERICAN MILL CO., 
Aberdeen, Wash. 

WILSON BROS. & CO., 
Aberdeen, Wash. 

A. J. WEST LUMBER CO., 
Aberdeen, Wash, 
SYVERSON LUMBER & SHGL. CO.,, 
Montesano, Wash. 

KLEEB LUMBER CO., 
South Bend, Wash. 
COLUMBIA BOX & LUMBER CO., 
South Bend, Wash. 
CREECH BROS. LUMBER CO., 
Raymond, Wash. 
QUINAULT LUMBER CO., 
Raymond, Wash. 
WILLAPA LUMBER CO., 
Raymond, Wash. 

CLERIN & HAMILTON LBR. CO., 
Raymond, Wash. 


Combined Annual Capacity: 
1,000,000,000 Feet Lumber, 
225,000,000 Pieces Lath, 

300,000,000 Shingles. 
















SEND peaks WE 
US MON, NEED 
YOUR LYA THE 
ORDERS ~ £ MONEY 


General Sales Office, 


ABERDEEN, WASH. 





DISTRICT SALES MANAGERS: 


J. SINE, - Marquette Bidg., Chicago 
G.CRULL, - - Securities Bidg., Des Moines, la, 
3324 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Long Bidg., Kansas City, Mo, 


.J. BONEKEMPER, Little Block, Lincoin, Neb, 
C.H. DITEWIG, ; P.O. Box 1269, Spokane, Wash, 
T.P. WHITE, 903 First Nat’! Bank Bidg., Denver, Colo. 
T.W. TEBB, - - - - Tacoma, Wash, 
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Law for Lumbermen. 


Every Lumberman has frequentoccasion to investi- 
gate the law relating to some phase of lumbering or 
lumber sales. Consulting a lawyer means expense 
which, in minor matters can be avoided. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN now has in course of 
preparation a volume covering important decisions in 
lumber cases from which the lumberman can get a 
working knowledge of the law relating to all sorts of 
lumber transactions. This work will be similar in 
character to ‘‘ Law for Lumbermen,”’ published in 
1902, but much more complete. It will be issued 
about August 1, under the title 


The Law of Lumbering 
and Lumber Sales 


and will be a reference work of great value to lum- 
bermen and attorneys who specialize in lumber cases. 

The price of this work will be $3, postpaid, but 
orders received prior to July 1 will be accepted at 
$2.50. This reduced price is offered in order to de- 
termine in advance of publication the size of the 
edition. 

Fill out and mail this blank and your order will be 
entered at the advance of publication price. 











1911. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 
Please enter our order for. copies 


“The Law of Lumbering’’ at the special price of 
$2.50 avolume, payable on delivery. 








, Addu 
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Resawed Fables 


By DOUGLAS MALLOCH 





A new book by “ the lumberman poet.” 

A prose book, full of humor. 

The funniest book ever written about the 
lumber business. 

(Or any other business.) 

Wisdom, in the garb of wit. 

Wit, in the guise of wisdom. 

Shows the sunny side of lumbermen’s troubles, 

Just hard sense and laughs. 

Price—one dollar, even, postpaid. 

(A dollar bill will do.) 


Published by the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


431 So. Dearborn St. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 








The American Lumberman Telecode. 


A systematic and practical arrangement of telegraphic ae - 
e of eac’ 
cle of lumber manufactured. Adapted toall branches of the 


— phrases, sentences and each size of each 


lumber trade; 412 pages; 6x9 inches; 61,427 words, 
Price, postpaid, $5.00. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 














Marinette & Menominee Paper Company and is suc- 
ceeded as president and general manager by H. A. J. 
Upham, of Milwaukee. Mr. Spies retains his interests 
in the company and will continue to be a member of the 
board of directors. His resignation is due to his desire 
to give more time and attention to his personal affairs. 

Charles Sage, who for nearly a year has been in charge 
of the office at the Atlas mill, of the Kimberly-Clark 
Lumber Company, Appleton, has been transferred to the 
general offices of the company at Neenah. He is suc- 
ceeded by L. O. Dubois, of Appleton. 

It is rumored that the suit of the Menominee River 
Lumber Company against the Squattertown settlers is 
due to the desire of the corporation to build a big dock 
on the bay shore. It is said that the company is heavily 
interested in mineral lands and that the proposed dock 
will be used to ship ore. 

Oconto is threatened by .a flood, owing to a portion of 
the dam at Stiles giving away. There are millions of 
feet of logs in the different landings above Oconto and 
should these get a start on the crest of a flood the city 
would be in grave datiger. 





NORTHERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 


MANISTIQUE, MIcH., May 22.—The Pine river log drive 
is out and the main Menominee river drive of 60,000,000 
feet will start today, according to a despatch from 
Supt. William Stephenson, of the Menominee River Boom 
Company. 

The Khoda Emily took down 52,095 feet of white pine 
the last week from Little Current, Ont., to Milwaukee, 
Wis. The cargo was for August Beck & Co. The duty 
was $1.25 a thousand feet. The barges Hattie E. Wells 
and Godfrey are loading at the Crawford docks at Cedar 
River with lumber for Tonawanda, N. Y. 

The Fence river log drive is making good progress in 
charge of Dykes & Bennett. The drive contains several 
million feet of cedar and many thousand cords of pulp- 
wood. 

To promote the settlement of the cutover timber lands 
in northern Michigan and other northern territory, 
President Pennington, of the Soo line, has set aside 
$25,000 to assist in perfecting a stump pulling machine 
that carries with it a road making machine. From five 
to eight acres of stump land can be cleared in a day. 
It is estimated that cost of road building will be about 
$1 a rod after the stumps have been removed. The 
engine of the machine is of eighty horsepower and weighs 
forty tons. A crew of ten men is required and the cost 
of stump pulling is from $10 to $15 an acre compared 
with $30 to $40 by the older and much slower method. 
The cost of the machine is about $7,500. Half a dozen 
stumps may be pulled at once by means of a system of 
large cables operating on large drums. 

There is a good demand for lumber vessels from the 
head of Lake Superior. Some odd cargoes from the 
head of the lakes to Lake Erie were offered at $2.37 or 
12 cents above ‘the going rate. 

Activity is reported from the Duluth market. Two 
million feet of No. 3 and better has been sold to go 
down the lakes, half to Cleveland and half to Tona- 
wanda. One million feet of No. 4 boards also has been 
sold in addition to 300,000 feet of miscellaneous stock. 
It is reported that deals involving 2,500,000 more feet 
are in progress. 





CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES, 


Retailers Find Business Good—Building Situation Un- 
usually Satisfactory—Active Demand from Auto- 
mobile Body Manufacturers—Big Lake Cargo. 


Detroit, Micu., May 23.—Detroit’s forty or more re- 
tail yards are all busy and the proprietors say they are 
well pleased with conditions. The opening of subdivisions 
in the outlying districts in the last few weeks has given 
a decided impetus to home building and building condi- 
tions generally are more satisfactory than they were af 
this time last year. 

The automobile business is showing signs of quickened 
activity. Demand for pleasure cars is better than was 
looked for sixty days ago and most of the factories are 
busy. This naturally helps the body builders and, in 
turn, the dealers who supply the body builders with 
lumber. 

The government’s suit against the Eastern States 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association has not caused any 
alarm among the members of the Michigan Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, to which some reference has 
been made in the dispatches from Washington, D. C. 
Detroit members of the association say they have nothing 
to fear as they have never attempted to regulate prices or 
dictate terms. The wholesalers are inclined to look lightly 
on the suit, characterizing the government’s charges as 
a joke. 

What is said to be the largest cargo to arrive this 
season is being unloaded at the Brownlee-Kelly Com- 
pany’s docks from the steel steamer Ketcham, which 
brought 1,100,000 feet of hemlock and hardwood from 
Lake Superior. The barge King is expected to arrive 
tomorrow with a full cargo of hemlock and the Mowatt 
is loading at Cheboygan for the same concern. 

The steamer Emma FE. Thompson is due shortly with 
paving cedar for W. E. Currie from Soo river. Other 
vessels scheduled to arrive within the next week or ten 
days are the steamer C. W. Chamberlin, with a full cargo 
of lath for the Duttwiler Lumber Company; the steamer 
Maine, with 300,000 feet of lumber for E. B. Foss & Co.; 
the barge F. M. Knapp, with a cargo for the Manufac- 
turers’ Lumber Company and C. W. Kotcher; the steamer 
Tempest, from Grand Marais, with lumber for the Lowrie 
& Robinson Lumber Company, and consort Ida Keith, 
with hemlock for C. W. Kotcher, and the barge Mel 
bourne, from Georgian bay, with a mixed cargo for the 
Lowrie & Robinson Lumber Company, 





WISCONSIN 


CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 











Flow of Wisconsin Streams Not Affected by Timber 
Cutting, According to Engineering Authority—Lum- 
ber Trust Bugaboo—Trade Situation. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS., May 23.—That the cutting of tim- 
ber in Wisconsin has had no material effect either favor 
able or unfavorable on high or low water flow in streams 
or in the regularity of the flow, and that the flow of 
Wisconsin streams has not changed during the last 
thirty-five years except as the rainfall and accompany- 
ing temperature have changed from year to year, are 
the rather unusual conclusions reached by Prof. Daniei 
W. Mead, of the college of engineering of the University 
of Wisconsin in a bulletin recently published by the uni 
versity, entitled, ‘‘The Flow of Streams and the Fac- 
tors that Modify It, With Special Reference to Wiscon- 
sin Conditions.’’ As bills have been introduced in the 
state legislature providing for a tax on water powers of 
the state to secure funds for reforesting the heac- 
waters of streams in order to increase and equalize the 
flow of water, Professor Mead’s statistics and con- 
clusions in the 175-page bulletin are of particular in- 
terest. 

In speaking of tlie reported investigation by the 
government of the socalled lumber trust in the Fast, 
Paul Lachmund, of Milwaukee, secretary of the Wis- 
consin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, said: 

Recent exposures, magazine articles and legislation against 
many of the socalled trusts have given the public an idea 
that in every large business or industry there is but one 
idea—unreasonable restraint of trade. For this reason it 
will be absolutely necessary to educate people to the truth 
of the assertion that there is no lumber trust. If this agita- 
tion is continued much longer it will mean only one thing: 
the elimination of the retail dealer—the middleman. It 
would ruin thousands of retail merchants in this country, 
just as direct sales in other lines would ruin the hardware 
merchant, the grocer, the dry goods merchant and others. 
Wherever there are restrictive conditions in the lumber 
trade, you will find that they are the result of an attempt 
to prevent the wholesaler from selling direct to the con- 
sumer, 

Milwaukee lumbermen are watching with interest the 
developments in the yellow pine situation and orders are 
being placed carefully in this line until the market be- 
comes more settled. Hemlock is holding its own, al- 
though the movement is not large. Trade is fair in the 
hardwood line, but there is a general tendency to wait 
for new stocks to make their appearance in the belief 
that lower quotations may be listed. Stocks in birch, 
maple and upper grades of other lines are scarce. 

The Mohr-Stotzer Lumber Company, of Holt, which 
recently suffered the loss of its band mill by fire, is 
preparing to erect a rotary saw mill to take its place. 
This will enable the company to saw 2,000,000 feet of 
logs already cut and will take care of the year’s cut- 
ting of standing timber. 

I. P. Witter, well known lumberman of Grand Rapids, 
this state, has been elected president and E. P. Arpin, 
another prominent lumbermen, has been chosen vice 
president of the recently organized Grand Rapids Com- 
mercial Club. 

David Goshaw has begun the erection of a plant at 
Chippewa Falls for the manufacture of table stock. 
Later in the year Mr. Goshaw plans to add a box manu- 
facturing department. 

The Bell-Dauber Machine Company, recently organized 
at Oshkosh, has increased its capital stock to $30,000 and 
has bought the Williamson-Libbey property, on which 
it will begin the erection of a machine shop. The com- 
pany will manufacture dowel door and other wood- 
working machinery, a specialty later to be made of fur- 
niture equipment. The main building of the new plant 
will be 120x46 feet and there will be a separate foundry 
building. The contract has been awarded and it is 
hoped to have the plant in operation within two months’ 
time. 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 


MARINETTE, WIS., May 22.—Herman Sasman, of Klon- 
dyke, will put in a planing mill and will manufacture 
flooring, shiplap and other kinds of building material. 

The first installment of machinery for the plant of the 
Kreiter Piano Company will arrive within the week and 
will include planer, veneer scraper, glue spreader, sander, 
double cutoff saw and band saw. A concrete floor has 
been put in the mill room of the old Stevens Manufae- 
turing Company’s plant, which will be utilized, a stack 
is being erected and the old engines and boilers put in 
shape. 

The Green Bay Barker Company, of Green Bay, has 
established a plant for the manufacture of its barking 
machines at Brantford, Ont., and Fred Libert has taken 
charge of it. The company has just received an order 
for seven machines from Finland, having shipped over 
thirty machines to that country. 

It is reported that the Weyerhaeuser interests have sold 
200,000 acres of the Musser-Santry Lumber Company 
lands in Douglas county to James R. Newell, a big lum- 
ber operator of St. Paul, Minn., for $1,000,000. 

The Menasha Pulp & Paper Company, which recently 
developed a water power near Ladysmith on the Flam- 
beau river, is utilizing ‘‘ poverty wood,’’ the waste from 
eutover timber lands, and is making it into pulp. The 
wood brings $1.40 a cord at the Menasha company’s mill, 

The 3-masted schooner Arendal loaded 600,000 feet 
of lumber at the N. Ludington docks the last. week. The 
steamer City of New Baltimore and the barge JZilden 
loaded at the same docks. The schooner Butcher Boy 
loaded at the Sawyer-Goodman docks, 
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IN NORTHERN WISCONSIN. 

RHINELANDER, WIS., May 22.—If other sections of the 
United States are getting as much rain as is Oneida 
county, there need be no fear of a crop’s shortage. The 
farmers are happy and business men are pleased with the 
outlook. 

The Rhinelander Produce & Cold Storage Company will 
erect a concrete cold storage and potato shipping sta- 
tion. A few new residences are under way also. This 
promises to be a more prosperous building season than 
usual, 

All the mills in this district are running. 
fair, especially in pine and hemlock. 
quiet, with prices firm. 

The Rhinelander Refrigerator Company has all the 
orders it can fill this year. This concern has been very 
successful under the present management. 

The Robbins Lumber Company plans to utilize the 
waste that is now destroyed in the burner, turning it into 
steam and thence into electricity for commercial purposes. 


IN THE HEMLOCK COUNTRY. 

MELLEN, WIs., May 23.—The lumber carriers Mohegan, 
Luety, Bottsford, Annabel Wilson and Aloka have been 
loaded at the Stearns mill in Washburn during the last 
week. Lumber shipments have been brisk and a large 
amount of stock will find its way down the lakes this 
season. 

Fifield has increased its population materially since 
the starting of the Central Lumber Company and the 
Patterson Bros. mills within the last two weeks. 

The Withee Lumber & Fuel Company has a crew at 
work making a new and larger set of silo forms. It has 
a crew at work at Maplehurst installing a blower in the 
Squaw Creek Lumber Company’s mill. 


Demand is 
Hardwoods are 





The Ogema Lumber Company’s saw mill will finish 
its cut in about two weeks. 
The Rib Lake Lumber Company will start a bark 


camp in a few days and needs seventy-five men to 


peel bark. 
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Recent Rains Make Driving Conditions All That Can 
Be Desired—Passing of Famous Old Mill.—General 
Improvement Noted. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 24. 

ming in this city once more next week. ‘The rains have 
come and the Mississippi is rising. At Brainerd a rise 
of two feet has been registered. The rear of the first 
drive has been taken over the St. Cloud dam and logs 
will be running into this city by the latter part of the 
week. As soon as the first drive is in the mills will be 
able to start. The first drive has about 25,000,000 feet, 
and a second drive below Brainerd will follow if the 
stage continues to be favorable. 

The Itasea Lumber Company, having sold all its logs 
to the Northland Pine Company, has closed its local mill. 
One side of the mill was put in operation a few days 
to clean up logs left in the pool last fall, and everything 
was sawed up, including the boom logs. The finish was 
made the occasion of a little ceremony Friday, when 
H. ©. Akeley, head of the company, took the lever and 
stood on the carriage to saw the last log. The passing 
of this mill, formerly known as the Akely mill, leaves 
only three to saw here for the regular season. They are 
the Northland Pine, the Carpenter-Lamb on the Kast 
side, to be operated by the Northland Pine Company, and 
the ©. A, Smith mills. The Smith company has a 
supply of deadheads coming in besides its own logs. It 
is expected that the mills in operation will saw day and 
night for the season. 

About 10,000,000 logs belonging to the mills below 
Minneapolis are in the river above this city and prac- 
tically all of them are in the first two drives under way. 
When they have been turned over to the St. Paul boom 
and made into rafts, it will mark the passing of the 
St. Paul boom and of the rafting from that point down 
the Mississippi. Logs belonging to other companies have 
heen bought by local mills. The St. Paul Boom Com 
pany has sent out about 3,000,000 feet in rafts this 
spring, being logs that arrived late last season. 

Business conditions in general show considerable im 
provement since the ranks gave reassurance as to ¢rop 
prospects. Lumber demand from a wholesale stand 
point has not increased much, as retailers are working on 
short stocks and only buying as they find it necessary. 
The volume of sales has increased, but is still lighter 
than normal. 

Reports of sixty-three mills on April business to Secre 
tary H. 8. Childs, of the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, show a decrease in lumber shipments. Last 
year in April shipments were 139,363,703 feet, and this 
year 112,005,006 feet. The decrease is 27,358,697 feet 
or 19.6 percent. Lath shipments were 51,496,105 com 
pared with 30,261,800 last year. Production for April 
was 109,722,132 feet, compared with 109,883,436 feet in 
the same month last year, a decrease of 161,304 feet. 
Lath production was 30,987,790 compared with 26,229,000 
last year. 


Saw mills will be hum 
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IN AND AROUND CLOQUET. 

CLOQUET, MINN., May 22.—Reports show that crop con 
ditions are very favorable and it is felt that another 
favorable month in this respect will insure a heavy trade 
in lumber for the last half of the year. Headway has 
been made in completing assortments of stock and the 
first cut of the season is rapidly getting into shipping 
condition, so that no diffieulty will be experienced in 
handling mixed car orders. 

The heavy rainfall of the last week has eliminated 


all doubt as to a sufficient supply of logs to keep the 
mills going throughout the season, All the streams trib- 
utary to the St. Louis are running full, making condi- 
tions for driving better than they were at any time last 
year. As none of the driving crews had been laid off 
when the rains set in, full advantage of the favorable 
stage of water will be taken, and it is stated that all 
logs in the streams will be available. With all doubt 
as to log supply removed one source of uncasiness dis- 
appears and demand on the part of the trade will be the 
determining factor as to volume of business to be done 
by Cloquet mills during the balance of the year. 

8. B. Detwiler arrived in Cloquet last week from the 
state school of forestry to take the position of forester 
at the state experimental station. The position was made 
vacant recently by the resignation of Dillon P. Tierny, 
who was appointed assistant state forester. Savage & 
Sanborn, of Cloquet, have the contract for clearing the 
fire lines on the forestry tract and for clearing ten acres 
of land for seed beds and nursery purposes. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


Option Out on Season’s Cut—Electric Motor Engine 
Installed in Yard—lLog Rolling Contest — Heavy 
Rains in Northern Minnesota. 
DuLuTH, MINN., May 24.—An option 

season’s cut of white pine, No. 3 and hetter, to be 
manufactured by the Vermilion Lumber Company at 
Tower, Minn., and the amount involved is, in round 
numbers, 2,000,000 feet. Some other deals are in prog- 
ress, involving at least an equal amount, but on the 
whole business for the week has been quiet. The season 
opened with charters for lumber cargoes at $2.50, but 
boats are now offered at $2.25. 

The Virginia & Rainy Lake Company has installed at 
its yards in Virginia an electrie motor engine for haul- 
ing lumber to the planing mill. Tracks are laid through 
all the yards so that the engine can reach any point 
where lumber is piled. The company is planning the 
construction of more tramways. The company main- 
tains fifty two miles of tramways and the new planing 
mill, which is said to be the largest of its kind in the 
world, having a daily capacity of 750,000 feet, is run- 
ning steadily. The company has about 1,200 men in 
the woods and on the drives and three trainloads of logs 
are delivered daily at Virginia. The big saw mill, 
which was shut down for minor repairs after running 
steadily for seventeen months, will 
next week with the usual two shifts. 
factures 600,000 feet every twenty-four lours when in 
operation. The smaller mill is working day and night 
and is producing 200,000 feet a day. 

Much rain continues to fall over northern Minnesota 
and Wisconsin and there is a good stage of water in 
all the streams south of the Minnesota divide. But the 
rivers that run north to the Rainy and the Lake of the 
Woods are still low, and the Little fork and the Big 
fork rivers contain logs that have been there for two 
years. There has been some rain in the Rainy River 
region, but it has been little compared with the rainfall 
from the Mesaba range south. There is an abundance of 
water in the St. Louis river and its tributaries, which 
helps out the Cloquet lumbermen. 

A log rolling contest will be a feature of the mid 
summer carnival in Duluth this year, between two old 
time river drivers, D. EK. Stevens and George King, both 
deputy sleriffs of St. Louis county. 

C. S. Murray, retired, formerly of Murray & Jones, 
has come from Memphis, where he spent the winter, for 
a fishing trim. Te will leave in a few days for Seattle to 
look after lis Coast timber interests. 

The railroad and warehouse commissioners of Minne 
sota have approved of the roadbed of the Dakota & 
Western road, which is twenty-two miles in length, from 
International Falls westward to Lomen, in Koochiching 
county. It is a logging road to serve the mills at Inter 
national Falls, but it is said that it will ultimately be 
extended into Nort! Dakota. 

Local capital will probably take hold of the Minne 
sota & North Wisconsin road, which runs northeast 
from Seanlon for a distance of forty miles. The Brooks 
Scanlon Lumber Company owns the road and has peti 
tioned for authority to abandon it. The hearing will be 
held May 26. 
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MINNESOTA TIMBER LAND OWNERS RESENT 
HEAVY TAXATION. 


DuLuTu, MINN., May 24.—-Cook county, Minnesota, 
which still contains much standing pine, it is thought, 
will have some trouble with its taxpayers, for they are 
complaining of high rates end are not satisfied with the 
showing that is made with the expenditures. At a meet 
ing of large and small taxpayers to talk the matter 
over and arrive at some plan of action, it was found that 
55 percent of the tax valuation of the county was repre 
sented, and it was decided to refuse to pay the taxes this 
year, and fight it out in the courts. Cook county is a 
sparsely settled region, and the most northeasterly county 
in Minnesota. Alger, Smith & Co, are among the largest, 
if not the largest, owners of timber in that division of 
the state. The assessed valuation of Cook county lands 
is about $2,250,000, 


The subject of lumber sheds always has been of a 
great deal of interest to retail dealers, and there prob 
ably is no man who knows as much about sheds and has 
seen so many as Met L. Saley, of the AMERICAN LUM 
BERMAN staff. His iatest book, ‘‘ Lumber Shed Con 
struction,’’ is one every retail lumberman should lave, 
and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be glad to send you 
full descriptive matter, or a copy of the book itself on 
approval. 
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Surry Lumber Company 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


North Carolina Pine 


LUMBER 
and Box Shooks 


MILLS AT 
Norfolk and Dendron, Va., and Wallace, N. C, 





R. K. Hartwell & Co. 
Wholesale Lumber 


Hardwoods, Cypress, N. C. Pine, Yellow Pine, 
Cedar & Cypress Shingles, Cypress & Pine Lath. 


MIXED CARS A SPECIALTY. 


Cypress & N. C. Pine Mouldings, Finish, etc; Oak: 
Qtd., Plain, Red & White; Ash, Poplar, Chestnut. 


610 Keyser Bidg., BALTIMORE, MD. 














Dare Lumber Co. 


Elizabeth City, N. C. 

















PINE PLANED 
GUM DIMENSION 
HARDWOODS CEDAR SHINGLES 
Tank Plank and Boat Boards. | 











LEWIS DILL & CO., Baltimore, Md. 


—WHOLESALE— 


“suis. =" YELLOW PINE 
ga NEWARK, N. J. “Sag 


Spruce—N. C. Pine—White Pine 
Cypress 


We charge only what is necessary to 
bring the best to you at a proper busi- 
ness profit—no more. We want your 
future business just as much as we 


would like the first order. 


STONE, 
HERSHEY & GIBSON 


776 Broad St.. NEWARK, N. J. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, - 18 Broadway. 








~ 
































Ask Us For... 


Spruce, White Pine, Hemlock, 
N. C. Pine, Red and White 
Cedar, Fir and Y. P. Timbers. 


Peale-Coryell Lumber Co. 


votes lin 
Fen ae Hable. N S. 


Firemen’s Insurance Bdlg., 


NEWARK, N. J. 
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J. M. Hastings, President. 


Davison Lumber Co., Limited 


Manufacturers of NOVA SCOTIA 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE, 
HEMLOCK, HARDWOODS 


C. 0. Shepherd, Managing Director. 








SAW MILLS: Springfield, Nova Scotia; Bridgewater, Nova Scotia. 
Capacity 100,000,000 Feet Annually. 
Cargo Shipments Year Around from Nova Scotia Mills. 


car sHipments PENNSYLVANIA HEMLOCK 


AND 


WEST VIRGINIA SPRUCE and HEMLOCK. 


Office and Sales Dep’t. 
No. 1 Madison Ave., 
\ NEW YORK CITY 





Operating Department. 
Bridgewater, 


NOVA SCOTIA 





- = 
Do You Sell Lumber 
in New York? 


IF SO, 


REMEMBER, That we would like to have you 


send your N. Y. C. inquiries to our representative, 


WM. GRIFFIN, 


1331 Pacific St.. BROOKLYN,N. Y. 
Telephone, 4734 Bedford. 





SPRUCE, All sizes. 

HEMLOCK, All sizes. 

N. C. PINE, Especially Box and Roofers. 
YELLOW PINE, Flooring. 





| NORWOOD MFG. CO., Utica, N. Y. | 
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The Transfer Lumber & Shingle Co. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


PACIFIC COAST LUMBER PRODUCTS 


Eastern Storage Yards: 
East Chicago, Ind. North Tonawanda, N.Y. Newark, N. J. 








e——— JAMES A. LACY 
Wholesale Lumber 


CORONA, NEW YORK CITY. 
Desires Good Southern Mill Connections 








LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
FORWARDING AGENTS MARINE INSURANCE 
Produce Exchange, NEW YORK. 12 Great St. Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating Ocean freight con- 
tracts and effecting quickest despatch from seaboard. We 
handle all classes of cargo. and have Special Department 
handling Export Lumber Shipment. 








The American Lumberman’s 


“Curiosity Shop” 


A refcrence work containing hundreds of practical questions 
about the lumber business. To each question there isa full 
and appropriate answer, which, in many cases, embodies 
illustrations. In saw or planing mill, the wholesale or re- 
tail office, in big and small yard, in the woods or on the 
river, this book will prove the most satisfactory and handy 
reference volume ever published. 


Price, postpaid, $2.00. 


American Lumberman, 
431 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO 














FROM THE CANADIAN METROPOLIS. 


Pulp and Paper News Comment on Figures Submitted 
by Tariff Board to the United States Senate—Rains 
Greatly Needed. 

MONTREAL, QUE., May 20.—Canadian pulp and paper 
men. state that the figures presented to the United States 
Senate by the tariff board evidently have been prepared 
in the interests of American paper manufacturers and 
do not in any sense represent the actual conditions of 
affairs in Canada, They point out that Canadians should 
be the best authority on the prices of commodities in 
this country, and also upon the cost of production. One 


leading paper manufacturer points out that the American. 


tariff board does not give Canada credit for the in- 
creased cost of manufacturing during the six months 
of winter which prevails in this country. This, he 
claims, increased the cost of the manufacture of pulp 
and paper from $1 to $3 a ton. Speaking on this sub- 
ject recently he said: 

We do not consider that any fairness has been shown by 
those who prepared these figures. They are not only wide 
of the mark, but evidently have been prepared for a purpose. 
Another factor which our American friends have failed to 
take into consideration is that the costs of plants in Canada 
and their equipment are much greater than in the United 
States. Nearly all the machinery used for the manufacture 
of pulp and paper in Canada has to be imported from the 
United States, with a duty added of 274% percent. This at 
the very outset is a very serious handicap to the Canadian 
manufacturer. Further, the Canadian climate makes the cost 
of mill buildings in Canada at least 30 percent more than 
it is in the United States. If all these factors had been 
taken into consideration by the tariff board it would have 
found an entirely different state of affairs to what it has 
reported to the Senate. 

Forest fires have broken out in many parts of lower 
Quebec and a great many square miles of forest have 
been burned over in the vicinity of Megantic. Rains are 
badly needed, not only for the purpose of putting out 
the fires, but for furnishing water power to the various 
mills throughout the country. 

Everything points to a great scarcity of news and 
ground wood. Little rain has fallen during the month 
and the prospects are that in another month or six weeks 
the water will be very low. This will lessen the output 
and inerease the cost of both ground wood and news. 
Business in these two commodities is very good and 
prices are ruling high, but owing to the lack of rain they 
are likely to see much higher levels. The general mar- 
ket in Canada is very good and business in all lines 
continues brisk. One leading pulp and paper manufac- 
turer said: 

Business in our line is very good in Canada and very 
poor in the United States. The uncertainty over there re- 
garding tariff matters has had an unsettling effect upon 
business. Reciprocity will not do us any good. 

Local investors have bought the property of the British 
Columbia Wood Pulp & Paper Company at Port Mellon 
on Howe sound, and will reorganize the company and in 
stall new machinery. The purchase price was $250,000. 
The new company, which has taken over other interests, 
will be capitalized at $2,500,000. 

At the last session of the Quebee legislature a sum of 
money was set aside for forest fire protection purposes 
and plans were outlined for the better conservation of 
the provincial forests. Ontario has adopted a somewhat 
similar policy. Now comes the announcement that the 
Dominion government is planning to increase its present 
forest reserve area of 3,397,000 acres to 16,760,000. 
The government owns twenty-one forest reserves, which 
it intends increasing to twenty-four. Although most of 
these are in the western provinces, local lumbermen look 
upon this move of the government us a forward step 
and feel that ultimately the federal government. will 
unite with the provinces in perfecting the scheme for the 
conservation of forest areas. 

The decision of the Dominion government to adjourn 
for two or three months is a matter of the utmost im- 
portance as far as reciprocity is concerned. It is well 
known that ihe government’s efforts to foree the reci- 
procity bill through the house have not been all smooth 
sailing and the two months’ rest will be taken advantage 
of by both parties to do some educational work among the 
various constituencies. This will have an important bear- 
ing on the probable outcome of the pending agreement. 
Undoubtedly the various interests at stake will take 
advantage of the opportunity to impress upon their repre- 
sentatives in parliament their claims for consideration. 
The pulp and paper men of this province undoubtedly 
will make themselves heard before the summer is over. A 
number of them hold very decided and pronounced views 
upon the reciprocity agreement and will naturally take 
every opportunity of impressing their views upon the 
representatives. 

R. L. Borden, leader of the cons2rvative party, in- 
tends touring the west and talking upon reciprocity. It 
is expected that he will find it a rather difficult task to 
harmonize the views of his party with the reciprocity 
views of the westerners. The Dominion opposition stands 
for protection. Especially is this the case in the Kast 
among manufacturers and business interests. ‘he West, 
however, being agricultural, is strongly in favor of a 
lowering of the tariff and Mr. Borden doubtless will find 
it a difficult matter to adopt a policy which will please 
both parties. Numbers of pulp and paper men in this 
province are still of the opinion that the real motive of 
the Americans in desiring reciprocity was based on a 
desire to get free access to our pulp forests and: they 
state that this question will crop out again before the 
matter is settled. 

The new ground wood pulp mill of the East Canada 
Power & Pulp Company, Limited, at Niarns Falls, near 


Murray Bay, Que., on the line of the Quebec & Saguenay 
railroad, is expected to be completed by October 1. The 
hydraulic development will produce approximately 10,000 
horsepower. ‘I'he mill will produce about 100 tons of 
pulp a day, 





NOTES FROM MANITOBA. 

WINNIPEG, MAN., May 22.—Activity in the lumber busi 
ness has continued since the first of the season and the 
outlook is now brighter than ever. The crop situation 
has been so favorable recently that the people as a 
whole have more confidence that the yield will be large. 
The country has had frequent rains during the last week 
or two and with the exception of a few districts the soil 
of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta has plenty of 
moisture. The encouraging prospect has stimulated the 
demand for lumber and retailers throughout the coun 
try are busy and will be busier still for a while, as 
seeding operations are about over in most places and 
farmers can attend to their repair work. 

It looks as if the country between Winnipeg and Lake 
Superior would develop into a pulp manufacturing dis- 
trict. Louis Bonfield, of Chicago, manager of the Dryden 
Timber & Power Company, Limited, at Dryden, is ex 
pected there to direct operations for the immediate sei 
ting up of a mill and construction of a power plant. 

The Central Alberta railway has let contracts for 100 
miles of line at a cost of about $2,500,000. It is said 
that $17,000,000 will be spent by the Grand Trunk Pacific 
railway this season on construction work. About 619 
miles of extension work will be undertaken on branch 
lines. The route plans of the Canadian Northern rail- 
way and ‘the Grand Trunk Pacific railway for their ex- 
tensions westward from Brattleford, Sask., have been 
approved and work will soon begin. 


en 
AT ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS. 

TORONTO, ONT., May 20.—Trade conditions have been 
improved under the stimulus of an active local demand. 
3uilding in Toronto promises to be very extensive, and 
many large contracts are in hand. Business throughout 
western Ontario is generally good and retailers, encour- 
aged by the cutlook, are making iarger requisitions. 
Prices remain steady. The driving of logs in the 
Georgia Bay district, though considerably later than 
usual, has been satisfactorily effected, nearly all the out- 
put having been rafted to the mills or into deep water, 
and as the old stocks have been cleaned up more thor- 
oughly than in most seasons, millmen expect a good 
market for the new stock. Demand from the United 
States continues quiet. 

Owen Sound is becoming prominent as a furniiure 
manufacturing center. In addition to three large com 
panies already located there the Adams Furniture Com- 
pany, of this city, is about to erect a factory to manu- 
facture high ciass furniture and upholstered goods. The 
town has agreed to advance the company a loan of 
$25,000 at 444 percent interest. 

Port Arthur has made an agreement with J. L. McRae 
by which the latter agrees to erect a iardwood finishing 
plant at a cost of not less than $60,000 and employing 
thirty men, The city will guarantee bonds on the enter 
prise to the amount of $35,000. 





FROM THE CANADIAN NORTHWEST. 


Lumber Company Disposes of Big Bond Issue in Eng- 
land—Large Mill Cut in April—Employees Well 
Housed. 

Vancouver, B. C., May 13.—A. D. McRae, vice presi 
dent and general manager of the Canadian Western Lum- 
ber Company, has returned from a trip to London, 
England, during which he .transacted some important 
financial business. Among this was the flotation of a 
$3,000,000 debenture issue of the Columbia River Lumber 
Company, of Golden, B. C., which concern has been 
absorbed by the Canadian Western Lumber Company. 
He reports Canadian investments, among which is British 
Columbia timber, in very good standing in England. 
Mr. McRae is an ardent champion of reciprocity between 
the United States and Canada and he thinks that the 
lumber industry would benefit greatly should such a 
trade arrangement go into effect, and that timber lands 
would soon be on a parity with those in. the state of 
Washington. 

The Canadian Western Lumber Company’s mill on the 
Fraser river cut 10,000,000 feet of lumber in April, an 
increase of 250,000 feet over the output for March. The 
British barque Holt Hill is being loaded with 2,000,000 
feet for South Africa, and the Friedamahn is due this 
week to load 1,500,000 feet for Delagoa bay. The steam- 
ship Bannockburn is expected in July or August to load 
for Australia, and one of the Weir liners will take 
lumber cargo on in the same month also for Australia. 

The Edgewood Lumber Company at Castlegar, in the 
Kootenai, has adopted a policy in connection with the 
housing of its employees that is meeting with general 
approval on the part of the men. The company has 
done away with the old-fashioned boarding house, which 
has come to be a recognized part of the equipment of 
most mills, camps and mines, and is erecting in its stead 
a number of attractive 3-room cottages, each with 4 
sitting room and two bedrooms, all comfortably and 
hygienically furnished. Two men live in each cottage. 
Twenty-eight of these building have been built. The 
men have their meals in a large hall built especially for 
the purpose. 

A. A. and D. F. Murphy, of Bonner’s Ferry, are 
negotiating for the purchase of the extensive timber 
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limits and saw mill of J. J. Grady at Duck Creek, 
Kootenay, near Creston. Should the transfer eventuate, 
development will be rushed. 





FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 

Orrawa, ONnT., May 13.—An exceptionally quiet day 
in the house recently was devoted almost exclusively to 
the consideration of the Oliver bill, respecting forest 
reserve parks. This bill deals especially with the vast 
reserve recently proclaimed by order-in-council upon the 
eastern slope of the Rocky mountains. It codifies and 
gives statutory sanction to a number of orders-in-council 
already made upon the subject. Some opposition was 
manifested on the ground that broad powers are given 
to the minister of the interior which as to other Do- 
minion lands are exericised by parliament. An amend- 
ment provided that when concessions are granted in the 
reserve it shall be by public auction was voted down. 

An average of forty-four students for the year at- 
tended the school of forestry at Toronto. These have 
concluded their examinations and are now entering upon 
their work for the summer. ‘Twenty students, including 
those from Ottawa, will be employed by the forestry 
branch of the department of the interior in the West, and 
the others will be employed by individuals and private 
corporations. James Lawler, secretary of the Canadian 
Forestry Association, who spent the last week of the 
session with the students at the Ontario government 
nursery station and forest plantation in Norfolk county, 
says that in the sand lands, of this county the de- 
partment of agriculture is carrying on an experiment to 
prove both that these shifting sands may be held by the 
proper kinds of trees and also that these tree planta- 
tions will be commercially profitable. Thirteen hundred 
acres compose the plantation. 





FROM A BUSY CANADIAN MILL POINT. 


Forest Fire Hazard Increased by Prolonged Drouth— 
Lumbermen Between Two Horns of Dilemma Regard- 
ing Rainfall. 

Hutt Que., May 15.—Forest fires along the Lievre 
river and other Ottawa valley points are causing much 
alarm to owners ef timber limits. The James MacLaren 
Company, of Buckingham, has lost valuable timber sev- 
eral miles north of its mills. Farmers and miners of the 
locality were called upon to assist in fighting the flames. 
Owing to a continued dry spell it is hard to overcome 


the fires. On the Ontario side of the Ottawa river the 
chief losses have been in Lanark county. A, R. Lees, 
lumber manufacturer, of Fallbrooke, sent his mill hands 
and river drivers to the burning woods. Gangs of men 
were also sent from the large woolen mills of the dis- 
trict and every farmer in the danger zone engaged in 
the fire-fighting. In addition to the damage to standing 
timber of commercial value, farmers lost crops and 
fences. Heavy rains, it is believed, will be the only rem- 
edy for the widespread menace of forest fires. 

Although lumbermen wish for rain on this account, it 
would prove serious at Hull, Ottawa and Rockland, at 
which points the river is swollen by spring freshets al- 
most to the limit that will permit a continuance of ship- 
ping and sawing. A foreman of the E. B. Eddy Com- 
pany, Hull, states that a few days more of rising waters 
will necessitate the closing of the mills. The Ottawa 
river is twenty-one feet deep at the Rideau locks, where 
the Dominion government guage is taken. This is three 
feet above last year’s record, but stil! within six feet 
of the dept of 1909. Superintendent Coutlee, of the 
Georgian Bay canal surveys, one of the closest observ- 
ers of the Ottawa river for many years, says the waters 
will continue to rise until May 24. He expects the flow 
will pass off without serious results. No effort has been 
made to repair the coffer dam, swept away by the early 
freshets at Lake Temiskaming, as the waters are still 
very high there. The hooms along the river have with- 
stood the strain so far. 

With the starting of the W. C. Edwards Company’s 
mills at Rockland, sawing operations are well under way. 
The log supply is ample. J. R. Booth has a large num- 
ber of logs near the mill, which were hauled by. train 
during the winter, ready for early sawing. The other 
mills will be supplied from logs which lay in the river 
all winter, and it will be two months before the log cut 
of last winter will be drawn on to any great extent. 

During the recess of the Dominion parliament, the 
campaign for and against reciprocity will be waged more 
actively in the other provinces than in Quebee. It is 
presumed that Quebee will support the measure very 
generously. This province furnishes sixty-five out of the 
total of 215 members that make up the commons, and 
it is expected fifty-five of these will vote for the agree- 
ment. The issue is not so certain in the other provinces, 
and much campaigning is going on preparatory to the 
general election, of which reciprocity will be the great 
issue, 








FOREIGN TRADE NEWS 








LIVERPOOL LUMBER TRADE. 
[Special correspondence to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 
LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND, May 6.—Complaint of lack of 
life and smallness of orders and meagreness of profits is 
still heard, but the consumption of lumber during the 
last month is upon a parity with that of last year. 


Pitch Pine. 


During April several small consignments of hewn tim- 
bers were received, amounting to 29,000 cubie feet, which 
were sold on private terms when landed from the steam- 
ers. These were sold at various prices, according to 
quality and average size, but as they did not come up to 
the desired grade the rates obtained probably will be 
disappointing to the shippers. Hewn pitch pine logs, 
unless of prime quality and of eighty to 100 cubic feet 
average, are in little request compared with the demand 
there was for them a few years ago. The stock on 
hand stood at 138,000 cubic feet at the end of last 
month, mostly of medium to low grade wood, which is 
most difficult to sell. In addition to consignments of 
sawn pitch pine timber brought by liners from various 
ports on the Gulf coast toward the end of the month, 
two entire cargoes arrived from Mobile, Ala., one for 
this port, and the other proceeded for Manchester. 
While afloat these cargoes changed hands and it is said 
the result would be unsatisfactory to the original owner 
of them. Both these steamers carried large cargoes and 
swelled the stocks to 1,056,000 cubie feet. It naturally 
follows that with this amount on hand, shippers at the 
various’ ports may abandon any hope of getting the 
prices they are at present asking for future shipments to 
this country. Lumber was shipped on consignment, 
amounting to 147,000 cubic feet and about an equal 
amount was sold, leaving a stock on hand of 499,000 
cubie feet, or 6,000,000 feet board measure 1x12, Un- 
der these circumstances this market will continue to be 
depressed until this is greatly reduced and shippers cease 
sending further consignments. Some inferior grades 
have been sold as low as 18 to 20 cents a eubie foot, 
all dock charges paid. About a cent and a half board 
measure will not leave much margin when freight and 
all expenses are deducted. 

Oak. 


A consignment of 7,000 cubie feet from Mobile, Ala., 
was the only import, and this was sold in one line, pri- 
vately. It would not be profitable to send any further 
consignments to this port now that the Canadian sea- 
son is at hand, which will bring superior square tumbers 
from that district. Though the supply of oak lumber 
for railroad wagon construction has been only 63,000 
cubic feet, it proved to be greater than the demand, 
45,000 cubie feet, and the total stocks are now 267,000 
cubic feet. But this is a much more favorable position 
than at the end of April, 1910, when the stock was 
441,000 cubie feet. The shippers of this class of oak 
lumber evidently are benefiting from the visit of the 
deputation last year and are not sending rejects and 
miscuts as they used to. There is no change in prices, 
Which still are at about 2%d a ecubie foot landed, for 
prime stock of the standard dimensions. 


Poplar. 

Month after month shippers of poplar logs have been 
advised not to send further supplies to this market, but 
this has had little effect upon the southern lumbermen, 
for they have continued to send large quantities of poor 
stuff, so that the market has become demoralized and 
prices are away down to rock bottom, Lumber is not in 
such a poor position, but what demand there is existing 
is for really prime stock. 

Hickory and Other Hardwoods. 

Full supplies of round hickory logs have arrived, most 
of which were consigned on the market and varied as 
widely in size and condition as could possibly be imag- 
ined. One shipment would have filled the bill satisfac- 
torily if the greatest number of large knots that could 
be crammed into a log had been what was desired. Some 
logs were of no use in a mill, excepting for the furnace, 
and this form of fuel is too costly. Ash also has been 
sent forward in quantities, utterly regardless of the re 
quirements of the trade, and with the natural conse 
quence that it has had to be sacrificed at prices so low 
that the brokers blush to divulge them. Black walnut 
is in the same position as it was last month. There is 
a steady demand for logs of large size, in sound condi- 
tion, and of good color and quality, and very full prices 
are obtainable for such, but inferior grades are entirely 
neglected. 

Pacific Coast Woods. 

The stocks of redwood and Oregon pine are sufficient 
for the moderate demand, and both are in the hands of 
dealers who hold for their retail prices, 

Mahogany. 

No sales were made during April, but this week three 
auctions were held, at which 1,267,481 feet were sold 
to good companies of buyers. There was no high-class 
figured wood, but all grades sold better than at previous 
sales. The agents identified with the American markets 
were conspicuous buyers for all fair to good average 
logs. 





FROM THE WORLD’S METROPOLIS. 
| Special correspondence to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. } 
LONDON, ENGLAND, May 5.—Spot business during the 
last few weeks has fallen off somewhat, owing, doubtless, 
to the higher prices which wood goods are fetching and 
which means considerably less profit to the yardman. 
Not much is being done in the f. 0. b. market, as much 
greater progress has been made in the movement of 
stocks abroad than is usual at this time. 
Dock Stocks May 1. 
1911, pieces 
680,931 


1910, pieces. 


Fir deals . 1 caehee 









Fir battens............ .. 1,408,660 090,840 
Rough boards .......60e0eeeees 4,181,649 4,234,860 
Flooring 4,942,574 4,326,431 
PIG nbc ccccesores 463,068 489,623 
Spruce 470,617 417,201 
Pitch pine deals........--++++5 24,020 22,977 

Totals ...ccccsvcsecsosees 12,171,519 10,508,681 


Although the stock is nearly 20 percent above that of 
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White Pine Lumber 


TONAWANDA INSPECTION. 


We Cater to the Box Trade. 


Adirondack 


Spruce 


Hemlock. 








New Brunswick 
16 inch 


White Cedar 
Shingles. 


The A. Sherman Lumber Co. 


POTSDAM, N. Y. 





























the corresponding period of last year, it is not large. 


MICHIGAN ROCK MAPLE 
and OAK FLOORING 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 








White Pine 


GRAVES, MANBERT, 
GEORGE & COMPANY 


BUFFALO NEW YORK 




















= 16 FT. =—— 


SPRUCE > HEMLOCK 


J.E. HARROUN & SON, 


Watertown, FY $ New York. 






Cherry For Sale 


One million feet of dry stock 
ready for immediate shipment 
from our Jamestown yard, ail 
thicknesses and grades. : : : 


Warren Ross Lumber Co- 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


WHITE PINE 


The R. Laidlaw Lumber Co. 
BUFFALO, - NEW YORK. 
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SPECIAL 


Ix12 No. 2 
w HEMLOCK BOARDS ¢ 


ROUGH OR DRESSED 


DRY. 
E. V. Babcock & Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA., U.S.A. 























WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
NORTH CAROLINA AND WHITE PINE, CYPRESS, 
POPLAR, MAPLE AND OAK FLOORING 
AND PACIFIC COAST PRODUCTS 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


New Nork Office, 
No. 1 Madison Ave. 





White Pine Branch 


a c. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Baltic deals have reached a very low level, and the stock 
at the present rate of consumption is only enough to last 
for another one and one-half months. The stock of 
boards, rough and finished, are above the normal, but 
the stock is not sufficiently large to cause any alarm. 
Pitch pine deals are not heavily held, but the consump- 
tion has dropped to such a low level that there is suffi 
cient to last for another nine months. 


Pitch Pine. 


The lull in this market continues. <A great deal of 
business was done for spring shipment and buyers are 
not inclined to make fresh purchases. The representa- 
tives of a well known firm of agents who have recently 
been visiting the outports are agreed that business for 
early shipment is practically at a*standstill. The current 
price for 80-foot average sawn timber is $16.25 a load, 
but, if business is to be done, 50 cents less a load has 
got to be accepted. For lumber $87.50 for 11-inch and 
up is asked, with floorings at $70. Freights are a little 
stiffer, and the rate from the Gulf for two ports, United 
Kingdom or Continent, is $20 a standard. 


Hardwoods. 


The situation practically is unchanged. A good busi- 
ness continues to be done, especially in whitewood, satin 
walnut and plain oak planks, but quartered oak and 
satin walnut lumber are difficult to dispose of owing to 
the disparity between shipper’s and buyers’ idea of value. 

Mahogany. 

Arrivals during April have been somewhat heavier 
than usual, consisting of 3,200 logs, 2,350 of which are 
from Cuba, the balance consisting of miscellaneous par- 
cels of Nicaraguan, African and Santo Dominican. These 


supplies are needed for replenishment. The chief lot 
placed at auction has been the 218,000 feet of Honduras 
per Salybia, which was placed at an average price of 
just under 12% cents a superficial foot, an excellent 
return for the shipper. A few parcels of African were 
also placed at good prices. The stock in brokers’ hands 
amounts to only 3,000 logs, of which 2,614 are Cuban. 
At no other time within several years has the mahogany 
market been iv such healthy state and fresh imports of 
all varieties are needed to fill current demands. These 
remarks apply particularly to Honduras and Tabasco 
woods and in lesser degree to those of Cuba and Africa. 

J. B. White, of Kansas City, Mo., is on a tour of 
observation and inquiry, and after visiting Oxford and 
other cities in this country will travel in Prussia, Austria, 
Ifungary, Roumania and Switzerland to pick up points on 
forestry. 

Among the new concerns recently registered in London 
is the Canadian Timber Investment Company, Limited, 
which will take over some large timber properties in 


British Columbia, which contain 1,341,000,000 feet of 


timber, b. m., the greater part of which is cedar, fir and 


spruce. A. Shirley Benn, of Price & Pierce, Limited, 


is chairman, and T. R. Pearson, of New Westminster, 
and C. F, Pretty, proprietor of Pretty’s Timber Ex 
change, Vancouver, are on the board of directors. ‘The 
capital consists of $2,000,000, divided into shares of $5 
each. 

The many friends in the United States of Frank Tif 
fany, of Leeds, will be interested to learn that he has 
severed his connection with Illingworth, Ingham & Co., 
and has started in business on his own account as a com 
mission agent. He has been appointed by the National 
Lumber Exporters’ Association of America as_ its 
Kuropean representative. 





LUMBER NEWS FROM CALIFORNIA 

















North Eaadion Mae 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 





Our Stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


-WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


Pr TesURG, PA. 








The Coalier’s lie. 


Shows at a glance the amount of any quantity of coal 
from 5 pounds to 1,100 tons, at prices from 25 cents to 
$15 aton, and applies to cither gross or net tons. Price, 


postpaid, bound in leather, $3.00 In cloth, $2.50. 
American Lumberman, 431 S. DearbornSt., Chicago 
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BAND SAWED 


West Va. Yellow Poplar 


Our new dimension mill is now completed 
and we are prepared to furnish glued-up 


- Dimension Stock 


in the white surfaced and sanded ready 
for varnish—Table, Dresser and Chiffon- 
ier Tops; Book Cases, Sanitary Work 
and all kinds of small cabinet parts in 


Oak, Poplar, Basswood, Chestnut, 
Maple, Birch, Walnut and Cherry. 


Submit us a list of your requirements and 
we will quote you prices. 


Big 4 Hardwood Co. 


Kiln Capacity: Toledo, Ohio Band Mills: 
,000 ft. per day Charleston, W. Va. 








SHAFFMASTER & STEPHENS 


Wholesale Lumber 


Yellow Pine, Poplar, Cypress, 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


TOLEDO, 33 3s 33 OHIO 














FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 


Demand for Redwood Ties Continues Heavy — To 
Emulate Oregon and Washington Manufacturers in 
Curtailment Policy—Charter Situation. 


San Francisco, Cat., May 18.—No improvement in 
prices is reported but with wise management in making 
production conform to the demand will probably prevent 
serious weakening of the California market. Loeal retail 
conditions are only slightly improved, there being good 
stocks of fir in the yards. The searcity of redwood boards 
continues, coincident with the continued demand for 
redwood ties, which is occupying the attention of mill 
operators. Arrivals of lumber at this port during the 
week amounted to 15,000,000 feet. 

Local wholesale lumber dealers who realize that over 
production of fir is already hurting the market and 
may demoralize it later, are pleased with the plan of the 
lumber manufacturers of Oregon and Washington for 
curtailing their output. The plan contemplates the sus- 
pension of operations every Saturday on the part of the 
mills that cater to the rail trade and the elimination of 
four working days from each month by the cargo 
shipping mills. An important meeting of representatives 
of prominent lumber concerns was held in this city last 
Thursday. The object was to follow the example of the 
fir mills of Oregon and Washington in curtailing out- 
put. The redwood interests were fairly well represented. 
Another meeting will be held next week. 

San Francisco lumber dealers laughed when asked if 
they were members of the trust or conspiracy attacked by 
Attorney General Wickersham in a suit filed in New 
York. Managers of the big companies declared that the 
lumber business in San Francisco and Los Angeles is 
conducted along the old fashioned line of ‘‘ cutthroat 
competition.’? ‘‘We’ve been trying to get together for 
years in order to make some arrangement that will keep 
prices uniform,’’ said A. B. Hammond, president of the 
Hammond Lumber Company. T. L. Johnson, an official 
of the Union Timber Company and brother of C. R. 
Johnson, president of the company, is quoted as saying 
there is no understanding between local dealers as to the 
prices at which lumber shall be sold. The Union Lum- 
ber Company is one of the largest dealers on the coast 
and has its headquarters in the Crocker building. ‘‘It’s 
every man for himself in California,’’ said T. L. John- 
son. ‘*Attempts to get the lumber dealers together here 
have failed. The attorney general’s suit can not pos- 
sibly affect local dealers.’’ 

Building permits issued during the week show that 
building work is on the inerease, the total estimates of 
cost of new construction exceeding $500,000. The build- 
ing inspector’s report is as follows: Five class C build- 
ings, $324,090; sixty-three frames, $182,632; seventy-six 
alterations, $26,775; total $533,497. 

The foreign lumber charter market is somewhat quiet, 
there being a marked scarcity of suitable vessels on the 
Coast. Quotations are unchanged. The British steamer 
Belle of Spain is under charter for ten months for lum- 
ber from Puget sound to Peru. The schooner Admiral 
is chartered for the same business from Grays harbor to 
the west coast of South America at 43s 9d. Schooner 
Ruth EF. Godfrey is fixed for Grays harbor to direet port 
in Chile or Peru at 45s, and schooner William Bowden 
from Portland to west coast of South America at 43s 9d. 
The Peruvian bark Alliance is under charter for lumber 
from Puget sound to two ports in Peru at 45s. 

Coastwise freights are steady at the restored quotations 
of $4 from north coast ports to San Francisco and $4.50 
to San Pedo. Steam schooners Jim Butler, Thomas L. 
Wand and Defender have been fixed from Grays harbor 
to San Pedro at $4.50, and the Washington from Colum- 
bia river to San Francisco at $4. 


Eneouraging reports are brought from the interior of 


the state by San Francisco lumber salesmen. The in 
creased home consumption at the big manufacturing 
cities of Oregon and Washington, with increasing popu- 
lation in the interior sections of the Coast states, will 
help to solve the problem of overproduction. 

Recent purchases of stumpage in the Plumas national 
forest are reported as follows: Richard Martin, of Vin- 
ton, whose mill cuts 25,000 feet daily, bought 3,000,000 
feet of yellow pine and white fir on Adonis creek, be- 
tween Sierra and Little Chance, at $1.60. The Marsh 
Lumber Company, of Loyalton, bought 72,600,000 feet at 
the head of Clover valley. The stumpage prices were $4 
for sugar pine, $3 for yellow pine and white fir and $1.50 
for Douglas fir and cedar. The company has a 4-year 
contract. The Loyalton mill has a daily capacity of 
70,000 feet. There are 65,000,000 feet of timber remain- 
ing to be cut and it is thought that an additional mill 
will have to be constructed to complete the cut in four 
years. There are rumors that the company may remove 
the mill from Loyalton to Beckwith or to Clover valley. 

It is reported from Merrillville that Hurlburt’s saw 
mill at the head of Willow Creek valley has started opera- 
tion for the season. The Schunway mill, run by the 
Madeline Lumber Company and the largest mill in 
Lassen county, will open June 1. E. K. Smart, who car 
ried on operations at Emigrant gap for several years, has 
started up his saw mill near Lowell Hill, in Nevada 
county. 

It is reported that a sale of the Gualala Mill Com- 
pany’s extensive redwood timber holdings in northern 
Sonoma county amounting to about 25,000 acres has been 
practically concluded after prolonged negotiations. The 
price has not been made public, but it is supposed to 
have exceeded $500,000. The saw mill at Gualala, on the 
coast, was destroyed by fire about five years ago. An 
8-foot gage railroad was used for hauling logs. 

The extensive properties of the Empire Lumber Com- 
pany in Mendocino and Sonoma counties, according to 
report, have been sold to the L. FE. White Lumber Com 
pany, of San Francisco. The deal, which involves a con 
sideration of $500,000 will be consummated just as soon 
as titles to the property are proved up and papers of 
transfer signed. The timber lands in question lie prin- 
cipally along the Gualala river and cover an area of about 
24,000 acres. About 400,000,000 feet of timber is avail 
able. The L. Kh. White Lumber Company operates a fleet 
of three steamers in transporting lumber from its mill at 
Greenwood. 





AMONG THE NORTHERN REDWOODS. 


KHUREKA, CAL., May 20.—The mills in this city closed 
May 16 on the occasion of the state conclave of the 
Knights of Pythias. On the following day a special 
train wes run to the Vance Redwood Lumber Com 
pany’s woods, where particularly fine redwoods had 
been selected to be felled and arrangements made to 
show the logging operations in the best way possible. 

W. 8S. Palmer, general manager, and W. C. Edes, 
construction engineer, of the Northwestern Pacific, 
are en route to this city overland from San Francisco. 
They are making the trip in order to inspect the ex 
tensive project which their road has in course of 
construction. 

G. W. Fenwick, manager of the Vance Redwood 
Lumber Company, is on an extensive tour of the 
eastern states. 

The promoters of the Humboldt & Eastern railway, 
which was projected to tap the Trinity forest reserve 
timber and to connect Humboldt county with the 
Sacramento valley, have received a letter from Chief 
Forester 8. H. Graves, Washington, D. C., which ap: 
parently will put a quietus on their plans, as the 
Forest Service will not codéperate in the construction 
of the road by selling 3,000,000 feet of the reserve 
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timber, the end for which the capitalists interested 
have been working. A short time ago the government 
advertised 1,000,000 feet of the timber, but no bids 
were received. 

The land office has announced that about 16,000 
acres of land in township 25, north range 12 west, 
has been opened to entry. It is mostly suitable for 
grazing. 

Shipping for the last week has not been as brisk 
as for the week previous. The Norwegian steame1 
Thorensjkold has been chartered to carry rough clear 
redwood to Australia. The water rate to San Fran- 
cisco is $3.25, and to San Pedro $4, for lumber. On 
an upcoast trip the steamer Nehalem, of the Ham- 
mond Lumber Company’s fleet, called at the Vance 
Redwood Lumber Company’s wharf, where a_ part 
cargo of 250,000 feet of redwood pipe staves, to be 
used in the construction of a water conduit for 
Astoria, Ore., was taken on. 

Lumbermen of the Crescent City district are doing 
all possible toward securing an appropriation for the 
dredging of Crescent City harbor, a committee com- 
posed of Vice President Strout, of the Del Norte Lum- 
ber Company, President Hotchkiss, of the Hobbs Wall 
Company, and Frank Owen, timberman, having con- 
ferred with the government engineer at Eureka for 
that purpose and will accompany him to Crescent City. 
Last week the telephone system between Eureka and 
Crescent City was completed. 


OREGON 


ON THE COLUMBIA RIVER. 














Possibility of Car Shortage Not Imminent —.Well 
Known Railroad Official May Become Wall Street 
Power—With the Trade. 

PoRTLAND, OrE., May 20.—L. J. Spence, assistant 
traffic director of the Southern Pacifie and Union Pacific 
railways, with headquarters in Chicago, was in Oregon 
this week inspecting the Harriman lines. Mr. Spence 
has no fear of a car shortage this summer in spite of the 
fact that there is reason to believe that the lumber traffic 
will be heavier, although he intimated that it might be 
well for buyers to avoid waiting to the Iast moment to 
place orders. Mr. Spence says he has every reason to 
look for good times. Crops are promising in all parts 
of the country and there seems to be an abundance of 
money in store. 

It is reported that John KF. Stevens, until about a 
month ago president of the North bank and the Hill lines 
in Oregon, will probably become the consulting engineer 
for the big financial interests in Wall street. Mr. 
Stevens left this city for Chicago about three weeks ago 
but did not at that time announce what decision he had 
reached, saying that he would take a well deserved rest 
before taking up one of the several offers that he had 
received since announcement of his resignation from the 
Hill system. Mr. Stevens is recognized as an expert 
engineer, a financier and a traffic man who understands 
the secret of making successful investments and dealing 
with the public in a way that does not antagonize. In 
Oregon Mr. Stevens, during his brief stay of two years, 
gained the public’s confidence to such degree that his 
motive in regard to any proposition in which he was 
involved was never questioned. The secret of his success 
in this regard is attributed to the fact that he insists 
upon carrying out any project exactly as promised. 

J. KE. Robertson, of the Stanley-Smith Lumber Com 
pany, states that the mill is in operation and that a fair 
demand is being found for the output. The mill is at 
the head of the famous Hood River valley, where are 
grown the finest strawberries and apples in the world. 

S. M. Barnard, of the Pittock & Leadbetter Lumber 
Company, Vancouver, Wash., was in Portland today. He 
reported that the mill probably will not resume operation 
until July 1. It has been closed for several months. 

L. S. Hill, of the Brown Lumber Company, Cottage 
Grove, was in Portland this week. He stated that all 
the mills in his district are cutting lumber. They are 
having a good Jocal demand and are doing some ship- 
ping. J. H. Chambers, another Cottage Grove lumber 
manufacturer, was in this city this week. 

Henry Fisher, of the Fisher Lumber Company, Mar 
cola, who was in Portland today, states that the demand 
for building material is good in Lane and Linn counties, 
and that his mill has succeeded in keeping its yards bare 
of stock in spite of the light rail business. 

I’. H. Ransom, manager of the Eastern & Western Lum 
ber Company, has returned from San Francisco. He 
reports that the crop prospects in California are good 
and says there should be considerable buying of lumber 
in that state before long. The people of San Francisco 
are waiting for a selection of the exposition site, and 
when this selection has been made a great deal of build 
ing will be started, 

The Clark & Wilson Lumber Company is cutting a 
large cargo for the Orient. A steamer is due to arrive 
in a few days for the Jumber and to get it ready the 
mill is running on a double shift. 

L. J. Wentworth, manager of the Portland Lumber 
Company, reports local business good and numerous rail 
orders are to be had. 

I’. C. Knapp, of the Peninsula Lumber Company, be 
lieves that the general curtailment of output throughout 
the Northwest will put the industry on a better bvsis 
within a short time. He reports a very fair volume of 
business. 

A. L. Miller, formerly with the Associate’ Bureau of 
Grades, is with the Portland Lumber Company, this city, 
looking after grading. Mr. Miller took a short trip to 
California before beginning his new work. 


- mill is still in operation. 


At the mills of the Portland Lumber Company the 
British schooner David Evans is loading about 1,000,000 
feet of lumber for Kobe. 

Broughton & Wiggins, this city, have completed forty 
miles ot logging road into the timber on the Washington 
side of the Columbia, near Kalama. 

C. C. Stanton, of the C, C. Stanton Lumber Company, 
Hastings, Neb., spent some time in Portland during the 
early part of May looking into conditions and doing some 
buying. 

The berry crop promises to be large and there will 
be a big demand for boxes. The Portland Manufac- 
turing Company reports the receipt of orders in large 
number. 

The Portland Wood Pipe Company finds its business 
increasing constantly, and the demand is well distributed. 

The Hammond Lumber Company, at Astoria, is having 
its water front deepened by the use of a suction dredge. 
This will enable the mill to handle vessels at all stages of 
the tide. 

The Garrow Lumber Company, at Corvallis, has taken 
over a controlling interest in the Occidental Lumber 
Company, and is making extensive improvements in the 
plant. 

Chamlin & Sidwell are building a saw mill near 
Coburg, the daily capacity of which will be 30,000 feet. 
The company has a contract for a large number of ties 
and will soon begin cutting, as the machinery is being 
installed. 

S. P. Himes and C. E. Cummings, two eastern men, 
have purchased a large body of standing timber in 
Wallowa county on a basis of 75 cents a thousand feet. 

C. O. Shumway, of the Sheridan Lumber Company; 
Sheridan, who was in Portland this week, stated that the 
The company has offices in this 
city with Fremont Everett in charge. 

L. D. Forbes, secretary and treasurer of the Berlin 
Machine Works, Beloit, Wis., will be in Portland this 
week to decide upon a location for the Pacifie North- 
west branch of its immense factory. Conditiotis have 
been investigated at Seattle and Portland and one of 
these cities will be selected. 

Harry Dennler, of Port Huron, Mich., has decided to 
locate permanently in Portland to engage in the 
building of dwelling houses to sell. Mr. Dennler is 
backed by considerable capital. He visited every city 
on the Pacifie coast before making his decision to re- 
main in Portland. 


eee 


IN THE COOS BAY REGION. 

MARSHFIELD, ORE., May 20.—Several large saw mills 
will be erected at Bend on the new Deschutes railroad, 
The Brooks-Seanlon and the Scanlon-Gibson companies 
and the Christie Mueller Land & Timber Company have 
announced that they intend building at Bend. 

It is announced that the Southern Pacifie Railway Com 
pany is planning to briquette coal in this county. ‘The 
company owns the Beaver Hill mine, near this city, and 
is sinking a new shaft. 

The plant of the Coquille Mill & Mercantile Company, 
of Coquille, which was recently rebuilt, is filling an 
order for lumber for the construction of a large ware 
house at Bandon. 

A. F. Estabrook, lumber dealer, San Francisco, has 
been in Bandon looking after his interests in this county. 
He handles the output of the George W. Moore Lumber 
Company’s mill, Bandon, and is shipping matchwood, 
piling and ties from the cedar districts of this county. 

L. J. Simpson, of the Simpson Lumber Company, of 
North Bend, has donated to that city a siren fire alarm 
whistle, which will be placed on one of the company 
mills. 


NORTH ATLANTIC COAST 


NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 

Boston, MAss., May 20.—As stated a week or two 
ago the Boston fire hazard bill that was before the state 
legislature has been defeated in the house. Mayor Fitz 
gerald, of Boston, was anxious to have this bil! pass and 
is still bitter in his talk of its defeat. He made a state 
ment that the lumber dealers of Boston had raised a 
large amount of money to defeat the bill and wants the 
finance commission to summon lumber dealers connected 
with associations to find out what was done with this 
fund. Officials connected with the commission state that 
they do not see what power the mayor can give them to 
investigate his charges, as their power is only over city 
affairs. The Lumber Trade Club of Boston has sent 
out the following statement, signed by Howard C. Morse, 
chairman of the legislative committee: 














Our attention has been called to an article in one of the 
evening papers of recent date relative to a fund having 
been raised by the lumber dealers to defeat the fire hazard 
bill, so called. This is absolutely untrue. No fund what- 
soever has been raised by the lumber dealers to defeat this 
bill, except in so far as the expenditure for postage and 
stationery and the employment of reputable counsel.  Cer- 
tain lumber dealers in the city of Boston signed a_ petition 
asking the legislature to oppose this bill, stating their rea- 
sons therefor. ‘This petition was sent to the members of 
the legislature. Tie lumber dealers felt that this was very 
drastic legislation, and not only inimical to their interests, 
but td those of the property owners throughout the sub- 
urban wards of the city of Boston, who would be greatly 
affected by this bill. The lumber dealers are not opposed 
to the proper extension of fire district, but they are opposed 
to legislation which manifestly tends to enhance the fire 
hazard and to depreciate the value of property. 


BAP" 

The special free advertising service for retail lumber 
dealers that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is giving its sub 
seribers has met with a most hearty welcome. If you 
haven ’t seen these quarterly Bulletins and are interested 
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We Aim At Quality— 


That is our first thought in the production of lumber. 
— comes the question of service. In that, too, we 
excel. 


Southern Yellow Pine 


In this wood we have especially timbers and piece 
stuff. We also manufacture West Virginia Hem 
Spruce and White Pine. 


Flint, Erving, Stoner & Co. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 














Forest Lumber Company 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White and Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


Saw Mill, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Konnarock, Va. 











in retail advertising write us for the latest. 





THE INTERIOR LBR. CO. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 
Is in the market for 


HEMLOCK LATH 
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L. L. Smith & Company 


Manufacturers and Wholsalers 


North Carolina and Long Leaf 
Yellow Pine, Hemlock, Cypress 
== (Oak and Gen == 


KILN DRIED N. C. PINE JOHNSTOWN, PA. 


OUR SPECIALTY. 

















J. L. LYTLE LUMBER COMPANY, 


PITTSBURG, PA. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


WEST VIRGINIA HARDWOODS| 








Hotel Cumberland 


S. W. Corner pocetver 
at 54th St., Near 5 
Street Subwa' 

and 53rd Street 
Elev 





deal location, Near theatres, shops and Central Park. 
New, Modern and absolutely Fire-proot. Coolest Summer 

etal in New York, all outside rooms. Transient rates, $2.50 
with bath, and up. Special rates for summer months. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 


Formerly 
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Get Our Prices on 


SPECIAL TIMBER BILLS 
Any Size—Any Length—Shipped Quick 


YELLOW PINE, HEMLOCK, OAK 


We have full stocks of Yellow Pine 
for Shed and Yard, 


THE HARWOOD LUMBER CO.,“LEVELAND 











THE ALPHA LUMBER CO. 


WILL MAKE PROMPT SHIPMENTS OF 


White and Yellow Pine, Hemlock 
and Hardwoods, Shingles 
Lath, Posts, Etc. 
709-710 Williams Building, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 








THE INTERSTATE LUMBER CO., “Oro” 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


POPLAR RED GUM OAK 
CHESTNUT HICKORY ASH 


Furniture Dimension Stock and 
Railroad Timber Cut to Order. 


SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES. 


Dead Saved Sect. FOF Quick Shipment 








The Fisher & Wilson Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
MANUFACTURERS OP 


WHITE PINE 


YARD AND DOCK, 
West 3rd Street. Ri 

















General Offices, 
BLDG. 








The Advance Lumber Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
Mills: —Vaughan,W.Va., Baskin. La., Cleveland, Ohio. 


WIDE YELLOW POPLAR 
quartered OAK, CHESTNUT 
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: Why mot write us for prices 
Poplar, Oak, Chestnut 
Basswood, Ash, Maple 
and Red and Sap Gum 
IMPERIAL LUMBER COMPANY 


Wholesale and Manufacturers, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 








YELLOW PINE 
CYPRESS and POPLAR 


Rush orders filled from our Wholesale Yard 


at Columbus, Ohio. 


H. H. GIESY & BRO’S, LaNcaster.orio 














The Climax Tally Book. 


Designed by a practical inspector who knew what is wanted. 
Substantially bound in sheep with stiff covers and round corners: 
the paper, printing and special ruling are high grade. The Climax 
has 110 pages and when closed is 444x8'4 inches. Price, postpaid, 
one copy 75 cents; six copies, $4.00; twelve copies, $7.50. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 So. Dearborn St. CHICAGO, ILL. 











FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 








PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


Widespread Movement of Curtailment Puts Operators 
in Optimistic Frame of Mind—Shingle Association 
Perfecting Office Organization. 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 20.—-Lumbermen are more opti- 
mistic this week than has been the case for many pre- 
vious weeks. This is probably due to the fact that a 
widespread movement is on foot toward a substantial 
curtailment of the output of practically all of the north- 
western mills. Doubtless there has been a considerable 
overproduction of lumber on the north coast, due to the 
fact that the railroads, which should consume about 40 
percent of the lumber manufactured, have not been buy 
ing for months. A committee of lumbermen from Ore 
gon and Washington have the matter of a general cur- 
tailment in hand, and have decided on asking for a gen- 
eral reduction of the running time of all the mills to not 
over 220 hours each month, and it is understood that the 
move is meeting with pronounced success. Lumber manu 
facturers have been selling Jumber at cost, and realizing 
that something should be done the curtailment move- 
ment resulted. The effect is already apparent in that 
there is a much better feeling among the manufac- 
turers, all seeming to be confident that there will be a 
change for the better in the near future. 

Two lumbermen from the Inland Empire who visited 
Seattle this week were T. J. Humbird, Humbird Lumber 
Company, Sandpoint, Ida., and EH. If. Polleys, Polleys 
Lumber Company, Missoula, Mont. Mr. Humbird at- 
tended the meeting of the Pacific Coast Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, held Tuesday of this week, and 
briefly expressed a desire that Inland Empire and north 
coast lumber manufacturers work in unity. 

F. H. Flateau, who has represented the Whatcom 
Falls Mill Company, Bellingham, Wash., in Minneapolis 
territory the last fifteen years, has been in Seattle this 
week. He will remain in the city several days before 
returning to his home in Minneapolis. ‘'he Whatcom 
Falls Mill Company is one of. the largest cedar manu- 
facturers in the world, and Mr. Flateau has kad a wide 
experience selling this commodity. 

R. Yates, who, with headquarters at Aberdeen, 8. D., 
sells lumber for the Lumber Manufacturers’ Agency, 
Centralia, was in Seattle this week for a few hours on 
his way to Tacoma, where he will be married the first of 
next week. 

The Red Cedar Shingle Manufacturers’ Association is 
installed in its new offices at 511-14 White building, and 
is perfecting its office organization. I. A. Traill, man 
ager of the new association, states that he will be 
ready to take orders in about two weeks. 

The Howell-Brent Lumber Company, 815 White build 
ing, this city, has reorganized, Mr. Brent retiring from 
the company. The new company will be known as the 
Howell Lumber Company, with the officers as follows: 
William M. Howell, president; E. 8. MeLlroy, vice presi- 
dent, and M. H. Dawson, secretary. The company will 
continue to wholesale Pacific coast lumber products. 

The new Washington Cedar Products Company, re 
cently organized by northwestern mills, manufacturing a 
large percent of the cedar lumber output, with Jerry C. 
Startup as manager, has now completed its office organi 
zation and is actively engaged in disposing of red cedar 
siding and shingles. Mr. Startup’s chief assistant is 
W. W. Woodbridge, a young man well versed in the 
lumber selling art. Although for the last five years he 
has been on the road in the South selling coal, he was 
previous to that time for three years with Mr. Startup, 
who was then manager of the H. J. Miller Lumber Com- 
pany, Centralia. In charge of the company’s books is 
W. H. John, who gained his bookkeeping experience 
in the banking business in Seattle. The company has 
comfortable offices in the Henry building and is _pre- 
pared to take on a large quantity of business. 

Foster D. Root, secretary of the M. W. Judd Lumber 
Company, this city, is celebrating the advent into his 
family of Foster D., junior, who made his appearance 
Saturday, May 13. 

G. N. Skinner, of Seattle, has secured one of the 
largest railroad orders that has been let in many 
weeks. It consists of 8,000,000 feet of Iumber to be 
used by the Grand Trunk Pacific in the building of snow- 
sheds. He has also an order from the Copper River & 
Northwestern railway for nearly 1,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber for roadbed construction. Both of the orders will 
be distributed by Mr. Skinner among the members of 
the Seattle Lumber Manufacturers’ Exchange for cut- 
ting. A few additional contracts such as these would 
mean much to northwestern mills, as the unsatisfactory 
condition of the lumber market is largely due to the 
railroads not having bought much lumber for several 
months, 

As was announced in last week’s issue of the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN, transcontinental railroads will, after 
July 1, take mixed carlots of cedar and fir lumber, the 
cedar to take the regular cedar rate. This ‘action comes 
only after prolonged effort by the millmen and should 
result in an increase in the volume of Washington lum- 
ber and cedar shipments eastbound. The railroads 
have agreed not only to take mixed cars of fir and 
cedar, each commodity to take its individual rate, but 
will also accept the weights as certified by the shipper 
on his bill of lading. 

J. H. Bloedel, of the Larson Lumber Company, Bell- 
ingham, who recently established an office in the White 
building, this city, is further showing his interest in 
Seattle by having recently become one of the directors 
of the Commercial State Bank of Seattle. This bank 


will become a national bank in the near future and will 
be known as the National City Bank of Seattle. 

The delegation of lumbermen that will represent the 
Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association at the 
meeting of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso 
ciation at Chicago next week left Friday evening in a 
special car on the Northern Pacific for Chicago. The 
party was made up of Mr. and Mrs. E. G. Griggs, Ta 
coma; Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Bloedel, Bellingham; C. 
Bronson and daughter, John McMaster and ‘Thorpe Bab 
cock, all of Seattle, and Paul E. Page, of Buckley. The 
party will reach Chicago Wednesday morning and estab 
lish headquarters at the Congress hotel. KE. G. Griggs, 
J. H. Bloedel and C. C. Bronson will make addresses at 
the meeting. Mr. Griggs is slated for the presidency of 
the association. 

Loggers and lumbermen of this vicinity are preparing 
to attend the third annual session of the Pacifie Logging 
Congress, which will be held at Vancouver, B. C., June 
23-24. Among those from Seattle who will speak at the 
meeting are J. I’. Ives, Stimson Mill Company, on the 
““Future Logging Donkey,’’ and H. J. Mullin, whose 
subject will be the ‘‘Gasoline Logging Engine.’’ 

Lumber chartering continues good, especially in the 
offshore trade. Recent fixtures, reported by the Ship 
owners’ Association of the Pacific Coast, are steamer 
Thomas L. Wand, Grays harbor to San Pedro, $4.50; 
schooner Defender, Grays harbor to San Francisco, $4, 
and schooner El Dorado, Puget sound to Valparaiso, 
48s 9d. 





FINDS HEALTH IN THE SOUTH SEAS. 

SEATTLE, WASH., May 20.—E. P. Triol, president of 
the Rainier Lumber & Shingle Company, of this city, has 
just returned from a very interesting trip to the island of 
Papeete, in the south seas. Mr. Triol went to California 
early in March last, expecting to find health in the balmy 
southern climate, but in this he was disappointed, and 
after visiting all parts of the state he made up his 





EK. P. TRIOL, SEATTLE, WASH. ; 
President Rainier Lumber & Shingle Company. 


mind that a long ocean voyage was what he needed, so 
he went to San Francisco and took passage to the port 
of Tahiti, the only settlement of any importance on the 
island of Papeete, twelve days’ distant from San Fran 
cisco. Mr. Triol says the out voyage was most pleasant, 
the ocean being smooth and the weather delightful, and 
he arrived at his destination April 27 and immediately 
proceeded to visit the island. According to Mr, Triol, 
Papeete is under the jurisdiction of the French govern 
ment and he found a large number of French there but 
did not meet anyone speaking English. The products of 
the island are chiefly cocoanuts, from which is made 
copra, bananas, coffee and oranges, which grow wild, and 
vanilla, The natives make use of the breadfruit tree 
for what lumber they need, such as canoes and the like. 
Mr. Triol said: 

The group of islands, of which Pepeete is the main one, 
surpasses anything I have ever seen in beautiful scenery. 
he natives are a most interesting people, being naturally 
refined and bright. They treat strangers courteously and 
are very hospitable. I have never heard anything that will 
compare with their strange, weird music. They are natural 
singers, their voices blending in perfect harmony. Not a 
word of this music is written, being handed down from 
generation to generation. The climate of the islands in 
April is superb, and it was with much regret that I was 
forced to return so soon. 

On the return voyage, Mr. Triol encountered much bad 
weather, storms raging almost continuously the entire 
twelve days. He, however, returns to Seattle much im 
proved in health and a strong advocate of a trip to the 
South seas as being the best panacea he knows of. 





INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE LAW COMMISSION AP- 
POINTED. 

TACOMA, WASH., May 19.—Charles A. Pratt, secretary 
treasurer of the Pacific Box Company, has been appointed 
by Gov. M. E. Hay, with John H. Wallace, president 
of the coal miners’ union of that state, as the two remain 
ing members of the state liability commission to admin 
ister the new industrial insurance law passed by the last 
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legislature. Mr. Pratt is 48 years of age and has been 
for twenty years a resident of Washington, coming from 
Danville, N. Y. Vor thirteen years he has been at the 
head of the Pacific Box Company, which operates a large 
plant in the East End. Mr. Pratt took a prominent part 
in the discussions held while the bill was being framed 
and is regarded as an exceptionally able man for the 
position to which he has just been appointed. He has 
announced his acceptance. 

Plans are under way for a friendly suit to test the 
validity of the law, and the case will probably be 
taken before the supreme court at a very early date in 
order to establish the status of the commission. It is 
likely that a meeting will be held in Tacoma within a 
few days at which arrangements will be made, with the 
codperation of numerous manufacturers, for bringing 
the friendly test suit. 

George A. Lee, former assistant attorney general, is 
the third member of the commission of three men who 
will administer the new law. 





WESTERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 


April Biggest Month in History of Foreign Lumber 
Trade on the Sound—Saw Mill and Lumber De- 
stroyed by Fire. 

TACOMA, WASH., May 18.—The foreign lumber trade 
of Puget sound continues of record-breaking volume. 
The April report of the collector of customs for this 
district shows it to have been the biggest month in 
the history of Puget sound, shipments totaling 44, 
794,000 feet. The best previous month in the history 
of the district was September, 1910, with 40,679,000 
feet shipped, closely followed by November, 1910, with 
36,354,000 feet. For April, 1910, shipments were only 
17,725,000 feet, the increase for the month in 1911 
being 27,069,000 feet. For the first four months of 
1911 the enormous gain of 65,792,000 feet over 1910 
is shown in the foreign trade, more than 100 percent 
increase, the total for the four months this year being 
124,575,000 feet, as compared to 58,783,000 feet for 
the same four months of 1910. By months the 1911 
foreign shipments from the customs district have been 
as follows: January, 21,397,000 feet; February, 27,- 
363,000 feet; March, 31,021,000 feet; April, 44,794,000 
feet. Most of the cargo business now being done is 
on a basis of $12. The cargo mills report a fair 
number of foreign orders on the books. Some diffi- 
culty has been experienced by buyers in chartering 
vessels for offshore voyages, except for some time 
ahead, the available tonnage on the Coast being well 
cleaned up. The California trade, which is not in 
cluded in the customs figures given above, is holding 
its own, with signs of betterment. Charter rates for 
the California voyages remain about stationary. 

Maj. Everett G. Griggs, of the St. Paul & ’acoma 
Lumber Company, president of the Pacific Coast Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, will leave for Chicago 
this week to attend the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, of which 
he is a vice president and of which he will probably 
be elected president. 

The O’Connell Lumber Company’s plant at Winlock 
was visited by fire Tuesday, the old saw mill and be- 
tween 4,000,000 and 5,000,000 feet of lumber in the 
yards on the west side of the river being destroyed. 
A report received tonight by J. T. Gregory, of Tacoma, 
vice president of the company, from President M. '. 
O’Connell stated that the main saw mill had burned, 
but indicated that the timber mill was not seriously 
damaged. ‘he fire was exceedingly fierce while it 
raged and the water supply of the town was inade 
quate to cope with it, so that, according to daily press 
advices, it was necessary to use dynamite in checking 
the progress of the flames. The saw mill was origi- 
nally the Veness plant and was built a number of 
years ago. It had a capacity of about 100,000 feet 
a day and had been running right along. The O’Con- 
nell company has been planning to build a new saw 
mill as soon as market conditions would warrant and 
had begun work some time ago preparing a site. The 
fire will probably hasten these plans. The loss is esti- 
mated at from $100,000 to $150,000 and, as stated in 
the brief despatch sent in last week, is partly covered 
by insurance. 

The lumber trade is fair in volume, but is affected 
by the fact that the railroads are practically out of 
the market, according to August Von Boecklin, presi- 
dent of the Manley-Moore Lumber Company and of 
the Washington Manufacturing Company. Mr. Von 
Boecklin says that with most of the millmen demand 
is not what it ought to be, as is generally true when 
the railroads are not buying. Lumber prices are low. 
The Washington Manufacturing Company finds a very 
fair demand for its Samson columns. 

John Bagley, millman and railroad man, who is 
largely interested in the Pacific States Lumber Com- 
pany dnd the Nisqually Iron Works, is home from 
California, where he has been for some time with Mrs. 
Bagley. 

The Union Lumber Company has moved its general 
offices to the company’s mill plant at Union Mills. 
It still maintains a sales office in this city. 

The Newbegin Lumber Company has moved from 
the Provident building to 403-4-5 Bankers’ Trust 
building. 

The Dempsey Lumber Company is running largely to 
cargo trade, having several important cargo orders 
to get out, including some for the Australian market. 

The Foster Lumber Company’s Bismarck mill is 
running steadily and is doing a large amount of local 
trade, besides some rail business. 

_ Clarence E. Hill, of the Hill Lumber Company, who 

is the Tacoma member of the official board of the 

new Red Cedar Shingle Manufacturers’ Association, 
says of shingles: ; 


The shingle market is about the same as it has been for 
three or four months. Prices slide up and down from 5 
to 7 cents occasionally but, on the whole, maintain about 
the same level. We are hoping that when this new associa- 
tion gets to working conditions will be better. We do not 
expect prices to advance very much or very rapidly. The 
association will give stability to the market that will help 
out the demand, we think, and improve conditions. 

The Wheeler, Osgood Gompany is running its sash 
and door factory and the other departments of its big 
plant, as well as its saw mill, steadily and is getting a 
comfortable share of the business going. William C. 
Wheeler, president of this company, is abroad on a 
European tour, to be absent for some time, and will, 
incidentally, view the coronation ceremonies in Lon- 
don. 

Gov. M. E. Hay has named Chairman Harry Fair- 
child, of the state railroad commission, as chairman 
of the new public utilities commission created by the 
last legislature and which will supersede the railroad 
commission, having jurisdiction over, besides railroads, 
ul public service corporations, privately ‘and munici- 
pally owned, including gas companies, water com- 
panies, telephone companies, light plant companies, 
street railway companies, city and interurban rail- 
ways ete. Jesse 8. Jones and J. G. Lawrence, also 
of the state railroad commission, will be appointed 
members of the new commission. 

kK. W. Demarest, of the Pacific National Lumber 
Company, is in the East to look after the discharges 
of the cargoes of two vessels dispatched by the com- 
pany from Tacoma. The company’s D. & M. mill at 
South Prairie and its Pacific National mill at Ashford 
are running. 

The steamer Mackinaw is taking 900,000 feet of 
lumber and a consignment of shingles from Puget 
sound for New York, the cargo to go via Panama and 
up the Atlantic over the Bates & Cheseborough line. 

Frank H. Lamb, of Hoquiam, and R. W. Condon, of 
Port Gamble, have been appointed by Gov. M. E. 
Hay to succeed themselves as members of the state 
board of forest commissioners. The board has decided 
to construe the 1911 forest laws as not prohibiting 
the burning of waste material by mills in open fires, 
but that the law does provide rules and regulations 
governing the same. The board again recommends 
that the burning of refuse timber and brush be done 
in the fall after sufficient rain has fallen to insure 
against damage to green timber. The board reap- 
pointed J. R. Welty as state forest and fire warden 
and appointed the deputies in the timber counties 
with the exception of Snohomish and Wahkiakum, who 
will be named later. The deputies appointed are as 
follows: Chehalis county, L. J. Esses; Clallam, Oscar 
H. Winters; Clarke, C. E. Alexander; Cowlitz, 8S. A. 
Settle; Ferry, A. B. Walker; Island, A. C. MeLeod; 
Jefferson, Monroe Wycoff; King, J. M. Digby; Kitsap, 
Oscar Sword; Klickitat, J. M. Rankin; Lewis, V. O. 
Wallace; Mason, A. C. Kent; Pacific, W. L. Bunker; 
Pierce, L. L. Thorpe; Skagit, Barney Lee; Skamania, 
William Goepel; Stevens, W. H. Clinton; Spokane, J. E. 
Bowers; Thurston, John W. Hayes; Whateom, A. W. 
Frost. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN WASHINGTON. 


Mills Running Full Time—Biggest Cargo Ever Shipped 
from This Harbor—Rebuilding Burned Mill—Install- 
ing Oil Burners. 

CENTRALIA, WASH., May 19.—The mills in and around 
Centralia are running full time. The H. H. Martin Lum 
ber Company has received a drive of logs, and these 
with what its own camps are putting in will insure an 
ample supply for the season. 

A cargo larger than any ever shipped from Willapa 
harbor will leave this week for Australia. it will contain 
about 3,000,000 feet from the mills of South Bend and 
Raymond and this, with several other shipments for the 
same destination, is an indication that the cargo business 
is in good shape. 

The plant of the A. J. West Lumber Company, of 
Aberdeen, which is being built on the site of the one 
burned a few months ago, will be about the same capacity 
as the old one. ‘The buildings will be farther apart, 
however, so as to minimize the fire risk. 

One of the first mills in the West to use a lumber 
stacker is the Grays Harbor Commercial Company, of 
Cosmopolis. The machine will be used on the kiln trucks, 
and it is believed it will greatly aid in getting the lumber 
into the kiln in less time and with less expense. 

Some of the logging companies on Grays harbor are 
installing oil-burning locomotives. One of the first con- 
cerns to have done so is the Polson Logging Company. 

One of the largest mills in southwestern Washington is 
that of the Doty Lumber & Shingle Company, at Doty, 
on the South Bend branch of the Northern Pacific rail- 
way. This concern operates a saw mill of 125,000 feet 
daily capacity, and also cuts 300,000 shingles a day. The 
company’s timber runs largely to clear, and the mill is 
equipped especially to handle heavy timbers and manu- 
factures a large quantity of cross arms. Its logging 
operation is four miles from the mill. The logs are 
brought in over the logging railroad and dumped in the 
Chehalis river at the mill which is used at that point for 
the company’s mill pond. The shingle mill is closed, 
but will begin operation in the near future. C. A. Doty, 
formerly president and manager of this company, sold 
his interest about a year ago, and the company was 
reorganized with the following officers: W. B. Mercereau, 
president; J. E. Wheeler, vice president; R. W. Mer- 
cereau, treasurer and manager; EK. L. Mercereau, secre- 
tary. W. B. Mercereau and J. E. Wheeler, president and 
vice president respectively, reside in Portland, Ore. R. W. 
and E. L. Mercereau are sons of the president of the 
company, and they make their homes at Doty, the active 
management of the company falling upon the former. 
W. B. Mercereau, president, was for many years an 
eastern lumber manufacturer, having been engaged in 
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John R. Gobey & Co. 


HEMLOCK 
YELLOW PINE 
POPLAR 


CYPRESS AND HARDWOOD 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 




















W. L. WHITACRE. D. W. KERR: 


WHITACRE LUMBER CO. 


WHOLESALE 


YELLOW PINE 
CYPRESS and HARDWOODS 


Office Weise Columbus, Ohio. 











R POPLAR and SOUTHERN HARDWOODS, 
OAK FLOORING in TWO GREAT BRANDS, 


You'll make no mistake in placing your orders in our 
safe hands. The Circle 4 and Dixie rs have a place, 
pre-eminent, won, and if you want ome real stock, 


write M. A. HAYWARD & SON, Columbus, Ohio. 


oF 


H. D. Brasher Lumber Co. 7 


— WHOLESALE — 


YELLOW PINE and RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


FLOORING, CEILING, SIDING AND FINISH. 
TIMBERS AND HEAVY JOISTS. 
OAK AND MAPLE FLOORING, RED CYPRESS. 
We handle only the Best, 


725-6 Columbus Savings & Trust Bldg., COLUMBUS, O. 





























For Quick Shipment“ 2¢s3.0130 





C-Ls 8-4" 1s and 2s Plain White Oak, one year dry 
C-Ls 8-4’ No.1 Com. Plain White Oak, one year dry 
C-Ls 4-4’’ No. 1 Com. Chestnut, one year dry 

C-Ls 4-4’ No,2 Com. Poplar, shipping dry 


Write Us For Hardwoods and Poplar. 


THE GENERAL LUMBER CO. 


Columbus, Ohio 


YELLOW PINE 
CYPRESS and HARDWOODS 


POWELL & ROWE 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 











Wholesale Lumber 








H. C. CREITH & COMPANY 


WHOLESALE LUMBER 
Yellow Pine, Cypress, 
Hemlock, Poplar, Oak 


Our representatives covering territory as below: 


Chas. H. Sorrick, Northwestern Ohio Chas. E. Lyons, Northeastern Ohie 
Roger W. Boutelle, Southern 


























THE SOWERS-LEACH LUMBER CO. 


Office 1019-20 Cols. Sav. & Trust Bldg. 


We make Rush Shipments from 
Storage Yards at 483-549 Neilston Street 


WE ALWAYS HAVE CARS IN TRANSIT. 
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MS” PACIFIC COAST. “2B, 


Yard Stock 


has long been a specialty with 
us and by studying closely the 





demands from dealers all over 
the continent, we have gained 


experience in filling such orders 
that today makes ‘t an easy mat- 


ter for us to please. 


Our stock is all well 


sawed and dressed and the prices we make 


on mixed cars of 


Fir and Washington Pine 


will convince you that we want a share of 
your business. In addition to the above we 
have for quick shipment a special stock of 
flooring 1x4 and 1x4, ceiling and drop 
siding, porch flooring and decking, nice 
soft yellow pine finish, wind mill tower 
stock and tank stock. Can’t we quote you? 


White River Lbr. Co. 


ENUMCLAW, WASH. 
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Western Pine Lumber 
In All Forms For Yard Trade. 





SPOKANE LUMBER COMPANY 


MILAN, WASHINGTON 





Send us 
the 
HARD 
orders 


to fill 

















Locations for 


on the 


Furniture Factories and 
Woodworking Plants 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL 





and 


YAZOO & MISSISSIPPI 





VALLEY RAILROADS 





awaiting development. 


No. 1 Park Row - 





Fo, full information addresa 


C. J. CLAIR 


Industrial Commissioner Illinois Central R. R. 


CHICAGO 


There are thousands of acres of timber 
properties tributary to the above lines 














iNustrations, 


reference volume ever published. 


Price, postpaid, $2.00. 


431 South Dearborn St., 





The American Lumberman’s 


“Curiosity Shop” 


A reference work containing hundreds of practical questions 
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that business at Portville, N. Y., near Buffalo, where he 
manufactured white pine and later hemlock. He has 
lumbering interests in Michigan. R. W. Mercereau is a 
very young man to have assumed a position of such 
importance as manager of a large Jumber manufacturing 
company, but has won the respect and admiration of 
those who have come in contact with him in a business 
way. He is a Yale graduate and has the characteristics 
of the well educated and thorough business man, 





IN THE GRAYS HARBOR COUNTRY. 

ABERDEEN AND HoquiaM, WASH., May 20.—Activity in 
lumber shipments to Australia has resulted in a cutting 
of the return coal freights. The vessel that carries 
lumber out depends on a return coal cargo to San 
Francisco to help pay the expenses and the rate of 18s 
a ton has been cut to 16s. Kxports from Puget sound, 
British Columbia and Oregon and southwestern Washing- 
ton mills have exceeded 100,000,000 feet since January 1, 
as against only 135,000,000 for the whole of last year, 
and practically all of the vessels carrying this lumber 
have been fixed to load coal for return. 

A. E. Globensky, formerly with the National Lumber 
& Box Company, of Hoquiam, left Thursday for the 
Philippine islands, having accepted the position of man 
ager of a large lumber camp of the Insular Lumber 
Company, of which Walter R. Macfarlane, formerly with 
the Western mill, of Aberdeen, is manager. Mr. 
Globensky is taking a large force of American working 
men with him to the Philippines. 

A plan is under way for the organization of a mill 
company and the erection of a large mill at Monroe. 
Senator KH. M. Stephens is one of the prime movers. 
Several men who have large timber holdings in that sec? 
tion express themselves willing to back the project and 
to subscribe liberally for stock. The plan includes the 
building ultimately of a sash and door and a furniture 
factory. With the increased railroad —facilities—the 
branch line of the Great Northern to Tolt having just 
been turned over by the engineering party and the Mil 
waukee road will soon be running trains to Monroe 
there ig a feeling that the town affords a good location 
for large enterprises. 

The Northwestern Lumber Company, of Hoquiam, has 
closed for repairs. 


~~ 


NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 


Railroads to Accept Mixed Carlot Shipments of Fir 
and Cedar—Encouraging Report of Conditions in 
British Columbia, 

KveRETT, WASH., May 20.—Much interest was taken 
in the recent important meetings held for the purpose of 
creating better business conditions for lumbermen, The 
sentiment is strongly in favor of the plans adopted at the 
Centralia and Seattle meetings and it is believed the plan 
to close one day a week in order to bring the output 
nearer to the demand will be of great benefit to the 
manufacturing interests of this district. W. H. Boner, 
of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, and Hi. W. 
Stuchell, of the Eclipse Mill Company, attended both 
meetings as representatives of the local mill owners. 

Hi. Lansdown, of the Weidauer & Lansdown Lumber 
Company, was elected president of the Snohomish County 
Orphanage Association at a meeting held this week. 

News that the railroads will accept mixed ecarlot ship 
ments of fir and cedar was welcomed here this week, 
the old system having been unsatisfactory. With the 
privilege of shipping carlots of fir, cedar and shingles, 
each commodity holding its individual rate, it will be 
possible to handle much more business than formerly. 

The steamer Charles Nelson has arrived to take a cargo 
of lumber from the Clark-Nickerson and Crown docks. 
The barkentine Algoa Bay is at the Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Company’s dock to load 950,000 feet of lumber for 
Callao, Peru. 

T. B. Sumner, of the Sumner Tron Works, brought an 
encouraging report from British Columbia on his return 
today from a business trip to that section. There is great 
activity in the sawmill business and the outlook is consid 
ered bright. The Sumner people are installing an in- 
duced draft system, with cyclone attachment, in the mill 
of the Vancouver Lumber Company. The final shipment 
of machinery to the Red Fir Lumber Company, of Van 
couver, B. C., was made yesterday by the Sumner Iron 
Works. This shipment consisted of 100 tons of sawmill 
equipment. It is expected that the mill will be operated 
within a few weeks, 

The big Canadian Pacific steamship JAlonteagle ar- 
rived Wednesday at the Crown Lumber Company’s docks 
at Mukilteo and began loading 1,500,000 feet of lumber 
for China. The Skipton Castle completed ioading 2,000,- 
000 feet of lumber at the Crown dock early in the week 
and cleared for Port Pirie, Australia. 

Arguments were made this week in a case brought by 
the Eclipse Mill Company to permanently restrain the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound Railway Company 
from building a track along the Snohomish river between 
the deep water and the mill. A temporary injunction is 
in effect and the railway company has suspended opera- 
tions in that vicinity. Final decision will be made next 
week, 

Work on the improvement of Everett’s harbor will be 
resumed at an early date, according to news received 
from Washington, D. C. The plans include the dredging 
of the Snohomish river from the Sound deep water to 
Lowell. The completion of this work will mean that 
deep sea vessels cau load cargoes at the several lumber 
mills along the river, including the McWilliams & Henry, 
Canyon, Eclipse, Weidauer & Lansdown, Ferry-Baker and 
Salzer. 

This harbor will be one of the finest on the Pacific 
coast and it is expected it will attract many ocean- 
going ships for the reason that the deep, fresh water of 
the Snohomish river will clear off barnacles and other 
forms of sea life so destructive to vessel bottoms. 


The Everett Chamber of Commerce has entered into 
a contract with the Great Northern railway to present 
moving picture scenes of Everett’s saw mills, docks, ship 
loading operations, timber cutting and every process from 
the time the tree is cut until it is in the hold of a vessel 
or loaded on a car. These pictures will be circulated all 
over the United States and in Europe. 

The steamship Mackinaw is due to arrive Wednesday to 
take 3,000,000 shingles from the Eureka and Perfection 
mills for New York. The shingles will be transferred by 
rail across the Isthmus of Panama. It will be the first 
shingle shipment to be sent from this port by vessel to 
New York. 





PERSONNEL AND PLANT OF A GROWING AND 
SUCCESSFUL WASHINGTON CONCERN. 

PILCHUCK, WASH., May 19.—The Parker-Bell Lumber 
Company, of this place, recently moved its general and 
sales offices from Seattle to the local mill. An addition 
had been made to the ofhee building to accommodate 
the general and sales oflice forces and all of the business 
of the company hereafter will be conducted here. This 
company was reorganized and its manegement changed 
in Iebruary of this year. The present officers of the 
company are Joseph, Kaye, president; Charles E. Kaye, 
vice president; J. L. Norie, secretary-treasurer. R. W. 
Robinson, nephew of Joseph Kaye, is sales manager. 
Mr. Robinson, as are all of the officers of the company, 
is a former Pennsylvania lumberman. He comes to the 
Pacific coast from Eau Claire, Wis., where until he 
resigned to take up his present duties he was general 
manager of the New Dells Lumber Company. 

Joseph Kaye, president of the company, is a lumber 
man of thirty years’ experience in Pennsylvania and 
Wisconsin, and at present he is at the head of the West- 
boro Lumber Company, Westboro, Wis. For the last 
thirty years Mr. Kaye has been connected with the C. B. 
Howard Company at Emporium, Pa. 

Charles E. Kaye, vice president, is the son of the 
president and has charge of the shingle manufacturing 
end of the company’s business. 

J. L. Norie, son-in-law of Joseph Kaye, as secretary 
treasurer, will take an active part in the general manage- 
ment of the company’s affairs. Mr. Norie has held a 
minor interest in the Parker-Bell Lumber Company for 
«a number of years. 

Besides their various lumber manufacturing interests 
the Kayes and Mr. Norie are heavily interested in the 
manufacture of dynamite through their holdings in the 
Keystone National Powder Company, which operates 
five factories, three of which are in Pennsylvania. 

The Parker-Bell Lumber Company owns an exception- 
ally fine body of old growth cedar and fir timber and 
a large enough quantity of it to run the mill for many 
years. Because its timber runs largely to cedar the 
output of the mill naturally is of the same percentage 
cedar and the company is a large producer of red cedar 
bevel siding and shingles. Its Shield brand shingles are 
well and favorably known to the trade. The company 
operates two shingle mills: one at Pilchuck, the other at 
Milldale, a half-mile distant from Pilchuck. This gives 
it an output of 450,000 shingles daily, manufactured on 
upright machines. The saw mill is a double band plant 
and at present is cutting 65,000 feet in ten hours in 
addition to shingle cants. The new management is rush 
ing a number of improvements to the plant and it prob 
ably will be closed down for a week or ten days, during 
which time a Simondson log turner, a Mershon band 
resaw, a hog and a new engine will be installed. The 
company has also just completed a new machine shop. 
Postal Telegraph wires run into the company’s offices 
and orders sent in over these wires are sure to be re- 
ceived by the company at once. It has also free delivery 
service from the Western Union. 

R. W. Robinson, sales manager, who came to the Coast 
in February from Eau Claire, Wis., was joined here the 
first of this month by Mrs. Robinson and their four 
children and they will make their home in Pilchuck 





REFORESTING WITH DOUGLAS FIR. 

The Forest Service has just issued a bulletin by 
Thornton T. Munger entitled ‘‘The Growth and Man 
agement of Douglas Fir in the Pacifie Northwest.’’ 
The purpose of the bulletin, as set out in the introduc 
tion, is ‘‘to show how a new crop of timber ean be 
started on logged off land, what conditions are favor- 
able to its development, what its rate of growth and 
yield will be and what should be the probable cost 
of securing the second crop.’’ Douglas fir is described 
as ‘‘by far the most important commercial tree’’ of 
the Pacifie Northwest and as having ‘‘a combination 
of many excellent qualities.’’ 

The reproductive capacity of the fir is immense, as 
it bears enormous crops of cones, its seed is light and 
winged and it germinates in almost any situation in 
which it chances to fall. Much of the logged over 
land of the Pacific Northwest is said to be ‘‘suited to 
no crop value except timber, and this it will produce 
as abundantly as any other land in the country.’’ The 
author says that ‘‘in western Washington and Oregon 
Douglas fir is an extremely rapid growing tree, and 
upon this fact largely rests the profitableness of grow- 
ing this tree on land from which the original forest is 
now being removed.’’ 

Tables in the bulletin show that fir trees vary in 
diameter from 1.5 inches at 10 years of age to 29.4 
inches at 140 years; with au annual growth of .43 of 
an inch at 15 years and .13 of an inch at 135 years. 

Table 4 in the bulletin shows that an acre of land 
cut over in 1911 would, if properly managed, yield 
in 1971, 41,000 feet of saw logs; in 100 years it would 
yield 79,800 feet. That is to say that the annual 
growth to the acre would average 800 feet of lumber. 
The annual growth between 40 and 60 years of age is 
said to be over 200 eubie feet. 
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IN THE PINE COUNTRY. 


Curtailment of Output Planned—Mill Running for 
First Time in Three Years—To Test Legality of 
Compensation Act. 


SPOKANE, WASH., May 19.—While no concerted action 
will be taken by the Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association as a body, individual mills will curtail 
their output during the remainder of the season. 

H. W. Walther, manager of the Walther Lumber 
Company, which maintains offices in the Lindelle 
block, is in Ellensburg this week for the purpose of 
looking over the .work of the engineers in surveying 
a logging road from Nanum canyon to- Ellensburg. 
The Walther company controls forty-three sections 
of fine white pine timber on the foothills near the 
canyon and a similar area on the Wenatchee side 
of the mountains. It is said the company will ulti- 
mately build a railroad from Wenatchee to Ellensburg. 

William Whyte, vice president of the Canadian 
Pacific, has been making a tour of the timber district 
in the vicinity of Nelson, B. C. As a result of the 
inspection, it has been decided to use erude oil as 
fuel on the engines running through the timber district. 

Property owned by the Springston Lumber Com 
pany, Whose mill was burned last year, has been sold 
to L. L. True, of True’s Oil Company, for $42,000. 
The property is in the north part of the city and 
has 500 feet bordering on the Great Northern railway. 

A. P. Bailey, of Kootenai county, Idaho, who has 
charge of the log drive on Coeur d’Alene river, says 
that the entire drive of 35,000,000 feet of logs will 
be delivered at Harrison, Ida., within the next week. 

The Phoenix Lumber Company, which owns thou- 
sands of acres of standing timber near Springdale, is 
running its mill at camp 38 for the first time in three 
years. The company’s mill at Carter is cutting rail- 
road ties exclusively. The company has a contract 
to supply the new Springdale & Long Lake railroad 
with 60,000 ties. In addition to the two mills there 
is a big crew at camp 5, where the logs for the 
Spokane mill are cut and loaded into cars for ship 
ment to the city. 

Rough lumber for the Opportunity box factory, 
which began operation Thursday, is supplied by the 
McGoldrick Lumber Company. During the winter the 
factory was enlarged and additional machinery in 
stalled. The company expects to make 200,000 apple 
boxes during the seasoy’s run. 

C. P. Lindsley, president of the Craig Mountain 
Lumber Company, made a trip to Winchester, Ida., 
this week to visit the company’s plant. While there 
he selected and donated to the town three acres of 
land for a cemetery site. 

M. D. Wright, of Coeur d’Alene, has begun operation 
on a contract to cut 200,000 ties from the fire killed 
timber on the forest reserve about six miles from 
Prichard creek. Equipment for the camp is being 
assembled. 

The Reservation Land & Lumber Company, of 
Ronan, Mont., has succeeded to the Beckwith Mercan- 
tile Company. The transfer was made this week. 
The new company has joined the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, 

Detailed plans will soon be submitted by the West 
ern lorestry & Conservation Association to the Secre- 
tary of War asking for the use of federal troops in 
patroling the forests during the fire danger season. 
The movement is being advocated by A. L. Flewelling, 
president of the association, and FE, F. Cartier Van 
Dissell, president of the Phoenix Lumber Company. 

Kk. KE. Engdahl, of the Spokane Sash & Door Com- 
pany and Vicegerent Snark, announces that an initia- 
tion into the mysteries of Hoo-Hoo will be held early 
in June, 

The Day-Leullewitz Lumber Company now has a fine 
suite of wholesale offices on the sixth floor of the new 
Paulson building. George L. Curkendall, who has charge 
of sales, has been absent for several weeks on an east 
ern trip, looking into trade conditions. George A. Duffy, 
who has been connected with the retail end, is now in 
the wholesale office. In addition to the output of the 
plant of the Athol Lumber Company, which will amount 
to about 4,000,000 feet this year and which is owned by 
the same interests as the Day-Leullewitz Lumber Com- 
pany, this concern will cater to the eastern trade in 
Inland Empire pine. 





IN THE FLATHEAD VALLEY. 


Prospects Favorable to Increasingly Good Demand for 
Lumber—Contracts Closed for Purchase of Burnt 
Timber on National Reserve. 


KALISPELL, Mont., May 20.—Recent rains have done 
a4 great deal of good to the grain crops of Montana, 
according to J. H. Hall, commissioner of agriculture. 
lhe indications are that the demand for lumber will 
be exceptionally good on both the reservation and at 
eastern Montana points after July 1. 

Henry Good, one of the leading logging operators in 
this section, closed a contract with the Forestry Service 
this week for the purchase of 6,000,000 feet of scorched 
timber along the Middle fork of the Stillwater. Approxi- 
mately 16,000,000 feet of timber was damaged in that 
locality by the fires of last summer and will be all dis- 
posed of to the best advantage as speedily as practicable. 

William Cramer, of the Cramer Bros. Lumber Com- 
pany, Polson, was in this city last week. He states that 
the planing mill which was destroyed by fire last week 


will be replaced by a larger and better one. It will be 
equipped with Berlin machines. The company has bought 
from the government between 15,000,000 and 20,000,000 
feet of burned timber. The timber lies along the south- 
eastern shore of the Flathead lake, into which it will be 
logged and towed to the mill. 

The Montana Larch & Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion recently shipped a consignment of larch veneered 
panels to one of the largest furniture factories in Grand 
Rapids, Mich., for the purpose of having its value tested 
for furniture purposes. 

The O’Neil Lumber Company, which operates one of 
the most uptodate retail yards in western Montana at 
Kalispell, is putting in a yard at Elmo, a new town on 
the Flathead reservation. The company also operates a 
retail yard at Polson. In addition to its retail business 
the company operates a factory in Kalispell, turning out 
sash and doors and special millwork and making all kinds 
of fruit boxes. 





FROM WESTERN MONTANA. 

MissouLa, Mon'., May 22.—Western Montana is 
saturated with million-dollar rains and business is im 
proving under the stimulus of assured crops. Every 
town in this section is building rapidly and local de- 
mand for lumber is good. 

Clubb Bros.’ planing mill, at Polson, was burned to 
the ground last week. It will be rebuilt at once. Polson, 
at the foot of Flathead lake, commands the valley of 
the Flathead river to Dixon, on the Northern Pacific 
railway, and is also favorably situated for lumber sup 
plies, which come from Somers and Kalispell, at the 
upper end of Flathead lake. Water transportation 
makes the freight cost low, 

The Polleys Lumber Company made its first shipment 
to the car trade yesterday, the order coming from Ne 
braska territory. ‘The mills are running steadily. ‘The 
planing mill equipped with heavy Berlin machinery is 
turning out first class millwork. Incidentally the first 
house pattern for local building was sold yesterday. 





EXCELLENTLY EQUIPPED AND EFFICIENTLY 
MANAGED. 


Sr. Jor, IpA., May 8.—Located on one of the numerous 
bends of the St. Joe river, at this place, the Milwaukee 
Land Company has two saw mills, one of which is in 
operation. This is the larger mill, known as mill No. 1, 
which is equipped with an Allis-Chalmers Company band, 
with a 9-foot wheel, a Mershon resaw and other machin- 
ery, and turns out about 75,000 feet of lumber a day. 
The smaller mill is equipped with a circular, and cuts 
50,000 feet of lumber daily, giving the combined plant 
a capacity of 125,000 feet a day. 

These operations of the Milwaukee Land Company are 
carried on under the supervision of A. W. Wendorf. 
Mr. Wendorf has had fifteen years of training in lumber- 
ing in the West, the last two years having been in charge 
of this end of the business of the Milwaukee Land Com- 
pany. The general offices are in Spokane, where Judge 
A. L. Flewelling has charge, assisted by C. H. Fancher. 

A feature of the plant of the Milwaukee Land Com- 
pany is its splendid new planing mill, constructed last 
fall, equipped with six surfacers, two molders, a band 
resaw, a bevel-siding saw, ripsaw and cutoff saw. Adjoin 
ing it is a dry shed with a capacity of 3,000,000 feet, and 
a loading platform sufficiently large to accommodate 
thirty cars at a time. In the yard at present is about 
22,000,000 feet of lumber, although it has a capacity 
of 50,000,000 feet. The company expects this year to 
manufacture about 25,000,000 feet only, most of which 
will be Idaho white pine that was scorched in the forest 
fires of last year. At present the company is cutting 
some timber bought from the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
Puget Sound railroad, which is being taken off from the 
road’s right of way and is being brought to the St. Joe 
mill from as far away as the summit of the Cascade 
mountains. The company has. its own logging railroad, 
logging equipment, donkey engines ete. On the selling 
end the company is represented in the East by Roy 
Thompson, who travels in the Dakotas, Nebraska, Iowa 
and Montana. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound railroad re 
cently completed a comfortable hospital here on a com- 
manding site overlooking the valley of the St. Joe river. 
The hospital will accommodate fifty patients at a time 
and will take care of the employees of the Milwaukee 
Land Company, as well as of those of the railroad. The 
logging operations are looked after by J. C. Hunt, who 
probably is better posted on timber in the St. Joe and 
St. Maries districts than any other man. James P. 
Barrett, formerly with the Northwestern Cooperage Com 
pany, Gladstone, Mich., for five years in charge of manu- 
facturing and for eleven years previous with C. A. Good- 
year, Tomah, Wis., recently came to St. Joe, and is 
mill superintendent for the Milwaukee Land Company. 
The planing mill is looked after by M. J. Foley, who 
formerly was with the Potlatch Lumber Company. 





WELL OFFICERED AND THOROUGHLY 
EQUIPPED. 


Sr. Maries, Ipa., May 8.—One of the most complete 
and uptodate sawmill plants in the Inland Empire terri- 
tory, and the first steel constructed saw mill on ‘the 
Pacific coast north of California, is that of the Mil 
waukee Lumber Company, this city, of which Fred 
Herrick, Milwaukee, Wis., is president; W. D. Harrigan, 
Fulton, Ala., vice president, and A. V. Bradrick, St. 
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Maries, secretary and treasurer. The plant has an excel- 
lent location in the low, level valley alongside the 
‘“shadowy St. Joe’’ river. The millsite covers 156 acres 
of exceedingly rich loam, and the company owns 250 acres 
for an addition to the town site. The mill is equipped 
with two 8-foot band mills, a horizontal resaw, two gang 
edgers, and attendant machinery. The power is furnished 
by a 550-horsepower Corliss engine. A planing mill, 
which will be equipped with four surfacers, a molder, 
band resaw and a band ripsaw; all, of the American 
Machine Company make, is being erected. Lach machine 
will be run by an individual electric motor. The saw 
mill has a capacity of 125,000 feet daily. 

The plant is now running day times only, but soon will 
be running day and night, and Mr. Bradrick states that 
they contemplate cutting 50,000,000 feet this year and 
the same next year, having contracted for that much 
timber from the Forest Reserve. This timber is part 
of the vast amount of government timber burned over 
in last year’s forest fires, and the Milwaukee Lumber 
Company is taking only the best Idaho white pine, from 
an elevation of 38,000 feet above sea level, and it is 
getting some fine quality of soft white pine. 

The Milwaukee Lumber Company is building a number 
of cottages for its workmen on the low foothills overlook- 
ing the plant, and a fine home is also being built for 
Mr. Herrick, as he expects to spend much of his time 


here during the next few years. Mr. Bradrick is also 
building for himself a comfortable home nearby. The 
mill superintendent is John P. Goodwin, who formerly 
was with Mr. Herrick at Lac du Flambeau, Wis. He 
has the reputation of being one of the best millmen that 
ever came from the middle West to the Inland Empire 
Charles Harrigan, brother of W. D. Harrigan, vice 
president of the company, is the logging superintendent. 
The Milwaukee Lumber Company promises to become an 
important factor in the manufacture of white pine lumber 
in the Inland Empire. : 





INLAND EMPIRE PROJECT. 


KALISPELL, Mont., May 20.—<Articles of incorporation 
have been filed at Chouteau for the Chouteau & Great 
Falls Railway Company. The incorporators are William 
F. Rieckhoff, William Hutchenson, Barrett Klay, C. D. 
Van Osterhoup, W. 8S. Short and John Hosters, all of 
Orange, La., and George EF. Bowers, Phil I. Cole and 
J. FE. Malmin, of Chouteau. The eapital stock is 
$100,000. The tine will be standard gage and will be in 
operation by January 1, 191%, and thirty days thereafter 
a $50,000 bonus will be paid. Nearly all this $56,000 
bonus has been subscribed. 








CENTRAL SOUTH SITUATION 








CEDAR 


Bevel Siding, 
Finish and 


Shingles 


FIR 
Siding and Finish, 


Long Timbers, Joists, 
Dimension, etc. 














We have the following stock on hand: — 
1,000,000 feet—Western Pine 1" Selects and better 
1,000,000 feet 6-4 Shop No. 3 and better 
250,000 feet 5-4 Shop No. 3 and better 
250,000 feet 8-4 Shop No. 3 and better 
Mixed Cars a Specialty 


Wallace-Ballord Lumber Co. 


609-614 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


wae SEATTLE, WASH. “3G 





























For Immediate Shipment 


V.G. FIR FLOORING 


Consisting of 1x3, 1%4x3, 1x4 and 1% x4; also 
Red Cedar Bevel Siding and Red Cedar Shingles 


DAY LUMBER COMPANY, Seattle, Washington 
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RED CEDAR 


We invite your inquiries for RED CEDAR BEVEL 
SIDING, Clear “A” and B, in straight carlots or mixed 
with RED CEDAR SHINGLES. We can also ship 
promptly RED CEDAR FINISH, Mouldings, Lath and 
other stock. 


FIR 


We furnish FIR in any form. We make a specialty of 
FIR SILO STAVES in carlots. 

We give our usual quick dispatch and our stock will be 
sure to suit you. 

Wire us for prices on anything from the Coast by night 
letter, at our expense. 


HH 
200 


200 
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Alaska Lumber Co., 
2 SEATTLE, WASH. 

= — 01 ———00€ —00€ — 
» PACIFIC COAST LUMBER: 
HIGH FINISH, FLOORING, ETC. 


SPECIAL STOCK, 
GRADE | FACTORY LUMBER. 


Fir, Spruce, Cedar, Western Pine. 


P. C. LEONARD LUMBER CO., Seattle, Wash. 




















CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


Prices Holding Up Well—Directors of Ship Canal Com- 
pany Hold Important Meeting—Inspect Large Tim- 
ber Tract. 

New Or.EANs, La., May 22.—Prices have held up well 
in both yellow pine and cypress. The takings of factory 
stock are slightly heavier for the week. 

The directors of the Atchafalaya Bay Ship Channel 
Company held a meeting last Thursday at Morgan City 
aboard the I. B. Williams Cypress Company’s steamer 
Sewanee, which afterward conveyed the directors and 
their guests out on the gulf for an inspection of the 
company’s channel. Business of exceptional importance 
was transacted. The company’s executive officers were 
authorized to contract with the Bowers Southern Dredg- 
ing Company, of Galveston, for maintenance of the 
channel covering a period of three years after its com- 
pletion, after which time the government will take over 
the channel. It was decided to hold another meeting of 
the directorate July 10 to consider the plan reducing the 
company’s capital stock from $250,000 to $75,000. Reso- 
lutions were offered providing, first, that the pro rata of 
the funds voted by the tax payers in aid of the channel 
project be refunded and covered into the publie road fund 
for highway improvement, and, second, that the tax 
payers be treated as stockholders in the final disposition 
of the funds after the settlement with the government. 
A committee composed of I, B. Williams, J. A. Peter- 
man, Gus Drews, L. C. Grevemberg, R. EK. Milling, Ike 
Wooster and KE, A. Pharr was appointed to take up these 
matters with the parish police jury June 6. J. C. Turner, 
of New York, and Capt. T. L. Morse, of the Southern 
Pacific Teche steamer line, were elected directors to 
succeed A. A. Bourgeois, deceased, and 8. C, Tevis, who 
has removed to Oregon. The following finance committee 
was appointed: I. B. and C, 8. Williams, R. H. Down- 
man, H. B. Hewes and KE, A. Pharr. The visit to the 
channel showed that the work of deepening and widening 
it is progressing satisfactorily and will, it is expected by 
the contractors, be completed in November next. 

Mississippi river transportation will be given a large 
boost during the next few weeks. The Mississippi Valley 
Transportation Company has announced the appointment 
of Alfred H. Clement as its New Orleans agent, and’ 
bulletins the arrival here of the first of its steel barges 
on May 28. Each of the Company’s barges will, it is 
expected, make two trips monthly between St. Louis and 
New Orleans. 

L. E. Davis, secretary of the Mississippi Land Develop- 
ment Association, under whose auspices will be held the 
statewide immigration convention at Gulfport, Miss., 
June 23-24, has been in Gulfport the last few days per- 
fecting arrangements for the meeting and consulting 
with Gulfport people regarding the program. It is 
practically assured that one of the convention’s features 
will be a special trip to Wiggins, Miss., to look over eut- 
over land demonstration farms. 

Mayerhoff Bros., who purchased the site of the old 
Pachuta Lumber Company, at Pachuta, Miss., have, it is 
reported, completed the erection of a mill and are ready 
to begin its operation. 

A company headed by B. A. Toomer, of Hattiesburg, 
Miss., is reported organized to take over and operate 
the mill built last year near Covington, La., by August 
Stef, of New Orleans. Mr. Stef will be vice president of 
the new concern, which purposes to remodel and enlarge 
the plant, put in a dry kiln and make other improvements. 

Bogalusa, five years old and containing more than 
6,000 people, has been granted free postal delivery. 
During the week a civil service examination for carriers’ 
positions will be held. Bogalusa is the second town in the 
state to secure this facility, and the youngest. 

A private car containing Messrs. Frost, Johnson, 
Whitted, Wheless, Kelly, Keenan, Prestidge and Smith 
came into Baton Rouge last Thursday and was sent to 
Shreveport over the Louisiana Railway & Navigation 
Company’s line. The party had been out on the Baton 
Rouge, Hammond & Eastern railroad inspecting a tract 
of 150,000 acres of timber land in Livingston parish 
owned by the Frost-Johnson Lumber Company. 

The Fernwood Lumber Company, Fernwood, Miss., 


gave its annual picnic last Saturday, entertaining as 
guests its employees, those of the Fernwood & Gulf rail 
road, and the school children of Fernwood. A special 
train was placed at the picnickers’ disposal and a basket 
dinner was served on the banks of the Tanguppahoa 
river. 


LARGEST SINGLE SHIPMENT OF FOREST PROD- 
UCTS FROM GULF PORT. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA., May 22.—What is probably the 
largest solid cargo lumber shipment that has ever gone 
out of New Orleans, and the largest shipment of forest 
products ever sent from a Gulf port to South America, 
has been assembled at Westwego and Chalmette, to be 
loaded aboard the steamship Wimbledon for Montevideo, 
Uruguay. The shipment is composed of 55,000 oak ties, 
6x8x8, totaling 1,750,000 feet, and 600.000 feet of 
yellow pine ties and bridge and railroad timbers. The 
forests of Louisiana, Arkansas and Mississippi have fur- 
nished the ties and the mills of Mississippi and Louisiana 
have supplied the yellow pine. The shipment is made by 
the Stevens-Eaton Company, New York city, and is 
consigned to the Pan-American-Transcontinenal railway, 
projected to cross Uruguay from north to south and link 
the Brazilian and Argentine railway systems. New York 
capital is interested in the project, which will develop 
the Uruguayan port of Colonia, almost directly across the 
River Plate from Buenos Aires. 

The Wimbledon, chartered from the United States 
Shipping Company for the voyage, will arrive tomorrow 
or Wednesday from Philadelphia, Pa., and probably will 
require two weeks to load. Joseph B. Cabell is acting 
as forwarding agent, and G. M. Stevens, jr., secretary- 
treasurer of the Stevens-Eaton Company, has been in this 
city a number of days looking after the assembling of the 
shipment from the interior. Mr. Stevens stated that the 
shipments had come forward promptly from the interior 
and that no delays had been experienced in getting the 
stock assembled on the river front. The shipment through 
New Orleans is made for convenience, because of the 
port’s accessibility to the supply of the stock desired. It 
is regarded as highly probable that other shipments will 
be made through this port, this one, large as it is, 
furnishing only a small fraction of the vast supplies 
of cross ties and timbers needed in the construction of 
a 500-mile railroad across Uruguay. 








SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA LUMBER NEWS. 


Slight Increase in Demand for Railway Material—Op- 
tion on Mammoth Trust of Yellow Pine Rumored— 
New Mill Projects. 

LAKE CHARLES, LA.,’May 23.—Demand for railway 
material seems to be increasing to some extent, but the 
volume of business from western trade centers has been 
disappointing. 

It is rumored that an option has been given by the 
Caleasieu Long Leaf Lumber Company to Joe Bentley, 
of Alexandria, on 79,000 acres of virgin yellow pine tim- 
ber land in southwestern Louisiana. It is said that there 
is every reason to believe that this deal will be closed 
within the next week or so and that it will entail a 
consideration of over $2,000,000. The Caleasieu company, 
it is said, owns the largest tract of yellow pine timber 
in its virgin state in the world. The land in question is 
in the parishes of Calcasieu, Rapides, Vernon and St. 
Landry. 

Ground was broken Saturday for a yellow pine mill 
at Glenmora. The company is headed by Paul Lisso, of 
El Paso, Tex., who formerly resided at Alexandria, La. 
Glenmora is about sixty miles north of Lake Charles on 
the line of the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern. 
The plant will have a capacity for cutting 100,000 feet 
of lumber a day and will be modern in every particular. 
Mr. Menard, who was with Crowell & Spencer at Long- 
leaf many years, will be prominently identified with the 
new company. 

Arthur Jones, manager of the ‘‘ Hickory’’ Jones Lum- 
ber Company, of Memphis, Tenn., was in this city this 
week en route to Rayne, where his company will build 
a saw mill. The ‘‘Hickory’’ Jones company has secured 
almost all of the valuable tracts of hickory and oak 10 
the Rayne neighborhood and the erection of the mil! will 
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begin at once. It will be built on Bayou Wikoff, a few 
miles northeast of Rayne. The Jones concern already has 
hardwood mills in operation at Round Prairie, in St. 
Landry parish, and at Zwolle, in Sabine parish. 

It is reported here that it is the intention of the 
Frost-Johnson Lumber Company to build a large mill of 
not less than 100,000 capacity near Baton Rouge. It is 
known that the company owns many thousands of acres 
of yellow pine land in the eastern part of East Baton 
Rouge parish and in the western part of Livingston 
parish. 

T. B. Allen & Co., of Galveston, Tex., have bought 
considerable hardwood timber in the vicinity of Lees- 
ville, in Vernon parish, and will build a stave factory 
there. This is the largest stave manufacturing firm in 
the South. i 

The many Lake Charles friends of Ben A. Toomer will 
be delighted to learn that he is back in the Louisiana 
lumber field. Mr. Toomer left Lake Charles a number 
of years ago and went to Hattiesburg, Miss., where he is 
now prominently identified with several lumber concerns. 
Last week Mr. Toomer and his associates bought the Stef 
plant near Covington, La., and will immediately convert 
it into one of the most modern plants in that part of 
the state. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


Interior Trade Dull—Old Business Moving Out Well— 
Scarcity of Tonnage Responsible for Curtailment of 
Export Movement. 


MosILE, ALA., May 21.—Very little has been doing in 
the interior trade during the last week. Northern rail- 
road lines are not doing much buying, and very few 
inquiries have been received from this direction. The 
local railroad lines are buying in a small way, and 
there appears to be a feeling on the part of buyers gen 
erally that they must hammer down prices before com- 
pleting their purchases. No. 1 common boards are still 
in good demand and prices are stiff, the millmen getting 
their prices on this class of stock. No. 1 flooring is in 
good demand also, but the prices are slightly off, and 
No. 2 common is still holding its own. The carsill market 
is dull. The volume of new business is much smaller 
than it was a month ago, but old business is moving 
along fairly well, and on this the mills have about thirty 
days’ cutting. 

For several weeks the export movement of lumber has 
appeared to grow smaller each recurring week, and it is 
possible that the scarcity of tonnage is in a measure 
responsible for this condition. One shipper remarked 
this week that the condition of the freight market was 
playing havoe with him, as he had stuff sold which he 
had not been able to move because of his inability to get 
the tonnage. He said that he had been in the market 
for weeks for a vessel or two, but that he had not had 
so much as an offer. He had been compelled to turn 
down a South American cargo on account of this ton- 
nage scarcity. The outward movement of lumber from 
this port during the last week was a little over 3,000,000 
feet—smaller than for any previous week this year. 

In spite of the fact that there is no great demand 
for sawn timber prices are remarkably stiff and the 
market continues at about 24 cents for timber of 35-foot 
average. ‘Timber exporters hope for an early improve 
ment of conditions on the other side, but there is no 
certainty as to when such an improvement will take 
place. Only one sale of any size was made during the 
week, 1,000 pieces having changed hands at 24 cents, the 
lot being of 35-foot average. Very little stock is on 
hand and the receipts are small. The outward movement 
of sawn timber from this port during the week was 
confined to one small parcel of less than 500,000 feet, 
which went to Bremen, Germany, on the steamship 
Black Prince. The British steamship Wavelet arrived 
Saturday from Philadelphia to load a cargo of timber 
for Southampton. 

The hardwood movement appears to have dropped 
off materially and the outward movement this week was 
very small, being confined to 150 hardwood logs and 
26,000 feet of oak lumber. So far as indications go the 
movement at this port appears to have run its course 
for the present. One parcel of 101,000 oak staves was 
forwarded during the week to Bremen. The receipts of 
Staves by boats from the rivers continues ta be large. 

The cross tie movement continues good, and two 
schooners are loading. The Mallory line steamers earry 
out parcels of from 4,000 to 7,000 ties each week to 
New York. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST 


FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 














Demand for and Price of Yellow Pine Better Than for 
Any Other Time Within Recent Years—Lath Un- 
usually Strong. 


‘ ATLANTA, GA., May 20.—So enthusiastic are southern 
‘eorgia millmen over prevailing prices and demand that 
er of the best posted of them declare that during 
‘6 summer months the usual annual slump in prices will 
= appear. Operators in the yellow pine belt declare 
rhat the market is better than it has been «at this time 
M several years. 
a P. Hughes, manager for the Babeock Bros. Lumber 
ee 8 mills, at Babcock, was in this city last week 
ticall - trip through the pine belt. He stated that prac- 
pr none of the mills which he visited have surplus 
ee Son hand. The demand is equal to the output at 
ost of the large mills and at several the demand is 
even greater than the output. 


The market is particularly strong for No. 1 common 
flooring and the price has advanced until it is now greater 
than at any other time during the last two years. The 
market for lath is also unusually strong also. Generally 
in the local market increased activity is noted, and 
dealers, both wholesale and retail, are optimistic as to the 
outlook. 

Business men generally have been interested in the 
announcement that Atlanta’s gain in taxable values for 
1911 is $12,178,044, the largest gain in the history of 
the city. The total realty assessments for 1910 were 
$80,474,305, and the same for 1911 amount to $90,727,- 
181. The total personalty returns for last year amounted 
to $24,693,000, and returns for this year amount to 
$26,617,853. 

The surprising statement that between 1,000 and 
1,500 corporations in Georgia are liable to prosecution 
under the federal statues was recently made by the state 
collector of internal revenue. The corporation tax law 
provides that corporations that refuse or neglect to make 
returns to the government shall be fined from $1,000 
to $10,000. Mareh 1 was the date on which all corpora- 
tion tax returns should have been made, and at the pres- 
ent time there are between 1,000 and 1,500 corporations 
in the state that have not complied with the requirement. 





IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., May 20.—Large sizes are holding 
up well in price, but on small sizes the market is some- 
what weak. An inquiry is out for bids from one of the 
large car companies in Canada. Planing mill stock is 
moving freely, especially in the two lower grades, and 
demand is fair for B and better. Prices on all classes of 
planing mill stock are firm, with No. 2 common showing 
an advance of about $1 during the last two weeks. 

The East Coast Lumber Company, Watertown, has 
closed its plant for repairs. Operation will be resumed 
about July 1. 

The Cummer Lumber Company will install a Wickes 
gang in its local mill. It expects to make considerable 
of its smaller timber into boards to be worked in the 
planing mill. 


FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., May 24.—Thomas J. Shryock, of T. J. 
Shryock & Co., and Fisher Sloan, the receivers named two 
months ago for the lumber firm of George F. Sloan & 
Bro., last Saturday asked for and obtained another ex- 
tension from the cireuit court of a month to continue 
operations at the firm’s mill and yard in order to get as 
much out of the assets as possible. 

Holger A. Koppel, lumber exporter, will confer with 
his buyers in this city June 5. All of them travel in 
West Virginia. 

Four vessels have been chartered to load spruce lumber 
from West Virginia at this port for South America. 








FROM CENTRAL VIRGINIA. 

LYNCHBURG, VA., May 22.—Orders for yellow pine are 
fair in number but small as to individual requisitions. 
Demand is mostly for materials for small construction 
work. The hardwood market is fair, but a falling off in 
orders for oak and chestnut is reported. ‘The demand for 
red gum is excellent. Demand for oak car stock is less 
active, but there is a fair demand from furniture manu 
facturers. Collections are unsatisfactory. 

The Ward Lumber Company reports that its shipments 
will be larger this month than for any other month for 
four years. Several lots of excellent orders from Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio are reported. 





THE SOUTHWEST 











IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Figuring the Minimum Demand for Lumber and Thus 
Preventing Overproduction at Producing Points— 
Quick Shipment Requested by Retailers. 

KANSAS City, Mo., May 23.—In studying market con 
ditions some of the manufacturers have concluded that 
the fact that there has not been any erratic buying this 
season, and the buying not above normal at any time, 
gives them a basis on which to figure what the minimum 
demand for lumber really is, and thus they have the 
necessary data upon which to determine the amount of 
production necessary to supply this demand. Although 
they can not regulate the demand, they can gage the 
output according to the demand and avoid accumulation. 
When trade becomes exceptionally active it will be an 
easy matter for them to increase the output sufficiently 
to take care of it. 

During the dry weather, which prevailed generally 
throughout this territory until early this week, some of 
the dealers, fearing that crops would suffer, had begun 
canceling some of the orders they had placed, but the 
rains have put a sudden check to this, and with the better 
outlook for crops comes a more hopeful prospect for the 
lumbermen. 

Several of the large manufacturers report a decided 
increase in the volume of sales the last few days. Quick 
shipment is the request of most of the dealers. In east- 
ern Kansas and central Oklahoma the dealers report a 
little more activity to trade, although buying is fairly 
well distributed. In the city the trade is below normal. 
Traveling salesmen representing local concerns report 
that retail stocks are well reduced, and a revival of trade 
for the dealers means immediate orders for the manu- 
facturers. 

Most of the larger manufacturers are operating on 
about a 25-percent reduction of output, and mill stocks 
that had begun to accumulate are gradually receding. 
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Interior Finish 


Moulding and 
FLOORING 


Also a complete siock of 
well manufactured 


HEMLOCK 
LUMBER 


Let us know your needs 
and we'll quote on either 
regular or specially cut 
_ stock. 








We can ship promptly and 
guarantee satisfaction 


North Western 
Lumber Co. 


STANLEY, WISCONSIN. 
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Lumber& BoomCo, 
Chippewa FallsWis. 
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TO THE TRADE: 


% car 5-4 No. 1 shop, 

2 cars each 5-4 and 6-4 No, 2 shop 

4 cars each 5-4 and 6-4 No. $ shop. 

2 cars each 5-4 and 6-4 No, 2 common, 12"' wide. 

l car 6-4 No, 8 common, 

4 cars 6-4 No. 4 common. 

lcar 44shop common, 

4 cars 1x12"’, No. 4common, 8 to 20’, 

2 cars 1x13"’ and up, No. 4 common, 8 to 20’. 

Bevel Siding, 4 or 6"’, all grades, 

If interested, write for our special prices on these items, 

We carry an assortment of both Pine and Hemlock, Lath, 
Shingles, etc. 


RUST-OWEN LUMBER CO., "®°yx0". 














TELEGRAPH BILLS REDUCED (iricrmnen forscode, 


For further particulars address American Lumberman, Chicago, LIL 
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Dry Michigan White Pine 


SAWED IN 1909. 









ryt *. 1x4 on 1 Barn ——_=j 
’ t. 1x8 No. 1 Barn 
2/000 ft. 1x6 No. 1 Barn This stock 
6,000 ft. 1x8 No. 1 Barn is all 
1,000 ft. 1x10 No. 1 Barn sound red 
2,000 ft. 1x4 No. 2 Barn knotted 
6,000 ft. 1x4 No. 3 Barn and 
25,000 ft. 1x6 No. 3 Barn we will 
14,000 ft. 1x8 No. 3 Barn quote 
14,000 ft. 1x4 No. 1 Box delivered 
11,000 ft. 1x6 No. 1 Box prices 
20.000 ft. 4-4 R.W. No. 3 Cuts vee 
’ t. Shorts 10’ long 
30,000 ft. Shorts 4’-8' long pplication 
22,000 ft. 8-4 No. 1 Box | 





Salling Hanson Company, 


GRAYLING, MICHIGAN. 


It is expected there will be more or less curtailment of 
output for the next sixty days. The railroads are buying, 
but not liberally. Car decking, lining and viding have 
been lower in price compared to other items, but are 
firm at the basis upon which quotations have been made, 
and the movement maintains about the same volume as 
a month ago. A number of railroad schedules are out, 
and if these develop into orders cutting will be rushed 

C. Li. MeGrew, manager of the Western States Lumber 
Company, returned Monday from a trip to the plant of 
the National Lumber & Creosoting Company, which he 
represents here, and he also called at some of the mills 
in the oak district. Western Arkansas and eastern Okla- 
homa, he says, had heavy rains, which were badly needed. 

The Norton Lumber Company entertained this week 
three of the managers of mills whose output it handles: 
The visitors were A. H. Henderson, of the Wyatt Lumber 
Company, Wyatt, La.; T. L. James, of the Dubach Lum- 
ber Company, Dubach, La., and J. P. Voss, of the Ber- 
nice Lumber Company, Bernice, La. 

J. 8. Williams, who recently bought the William 
More yard at Turner, was in this city placing orders 


for replenishing stock. 
FROM A BIG EAST TEXAS MILL POINT. 


Prices Firmly Held and Expected to Go Higher— 
Building Operations Extensive with Numerous Per- 
mits in Prospect—Crops Assured. 

BEAUMONT, TEX., May 20.—There is a spirited move- 
ment in progress with promise of a continuance of favor- 
able conditions. A bright spot is that prices are firmly 
held, and it is evident that if future trade takes the 





stride expected they will go much higher. Considerable 
building is in progress and the outlook is bright for 
business from this source. The sash and door trade is 
active. Prospects are good for a busy season for the 
retailers. The suburbs are showing considerable activity 
in building and in building improvements. Crops in all 
parts of the state are practically assured. The farmers 
will no doubt do considerable in the way of building and 
improvements. The export trade is improving. Ship 
ments through Port Arthur, Sabine Pass and Port 
3oliver have been good. 

The Captain Jack, of Orange, left Monday with a large 
cargo of pine logs for Sabine Pass. The logs were for for 
eign shipment. The Walkover sailed up the river a day 
or so ago, bound for Bunn’s Bluff. The boat will bring 
back a tow of logs for the column factory. The steamer 
Katherine has returned to Orange from Sabine Pass, 
where it dropped the barge Sabine, loaded with lumber 
by the Lutcher-Moore Lumber Company, of Orange, for 
the schooner Lewiston, for North Atlantic ports. The 
late rise of the Sabine river enabled timbermen to get 
all the timber out of the creek and it is now in the river 
and will be in the booms within about two weeks. ‘The 
river is falling. The steamer Asian, loaded with timber 
and cotton, left Port Arthur Thursday for Sabine Pass 
to take on an additional cargo of timber. The vessel will 
clear for Bremen, Germany, and Delfzyl, Holland. The 
steamer Lorle was at Port Arthur this week, taking on 
a cargo of Jumber for English ports. 

John Henry Kirby, president of the Kirby Lumber 
Company, of Houston, was among arrivals the early part 
of the week. He was the orator at the school commence 
ment exercises at Woodville Saturday. 





Johannesburg Mfg. Co. 





WE HAVE IN STOCK: 


100 M ft. 5-4 No. 2 Com. and Better Basswood. 
100 M ft. 5-4 No. 3 Common Maple. 
100 M ft. 8-4 No. 3 Common Maple. 
100 M ft. 1x4 Hemlock. 

100 M ft. 1x6 Hemlock. 

100 M ft. 1x8 Hemlock. 

50 M ft. 1x10 Hemlock. 

150 M ft. 2x4—10’ to 18’ Hemlock. 
200 M ft. 2x6--10’ to 18’ Hemlock. 
500 M ft. 2x8—10' to 18’ Hemlock. 
300 M ft 2x10—10' to 18’ Hemlock. 
100 M ft, 2x12—10' to 18’ Hemlock. 
200 M ft. No. 3 Hemlock. 











Write for Prices. 


Johannesburg, Mich. 











TIDE OF TRADE IN THE ST. LOUIS FIELD 




















Look at These Items 


200,000 ft. 5-4 No. 3 common beech and maple. 


30,000 ft. 8-4 No. | common and better birch. 
150,000 ft 5-4 No. 2 common and better basswood. 
50,000 ft. 6-4 No. 2 common and better grey elm. 
200,000 ft. 8-4 C. and better hemlock. 

40,000 ft. 8-4 No. | common and better basswood. 
40,000 ft. 6-4 No. | common and better basswood. 


’ 


We can fill orders for any of 
the above stock promptly. 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 


BAY CITY, 
MICHIGAN 




















We Can Ship Mixed Orders 


™) — without unnecessary delay as we own and = ([% 


operate our own mills, and by carrying 
well assorted stocks can ship in addition to 


White Pine Lumber, 
Dimension, Shingles, 
Worked Mouldings, 
Maple Flooring, K. D. 
Frames, Box Shooks. 














Prices on Request 


a 
WS ~ 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 


Established 1877 Telecode Used 





ki B. Foss & Company 




















FORMATION OF NEW NATIONAL COMMERCIAL 
ORGANIZATION. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 20.—Plans were promulgated in 
St. Louis today for the formation of a new national 
organization which, its framers say, will be the great 
est strictly nonpartisan political power for good which 
can be introduced into this country. 

This newly projected national union is to be known 
as the National Federation of Retail Merchants, and 
an effort will be made to have the organization begin 
business with a charter membership of 500,000 retail 
dealers, in all lines of trade, in all parts of the country. 

It is declared to be the inevitable and unavoidable 
answer to attacks upon them as a class, with the bal 
lot as the chief weapon of defense and offense. The 
projected federation will demand fair legislation; will 
use publicity in showing the public generally that retailers 
are not making exorbitant profits, as charged, nor 
combining for the stiffening of prices; and demand 
that charges against retailers be proved. 

This great idea received its first propulsion at an 
informal meeting yesterday afternoon in the assembly 
rooms of the Lumbermen’s Club, Those in attendance 
represented many of the greatest branches of the lum- 
ber industry of the United States, the personnel being 
made up of members of the Lumber Secretaries’ 
Bureau of Information, some advance delegates to the 
American Lumber Trades’ Congress, which will meet 
in this city next Monday and Tuesday, and others con- 
nected with the various branches of the lumber in- 
dustry. 

The formation of a federation as outlined above, 
those present declared, was taken in self-defense, and 
followed the organization of labor, of farmers, of 
wholesale interests and of leagues among consumers. 
The retailers have thus far been without any organiza- 
tion except as confined to separate business. The mat- 
ter of having a general body has been discussed for 
several years but had its first concrete materialization 
at, yesterday ’s conference in the following resolutions 
which were adopted: 

To the Lumber Secretaries’ Bureau of Information and KRe- 
tail Delegates to the American Lumber ‘Trades Congress : 
As a committee, informally appointed to outline a plan 

for the organization of a National Iederation of Retail Mer- 

chants, we beg to report herewith as follows: 

Kirst. In view of the fact that, for the sake of con- 
venience and economy on consumers of the United States, 
all merchandise must pass through retail channels of trade ; 
in view of the fact that the retail merchants have greater 
investments, both in real estate and merchandise, give em- 
ployment to more people, pay more taxes and insurance, and 
extend the helping hand of credit to more people than any 
other class on earth; in view of the fact that the retail 
merchant is scoffed at by the press as being the middle 
man who causes all the trouble, charged -~ many as being 
the cause of high living, ridiculed by politicians as_ being 
barnacles on the commercial ship of state, and legislated 
against by many state and federal legislative bodies, with 
no more reason than the unmerited feeling that legislation 
must be enacted, hence directed against the class who have 
thus far shown utter indifference to it; the imperative need 


of a national federation of retail merchants is vitally 
demonstrated. ; - ¢ - 
Second. The purpose of a national federation of retail 


merchants must be to effectually stop legislation inimical to 
the interests of all retail merchants, and to effectively pro- 
mote legislation for the advancement of same. The recog- 
nized fact that the prosperity of the retail merchant is 
synonymous with the prosperity of the consumer, warrants 
the belief the promotion of the interest of the retail mer- 
chant as above outlined must result in the prosperity of 
the entire country. P 
Third. Method of Organization—The Lumber Secretaries’ 
Bureau of Information shall select a man to immediately 
communicate with all national, state and local organizations, 
not duplicating each other’s activities, and urge representa- 
tives from them with power to act, to such a number as 
will develop a meeting of at least five from each and every 
recognized branch of legitimate retail merchandising. It 
is not within the authority of this committee to outline a 
further plan of organization because of the fact that this 
committee represents but one line of retail merchandising, 
and in the organization of a national federation of so uni- 
versal a scope as is embraced in this report the interests of 


all elements thereto necessarily must be 
formal organization. 

Fourth. ‘Time of Meeting—Unless ten or more of the 
aforementioned organizations have appointed committees as 
above outlined by September 1, 1911, a meeting of the Lum- 
ber Secretaries’ Bureau of Information shall be called for 
October 18 and 19 to further act in this matter. If, how- 
ever, ten or more such organizations have appointed com- 
mittees the meeting of this joint body shall be held October 
18 and 19, 1911, in the La Salle hotel, Chicago, to further 
discuss and formally organize the greatest strictly non- 
partisan political power for good that can be introduced 
into this country, the National Federation of Retail Mer- 
chants. 


considered in the 


JAMES COSTELLO, Liberty, Mo. 

W. G. HoLiis, Minneapolis, Minn. 
ArTHUR L. HOLMES, Detroit, Mich. 
GEORGER WILSON JONES, Chicago, IIL. 
J. R. Moorenkap, Grand Rapids, Mich, 


dames Costello, of Liberty, Mo., was chairman and 
H. M. Nimmo, secretary of the meeting. 





IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 


Demand Increasing Steadily—Bumper Crops Assured 
—Stocks at Producing Points Low on Account of 
Rain and Other Causes. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., May 238.—The recent spell of warm 
weather has assured the crop situation. The rail 
road companies, which are vitally affected by the 
prosperity of the farmers, consume annually 33  per- 
cent of all the lumber used in this country, and the 
farmers themselves consume fully 40 percent. Furni- 
ture and kindred lines consume more or less according 
to the size and the prices the farmers get for their 
crops. Thus, it is almost a certainty that the lumber 
trade is at last coming into its own. 

The only cause for apprehension is based upon the 
peculiar conditions existing in the producing end of 
the business. Jor several weeks rains have inter 
fered to such an extent with logging operations that 
few, if any, of the big mills have been able to get 
logs out of the woods in sufficient number. This, 
coupled with labor disturbances in some sections, has 
made necessary a heavy curtailment in production. 
Demand has shown a steady increase from all sec 
tions. The buying has not started in with a briskness 
characteristic of a prosperous condition among the 
farmers and it is perhaps well that it has not. ‘There 
is still time, the shippers say, to make reasonably 
large shipments promptly before the demand becomes 
brisker. 

Construction Work in St. Louis. 


acts and figures just brought out by the Building 
Industries’ Association show that there has been more 
building in St. Louis during the last ten years than 
for the previous forty years. Some idea of the vast 
ness of construction work under way in St. Louis 
may be gathered from the following: The Catholic 
cathedral will cost more than $1,500,000 for exterior 
work and about $2,000,000 more will be spent in inte- 
rior decoration. The new Central Library building 
will cost more than $1,500,000, of which Andrew Car- 
negie contributed $500,000. The federal government 
will pay $225,000 for its postoflice. The McKinley 
Traction Company has spent $7,000,000 on tracks, 
bridges and approaches. Millions have been expended 
by the Terminal Association on improvements. The 
Missouri, Kansas City & Texas railway has spent 
$10,000,000 for better yard facilities in the North 
end and $100,000 for a freight depot. The municipal 
court building will cost $1,000,000, and nearly as much 
more will be put into furnishings. The board of 
education has taken out permits for more than $500, 
000 worth of buildings. The Anheuser-Busch Brew- 
ing Company will spend $500,000 on improvements. 
The National Lead Company is building the largest 
warehouse of its kind in the world, at a cost of $100, 
000. The American Stove Company’s factory will 
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cost $300,000. The Fayette company’s plant has cost 
$1,000,000. The Texas company is spending more 
than $75,000, and the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation will spend $300,000 for a new home.’ More 
than $100,000 went to remodel the Ely-Walker dry 
goods store. A similar amount went to remodel the 
old Grand Opera House. The Barnes hospital cost 
$100,000. More than $500,000 has been spent on apart- 
ments and residences. 





VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., May 23.—Crops are not only assured 
but they will be heavy. ‘This has stimulated demand for 
hardwood lumber, especially low.grade stock, which goes 
into furniture and boxes. Building lumber of all kinds 
has shown improvement. The apple crop is assured and 
this has created a big call for slack cooperage stock. In 
general conditions look brighter than for a long time. 

The Lumbermen’s Exchange is planning to give a 
dinner to its members and guests the last of this month. 

Thomas Powe, who attended the reunion of Confed 
erate veterans at Little Rock last week, is back in St. 
Louis, giving his attention largely to the work of trying 
to get a reduction of a cent on inbound lumber freight 
rates. 

E. W. Blumer, of the Lothman Cypress Company, 
reports that he has secured numerous orders on the 
road lately. There is a much better feeling in the cypress 
trade. Orders are more plentiful and prices are firm. 

W. W. Dings, of the Garetson-Greason Lumber Com 
pany, says that there is a brisk movement in low grade 
hardwoods, particularly gum, from furniture men. 

George Coitrell, of the American Hardwood Lumber 
Company, says that the feeling in the trade is much 
better now that the crop situation has been assured. 

Ek. W. Wiese, of the Thomas & Proetz Lumber Com 
pany, had a good run of orders this week. 
~ George Hibbard, of the Steel & Hibbard Lumber Com 
pany, states that he is satisfied with the status of the 
market. There is a better movement in high grade 
stock and a decided improvement in the lower grades. 

Kk. H. Luehrmann, of the Charles F. Luehrmann Hard 
wood Lumber Company, reports that demand is freer 
and prices are firm. 





THE USE OF WOOD BLOCK PAVING IN ST. LOUIS. 


There is a principle extant which many of our ‘‘ gold 


worshipers’? may pronounce lacking in the elements of 
business sagacity, but which, notwithstanding the winks 
and smiles of depreciation, holds humanity within its 
field as a magnet holds its steel: the principle that an 
honest start is worth a hundred reforms. 

It may seem rather far-fetched to attempt to apply 
this principle to the practices of paving. But with a 
little ingenuity it is very easy to establish a parallel 
formula. The principle, in other words, simply dictates 
that a right beginning makes reform unnecessary. In 
the small centers the paving problem is a thing of the 
distant future. But it is a problem that any city may 
have to meet, and a problem which is today perplexing 
a multitude of growing communities. As these com- 
munities discover their individual needs, farsightedness 
wil! dictate that pure experiment be avoided so far ‘1s 
may be and that those needs be met in as practical a 
way as the experience of other communities has proven 
possible. Jt will be much less expensive and far more 
gratifying to begin right. 

The comparative suitability of creosoted wood blocks, 
brick, granite, asphalt and other paving material is at 
present a subject of prime concern among boards of 
local improvement. The service which the brick, granite 
or asphalt ean give is a matter of more or less com 
mon knowledge. The creosoted wood block, being the 
most recent addition to the group, is less well known; 
its serviceability being a matter of indecision rather 
than of absolute doubt. In consequence an exhibit of 
the experience with creosoted wood block pavement of 
any traffic swarmed city will contribute materially to 
ward relieving chance uncertainty in other cities. The 
following is the experience of St. Louis as described 
by the secretary of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, George K. Smith. 

In a pamphlet entitled ‘‘Yellow Pine Creosoted 
Blocks’’ is given a brief summary of the history of wood 
paving in the valley metropolis, as follows: 

_ Between the years of 1884 and 1892 St. Louis laid almost 
eight miles of the old untreated blocks, representing 146,350 
square yards, at a cost of $475,590. This entire area. has 
long since been replaced by other forms of paving. These 
failures served only to spur her on to the use of the modern 
“perfect pavement,’ the creosoted yellow pine paving block. 

The first test of this form of street paving was made in 
the spring of 1903, when over 50,000 square yards of wood 
blocks were laid on two.of the finest residence thorough- 
fares in the city, namely, Washington and Westminster 
boulevards, from Grand to Taylor avenues. It was truly a 
test and a practical one on a large scale, for it represented, 
approximately, two and three-fourths miles of roadway at 
a cost of, about $163,000. 

rhe city authorities must have been confident of its suc- 
cess, otherwise they would not have felt justified in the 
expenditure of so large a sum of money on what was for 
St. Louis a new paving material. 

An interval of five years elapsed. The test had been 
made and the streets had not been found wanting. On the 
contrary, the test was highly successful and during the suc- 
ceeding year—1908—-5,000 yards were laid. This was fol- 
lowed in 1909 by 6,500 yards, in 1910 by 32,000 yards, and 
in January, 1911, 10,000 yards, with 16,000 yards under 
construction. So on March 1, 1911, St. Louis had in all 
about five and one-half miles or 120,600 square yards of 
modern “perfect pavement.” 

he foregoing figures do not include the area of wood 
block Streets paved and maintained by the street car com- 
panies, which amounts to about 44 percent of the area main- 
tained by the city. 

In St. Louis all the crossings on streets paved with granite 
blocks in the business district are also paved with wood 
block a I 
locks, These clean, smooth crossings have proven to be a 
Source of great comfort to the shopping public, particularly 
to the “French heel” class. These crossings aggregate 
about 5,700 square yards. 
tein year 1911 will see 66,000 square yards additional 
ald in St. Louis, making a total of about 241,000 square 


yards in use. This yardage is equivalent to about 14 miles 
of roadway, 30 feet wide. 

: ; : , sh 

The failures which city after city has met with in the 
use of the untreated block for paving have tended to 
create an opinion that wood is universally unsatisfac- 
tory for use in the street. St. Louis has met with its 
share of failures, but instead of taking it for granted 
that the wood was at the bottom of them, it assumed 
that the fault lay in the method of laying or in the 
fact that the block itself was not properly prepared for 
the conditions under which it must do its work. In 
prefacing the St. Louis method of surmounting the ob- 
jections to wood as paving material, Mr. Smith says: 

Few engineers apparently devote much thought to the 
conditions to be met and overcome in the use of wood blocks 
as a paving material. In the first place, the conditions 
affecting wood blocks are almost the reverse of those affect- 
ing brick. For instance: brick streets suffer most from a 
prolonged hot, dry spell in summer. During this season it 
is quite a& common occurrence to have a brick street “blow 
up,” due to the expansion of the bricks themselves. This 
is particularly true in the case of grouted streets. It is 
during this period that the wood block streets are best be- 
haved. 

On the other hand, let a long, cool, wet spell set in, and 
note the action of the two kinds of streets. ‘The brick 
streets are cooled by the water and no expansion troubles are 
encountered. Not so with the wood block streets, for just 
us soon as the wet season sets in the blocks begin to absorb 
water in spite of all claims made by the creosoters to the 
contrary. This absorption of water is accompanied by a 
swelling of the wood cells, and a tremendous lateral pres- 
sure in the wood is the result. It is at this point that the 
test of the efficiency of the expansion joints come. 

St. Louis has departed somewhat from the recom 
mended practice of angular laying. The first two streets 
paved with treated wood were laid with lines running 
at an angle of 674% degrees with the eurb. It was 
found, however, that the results of this method of 
laying did not warrant the added expense. Subsequent 
areas have therefore been laid at right angles to the 
curb. Another departure is seen in the manner of al 
lowing for expansion. Instead of the customary trans- 
verse joint every hundred feet, more or less, the blocks 
are laid in tight courses in the direction of the street 
and rammed every seventh or eighth course with a plank 
and sledge, but across the street there is left about one 
eighth inch space between each two blocks. For a filler 
between the blocks only sand is used. 

The reason for these specifications is given thus: 

The principal involved in this method of laying is that 
the percentage expansion of an individual block is much 
greater in the dimension of its greatest length. As the 
block is laid, this is across the street. The use of the above 
described expansion joint can not receive too much emphasis 
when the method of preventing bulges is up for discussion, 
and it is the frequent spacing of these “safety valves,” so 
to speak, which permits of the ramming in the direction of 
the street above referred to. * * * In every street, 
with one exception, the wood blocks were laid on a 6-inech 
concrete base and a 1-inch coarse sand cushion. Generally 
on reconstruction work the old curb or curb and gutter was 
removed and a G-inch granite curb of highest quality was 
substituted, 

One of the strongest objections to the creosoted block 
voiced by the public is its tendency to ‘‘bleed’’ during 
the hot weather. It was found necessary in St. Louis to 
keep the streets on which this ‘‘bleeding’’ occurred 
covered with sand to absorb the tarry substance which 
exuded from the blocks. A mat was thus formed which 
eventually had to be removed. An examination of the 
eause for this objectionable characteristic disclosed 
that the heavy creosote mixture with which the blocks 
were latterly impregnated so filled the wood that the 
void spaces left after treating on a basis of twenty 
pounds to the cubic foot of wood were reduced to a 
minimum; that under the influence of capillary action 
together with the shrinking of the wood cells due to 
heat, the heavy tarry mixture was forced out upon the 
surface, It was discovered then that sixteen pounds of 
creosote oil is all that is required for the most success 
ful wood block, and experience in St. Louis has proved 
that blocks thus treated give much less trouble from 
‘*bleeding,’’ and that they last as well as those treated 
with a larger quantity. 

As to the efficiency of the wood block pavements which 
have been laid in St. Louis, Secretary Smith has this to 
say: 

During 1909, the sixth year of contract maintenance of 
50,000 square yards, or one and one-half miles, the oldest 
contract in St. Louis, the wear and tear cost was $2.10, 
which represents about two and one-half square yards re- 
paired. ‘The cause of wear and tear in every case was the 
sinking of the concrete foundation beneath the blocks. This 
of course was no fault of the wood itself, but had to be 
charged to wear and tear of the street. Can one imagine 
a more satisfactory expense account for any kind of paving 
material? 

It might be said that the experience in St. Louls with 
wood block street paving has been confined almost entirely 
to the use of southern yellow pine, and as a paving material 
it has fulfilled every claim and expectation made for it, and 
it has justly earned the title of “The Modern Verfect Pave- 
ment.” 

All of the foregoing goes to indicate a growing volume 
of efficiency in wood as paving material. Its noiseless 
ness and sanitary properties have long been considered 
as of exceeding value if the block could be so treated 
as to stand the conditions of weather and wear without 
coating the street surface with a slippery, unpleasant 
mess of tar. St. Louis seems to have taken a long step 
toward the elimination of that objection. According to 
the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, Minne 
apolis, Miun., Omaha, Neb., and Kansas City, Mo., are 
investigating the_proposition and will soon lay a greater 
or less number of creosoted blocks as an experiment or 
as a definite improvement. The consulting engineer 
of the association is spending a great deal of time in 
aiding in the investigations, 

The association has prepared specifications for the 
proper construction of yellow pine creosoted block pave- 
ments, and will send them to all interested parties 
requesting them. It would seem only advisable that 
communities which believe in the ‘‘honest start’’ doe 
trine should procure as much evidence for and against 
the use of the wood block as the experience of the pio 
neer cities will allow. 








—USE— 


Dixon’s Flake 
Graphite 


And have the same peace 
of mind that thousands of 
other engineers have. It re- 
duces friction, saves wear, 
prevents friction damage. 
Keeps your engines and ma- 
chine in fine working trim. 


— FREE BOOKET — 
tells how and why. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Company, 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 




















We are making very decided 
concessions on the following 


SURPLUS STOCK 


it will pay you to write us. 





6” No. 2 Fencing all Lengths. 
8” No. 2 Boards all Lengths. 
10” No. 2 Boards 186’. 
12” No. 2 Boards 16’. 
8” No. 3 Boards 10’ and 14’. 
10” No. 3 Boards 14’. 
D Siding 6’ to 16’. 
C & B Norway Siding 6’ to 16’. 


Bovey-DeLaittre Lumber Co. 














wae BAY CITY, MICH. “Bq 

















Richardson Lumber Co. 


Mills and Sales Offices: 
BAY CITY and ALPENA, MICH. 


WE OFFER THE FOLLOWING DRY STOCK: 
40 M ft. 4-4 No. 3 Birch. 
75 M ft. 4-4 Balm. 
60 M ft. 1x4 White Pine No. 3 Com. & Better. 
400 M ft. 4-4 Pardwood No. 3. 
100 M 4-4 Mer. Hemlock Sides. Rail or water shipment. 


Complete Stock of HEMLOCK for Rail Shipment. 















LUMBER, SHINGLES AND LATH. 


Our stock is large and complete 
It will pay you to get our prices 


Bradley, Miller & Co., 









WEST BAY CITY, 
MICHIGAN. 
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Products 


have long been famous for quality and 
dependability. They are known to be high 
grade and the standard does not vary. 


Some retailers won't handle any others 
because they want their customers to be 
satishied with the lumber they buy and the 
retailers know from past experience that 
“Roper” will please. 


We make a specialty of 


Dressed and Rough Cedar Shingles, 
Boat Boards, Tank Plank, Pattern 
Lumber, and Cross Arms for Tele- 
graph and Telephone Poles..... 














and constantly carry a large stock on hand. 
Our daily output is 500,000 feet and we 
ship by either rail or water. 


John L. Roper Lumber Co. 


1865 Norfolk, Va. 1911 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Franklin Bank Bidg., PHILADEL -PHIA, PA. 
18 Broadway, - - - NEW YORK. 
BUFFALO. 


Prudential Building, N.Y. 
170 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
Cable Address 
“ROLUMCO” NORFOLK. 
A. B. C, Code and 
American Lumberman Telecode. 



















































NEWS FROM THE 











N. C. PINE 


In Car or Cargo Shipments. 

















Our equipment enables us to 
carry a good stock of kiln dried, 
rough and dressed lumber, and 
we have shipping facilities that 


guarantee prompt service. 

















FOSBURGH LUMBER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 


EASTERN SALES OFFICE: NORFOLK - VA. 


Flat Iron Bldg., New York, 











{Rowland Lumber Company 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


BAND SAWED 


== KILN-DRIED ROUGH == 


N. C. PINE. 


150,000 Ft. Daily. 
MILLS, Main Office and Wharves, 


BOWDENS, N.C. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


We operate no Planing Mill which insures you 
the best of grades. 








HARDWOOD FIELD 








WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 


Supreme Court Decision in Standard Oil Case Expected 
to Stimulate Trade in All Directions—Favorable 
Crop Reports Cheer Lumbermen. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., May 23.—The hardwood situation 
is admittedly quiet, although the statement is made by 
members of the trade that there has been an increase 
in the volume of inquiry since the announcement of 
the decision in the Standard Oil ease by the United 
States Supreme Court. One of the large car manufac- 
turing companies has an inquiry out for a large block 
of lumber, and there have been other instances of a 
similar character, with the result that there is a more 
optimistic feeling on the part of wholesalers and manu- 
facturers. The belief obtains that the fact that this 
decision is not antagonistic to the interests of other 
corporations organized along the same lines as the Stan 
dard Oil Company is a very favorable factor and that 
it removes from these corporations an uncertainty which 
has tended to keep them operating within comparatively 
moderate bounds. The leading hardwood men of. this 
city are disposed to accept the decision in the Standar | 
Oil case as marking the beginning of the end of the 
dullness that has prevailed in hardwood lumber circles. 

There is another feature that appeals with striking 
force to hardwood lumbermen, as giving some indica 
tion ot brighter conditions. This has to do with the 
crop outlook in both the grain and cotton producing 
divisions of the United States, The grain crop is 
pronounced good and some of the railroad men have 
made statements to the effect that it will require a 
great deal of additional equipment on their part to 
furnish facilities to move this promptly. So far as 
the cotton erop outlook is concerned, it is pronounced 
by experts to be the most promising since 1906, It is 
logical that the outlook does not by any means de 
termine the outturn but the fact that conditions are 
so promising is looked upon as a stimulus to the rail 
road corporations to increase their equipment and to 
make provision for the handling of a large yield. Due 
attention is also paid to the fact that the decision in 
the Standard Oil ease is likely to increase business along 
all lines and thus impel a larger consumption of raw 
material of every kind. 

Weather conditions during the last week have been 
highly favorable for getting out timber and good prog- 
ress has been made along this line. The Mississippi is 
again within its banks and the lands which were over 
flowed in the bottoms of the Mississippi and its tribu- 
taries are drying out at a most satisfactory rate. The 
timber supply is still somewhat deficient but a continu 
ance of present weather conditions will make it possible 
to greatly increase the amount available. There does 
not appear to be any partienlar rush by manufacturers, 
but practically all the mills which can run are in opera- 
tion, 

William) A. Dolpl, who some time ago resigned his 
position as sales manager for the J. M. Card Lumber 
Company, of Chattanooga, has opened offices in’ the 
Randolph building and is engaged in handling lumber 
at wholesale. Mr. Dolph was identified with the hard- 
wood trade at Memphis for a number of years, first as 
secretary of I. M. Darnell Sons’ Company. He went 
with that concern into the consolidation at present 
known as the Darnell-Taenzer Lumber Company, and he 
was later in business here on his own aceount. He 
has been absent from Memphis for a number of years 
and has been weleomed back to this city by his many 
friends. 

George ©. Ehemann, who recently resigned his posi 
tion as southern manager for and member of Bennett 
& Witte, has opened offices in the Tennessee Trust 
building. He is engaged in the wholesale handling of 
hardwood lumber for the domestie and foreign trade 
and is operating under the name of George C, Mhemann 
& Co. Mr. Ehemann has had many years of experience 
in the southern hardwood business as buyer and seller 
and he brings to his new venture a knowledge of south- 
ern hardwoods which, it is expected, will stand him in 
exceptionally good stead. His many friends believe 
that he will make a brilliant suecess of his new work. 

J. W. Thompson, who has been ill for some time as 
the result of an operation, is able to be out. Just be 
fore his illness Mr. Thompson and his associates made 
application for a charter for the Robe-Lake Lumber 
Company, which will have a capital stock of $100,000 
and which will develop the timber on a large tract ot 
land in eastern Arkansas, bought a short time ago by 
Mr. Thompson and Irby Bennett. There are certain 
details that have to be complied with before charter 
ean be granted, and Mr, Thompson will attend to this 
as soon as he has fully regained his health. 

Among recent visitors to Memphis was Norman A. 
Wright, representing C. Leary & Co., Liverpool and Lon- 
don. Mr. Wright while here was the guest of George I). 
Burgess, of Russe & Burgess, Incorporated. He said 
that conditions on the other side are still favorable and 
that there is a disposition to expect a large demand for 
lumber in connection with the coronation, as so many 
reviewing stands will have to be constructed to pro- 
vide facilities for witnessing this event. He also stated 
that the outlook is for a continued good hardwood busi- 
ness in England and on the Continent. 

Max Sondheimer, president of the KE. Sondheimer Com- 
pany, has returned from Chicago, where he went to hold 
a conference with President Markham, of the Illinois 
Central Railroad Company, in connection with the award 
which was recently handed down by the Interstate Com- 


merce Commission in the case of the E. Sondheimer 
Company against the Illinois Central Railroad Com- 
pany. Mr. Sondheimer expressed himself as very well 
pleased with his interview with Mr. Markham and an 
early settlement of the award is expected. The total 
involved exceeded $12,000. The winning of the suit 
by the E. Sondheimer Company against the Illinois Cen- 
tral and the existence of the rate at Cairo which are 
more satisfactory to this concern than those at Memphis 
practically eliminate the possibility that it will open 
yards in this city. It bought twenty-one acres of land 
in Memphis several years ago for the purpose of oper 
ing yards, but has virtually abandoned this project, at 
least for the present. 

W. G. Bass has accepted the position of manager of 
the plant of the Memphis Veneer & Lumber Company, 
in North Memphis. Mr. Bass has had considerab!e 
experience in the veneer trade, having been engaged 
therein several years at Indianapolis and Chicago. 
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THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


Prices Well Maintained—Maple and Birch Selling Well 
—Building Situation Favorable to Extensive Oper- 
ations— Weekly Luncheon. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., May 24.—The fact that prices have 
been so well maintained this season is accepted as evi 
dence that manufacturers and dealers are disposed to 
let the market alone except for a consistent and_per- 
sistent plugging away after legitimate business. They 
prefer a small business at a profit to a larger business 
at a loss. The implement and vehicle manufacturers are 
fairly active buyers. The furniture and other wood 
consuming concerns have lessened their inquiries. Rail- 
road demands are light. Maple and birch are selling with 
comparative ease. Red gum is moving well. There is 
an improvement in the call for wide poplar from automo- 
bile makers. Cypress is moving fairly well, the chief 
demands coming from the planing mills for millwork 
and interior finishing. 

One indication of building activity is seen in the large 
number of building permits, both large and small, which 
are being issued almost daily. These are for large and 
small structures of various kinds and for all manner of 
repair and remodeling work. One day recently the total 
permits amounted to $25,000. The impression prevails 
among local builders that better times await them in 
the near future and that by the end of the summer there 
will be many buildings in course of construction. Sev- 
eral important projects are under way. 

Trading was especially brisk at the last meeting and 
weekly luncheon of the executive committee of the Nash 
ville Lumbermen’s Club. President Hamilton Love made 
his report of the recent conference in Memphis between 
representatives of the clubs of several cities regarding the 
proposed exchange of credit information. All present 
expressed themselves favorable to the scheme. 

The industrial bureau recently formed for the up- 
building of Nashville is compiling interesting data on the 
hardwood business of this city. This organization is 
actively at work advertising Nashville for the purpose 
of attracting additional manufacturing plants and other 
business enterprises, and it is in connection with this 
work that the lumber statistics mentioned will be 
compiled. 


IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 

Briston, VA.-TENN., May 24..—Several mills will be 
installed in this vicinity soon and timber lands are 
changing hands at high prices. The outlook is encourag 
ing from the lumberman’s standpoint. 

A number of visitors were on the Bristol market this 
week, including Emil Guenther, prominent wholes:le 
lumberman and manufacturer of Philadelphia, Pa.; C. R. 
Wilson, of Boston, Mass., and G. W. Wright, of the 
Monarch Lumber Company, Philadelphia. 

J. A. Wilkinson is inspecting his mills in Virginia and 
West Virginia. The company is having a good trade. 

‘*Business is fair,’’ said Fred K. Paxton, of the Pax 
ton Lumber Company. ‘‘ Already we have begun to see 
the beneficial effects of the disposition of the Standard 
Oil case. It has had a quieting effect upon the market 
and has given a new tone to business.’’ 

A large band mill will be erected beginning next month 
by the Williams & MeKeithan Lumber Company, at 
Lynchburg, Va., which recently lost its mill at Lumber, 
8. C., by fire. The new mill will have a daily cut of 
75,000 feet and will be one of the largest in that section. 








WEST VIRGINIA NEWS. 


Forest Fires Under Control; Two Heavy Losers— 
Wholesalers and Retailers Busy—Long Drouth 
Broken; Rivermen Busy in Consequence. 
ParKeERsBURG, W. VA., May 22.—The forest fires that 

have been raging over the eastern section of the state 

are reported to be under control. Many thousand acres 
of timber was burned over and among the heavy losers 
were the Pardee & Curtin Lumber Company. A tract of 

5,000 acres of the finest of timber belonging to this 

company was burned over and completely ruined. The 

Weston Lumber Company lost several thousand acres of 

fine timber. 

Wholesalers report business much better than for the 
last two weeks. Inquiry is especially strong and well 
distributed. The retailers are having an exceptionally 
busy season, as building is unusually active. 

J. Madison Jackson, of the Everglade Cypress Lumber 
Company, this city, has returned from an extended trip 
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through the East. He reports conditions greatly improved 
and since the Standard Oil decision inquiries have been 
coming in freely. 

J. W. Romine will leave this week for the southern part 
of the state, where he will spend some time looking after 
his large timber holdings and making shipments. Mr. 
Romine is of the opinion that conditions are improving 
rapidly and says that he has no reason to complain of his 
business this year. 

The long drouth was broken last night by a heavy rain, 
which will enable the rivermen to handle the rafts of 
timber which have been held up for some time on account 
of the low stage of the rivers. Great activity is expected 
along this line during the remainder of this week. 





WEST VIRGINIA NOTES. 


Demand for High Grade Hardwoods Greater than the 
Supply—Several Buyers Unable to Fill Requirements 
~—Coal and Timber Land Development. 

CHARLESTON, W. VA., May 25.—The Boone Timber 
Company ’s mill, at Clothier, has been closed several days 
to connect up with another log pond. As soon as that 
work is completed the mill will resume operation. As 
has been the case for some time the demand for some 
of the better grades of hardwood has been greater than 
the supply, and several purchasers during the week left 
disappointed because the particular kind wanted was not 
available. This was true in the case of Merbert E. 
Summer, representing Hamilton H. Salmon & Co., of 88 
Wall street, New York city, who desired high grade oak 
and chestnut. 

One of the largest concerns of its kind chartered in 
this state to develop coal and timber lands during the 
year is that of the Boone County Coal Corporation, with 
principal offices in this city, which will develop coal and 
timber lands in Boone and adjoining counties; mills 
will be operated and staves manufactured. Agencies will 
be established. The company is capitalized at $2,000,000 
and the incorporators are J. C. Blair, W. M. Humphreys, 
jr., R. M. Philler, Alexander Henry, jr., F. C. Whitley, 
J. K. Willeox and H. M. Boyer, all of Philadelphia. 

The new Richwood & Gauley Railroad Company, it is 
believed, is backed by timber interests in Nicholas 
county. According to the charter issued the line will 
be extended from Richwood down Cherry river to its 
junction with the Gauley river. The incorporators are 
Charlies 8. Weston, James W. Oakford, Walter Briggs 
and Fred L. Space, of Scranton, Pa., and Henry W. 
Armstrong, of Richwood, W. Va. 

The Virginian Oil & Gas Company, of Huntington, 
W. Va., a million-dollar corporation, just chartered, pur- 
poses not only to drill for oil and gas but to manufae- 
ture lumber, own timber lands and mine coal. The incor- 
porators are Daniel O’Connell, of White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va., interested in timber properties in Pocahontas 
and Greenbrier counties, this state, as well as on the 
eastern side of the Allegheny mountains, John H. Hot, 
W. K. Cowden, H. C. Dunean, jr., and L. L. Wilson, of 
Huntington, W. Va. 

The Elk & Little Kanawha, a narrow gage road owned 
by the Standard Oil Company, used to haul timber to the 
company’s cooperage plants, has amended its charter 
for the purpose of extending its line from near Rosedale, 
in Gilmer county, to a point near the mouth of Tanner 
creek in the same county. 





IN CENTRAL NORTH CAROLINA. 

Cuartorrr, N. C., May 20.—The Wayne Hardwood 
Lumber Company has been organized at Durham, with 
W. J. Lunsford president and H. C. Satterfield secretary 
and treasurer. A well timbered tract of 4,000 acres in 
Wayne and Johnston counties has been bought and the 
hardwood available will be cut for market and a band 
mill installed. 

Otto T. Lanbein and William C. Boyden, of Chicago; 
William Kent, of Kentfield, Cal., and James F, Jordan 
and R. R. King, of Greensboro, N. C., and associates 
have taken out a charter for the Kent-Jordan Company, 
of Greensboro, this state. The authorized capital stock 
is $150,000. The company will do a general lumber 
and furniture manufacturing business. Another lumber 
company that has been formed in the state during the 
last week is the Tomahawk Iuumber Company, of Fay- 
etteville, with $50,000 capital stock. FE. B. Malone, of 
Philadelphia; W. T. Bowen, of Fayetteville, and W. H. 
Haigh, of Florence, 8. C., are the incorporators, 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


Says Government Can Not Prove Charges Against Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Organizations—Stocks Low at 
Consuming Points—Gum Holds Strong. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., May 24.—Action by the government 
against various retail organizations in the Kast has been 
a topic of general conversation in Louisville during the 
last few days. None of the members of the local retail 
trade believe that the charges can be proven. 

_“‘I do not believe that there is a retailer’s organiza- 
tion in the country,’’ said William Mehler, president of 
the Louisville association, ‘‘ which would attempt to get 
out a blacklist, knowing the limitations of the law.’’ 
Continuing, he said: 

_Lumbermen are familiar with the statutes and know what 
the possible consequences would be, so that I can not imagine 
anything being done against the law. I am of the opinion 
that the discussion of credits, as well as other features of 
interest to the business of the retail lumbermen, is legitimate 
and that the dissemination of information such as is sent 
out regularly by the mercantile agencies is within the 
Province of an association. 

The state association makes a point of not discussing 
prices or anything which could be taken as an effort to 


control the market. All of its sessions are open to the 
public and the meetings are confined to discussions of 
plans to better conditions in the trade. The educational 
side of the business is emphasized. ° 

No definite plan has been worked out, it appears, for 
the exchange of credit information along lines which 
were suggested several weeks ago and taken up during 
the Memphis convention of the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association. Several markets were represented at 
that conference, but the details of the plan involved 
difficulties which had not been anticipated. 

Local members of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association have started a membership cam- 
paign that is expected to produce results. They are en- 
deavoring to persuade the association to meet in some 
city west of the mountains, and in order to back up 
their request they have undertaken to enlarge the scope 
of the membership in this section. 

A feature of local business which is being commented 
on is that a large part of the orders which are being 
received call for immediate shipment, indicating that 
stocks are low. This being the case it is believed that 
business will continue fair during the summer, as buyers 
will be compelled to replenish their stocks. 

With ash, cottonwood and plain oak somewhat easier 
the demand for gum continues strong, and the movement 
is relatively larger than in other woods. Cottonwood, like 
poplar, is said to have been considerably affected by 
changed conditions in the automobile body trade. ‘The 
substitution of metal for wood in many parts of the 
motor body has forced cottonwood out of this market, 
and in some cases other and cheaper woods have taken 
its place. 

Operators of southern mills have found considerable 
stocks of pecan piling up on their hands, and have given 
attention to the problem of moving it. Pecan is de- 
clared to be a real hardwood, much like hickory, and 
much of it is being sold for use in the wagon material 
trades. 

The national classification committee, Charles Wb. 
Brower, secretary, has sent out letters calling attention 
to the suggestion that if commissary departments were 
to refuse to accept shipments of commodities in substi 
tute packages, the result would be a big gain for the 
wooden package trade, which the committee is seeking 
to help through improving the railroad classification of 
wooden boxes. 

Loeal officials of the Mengel Box Company stated in 
reference to a dispatch from Winston-Salem, N. C., re 
porting that the company would ereet a box factory 
there, that this is correct. No details regarding the fac- 
tory have been determined upon, however, as the com 
pany’s engineer has been in Winston-Salem for the pur 
pose of securing necessary facts before entering upon 
plans for building. The factory will supply boxes for 
the Reynolds Tobacco Company. 

The Aldershot is loading a cargo of mahogany logs 
for the C, C. Mengel & Bro. Company, at Belize, British 
Honduras, and the Kylemhor is taking on about 1,000,000 
feet at Axim, South Africa. Both of these boats will 
dock at Pensacola, Fla. The saw, dimension and veneer 
mills of this company are busy, and the demand for 
mahogany is reported to be normal. 

D. KE. Kline, of the Louisville Veneer Mills, has been 
appointed vice chairman of the transportation committee 
of the Louisville Commercial Club by T. C. Timberlake, 
the newly elected president. This is one of the most im 
portant committees of the club. 





FROM THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 


Lumbermen Interested in Rapid Transit Company— 
Gain in Industrial Acquisitions—Movement on Foot 
to Organize Chamber of Commerce, 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., May 23.—A company has been 
organized to operate a system of automobile omnibuses 
in several streets in competition with street, car service, 
and James T. Eaglesfield, of Kaglesfield & Shepard, 
hardwood manufacturers, has been elected president and 
manager. It has been incorporated with an authorized 
capitalization of $150,000. H. B. Burnet, secretary and 
treasurer of the Burnet-Lewis Lumber Company, is a 
director, and J. J. Valdenaire, of the Valenaire Lumbert 
Company, a stockholaer. 

It is probable local Jumbermen will give their annual 
picnic some time next month, although plans have not 
been completed. These annual picnics have brought lum- 
bermen from Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Memphis and 
other points. As usual, there will be a big Hoo-Hoo 
concatenation in connection with the picnic, followed by 
a chicken dinner. 

There were 1,031 concerns of all kinds in the city 
January 1, according to a report just issued by the 
Commercial Club. This is a gain of 194 concerns over 
January 1, 1910. During last year there was a net gain 
of sixty-two factories. The gross gain was 103 and 
forty-two factories were lost during the year. 

A movement is on foot to organize a chamber of com 
merce, having been proposed at a banquet given by the 
Indianapolis Trade Association last Tuesday night. The 
proposed organization would work independently of the 
trade association, Commercial Club and Indianapolis 
Board of Trade, and would devote its energies largely to 
obtaining new industries. 

An unusual amount of big building is in sight and it 
is expected 1911 will establish a new building record. 
The city is planning to build three fire engine houses, 
fire headquarters, police headquarters, city dispensary 
and branch library buildings, and three school buildings, 
at a total cost of approximately $500,000. The Claypool 
hotel has received plans for an addition to cost $300,000. 
It is reported the Fletcher estate will erect a 21-story 
building at a cost of approximately $750,000. 
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FROM SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 


Volume of Orders and Inquiries on the Increase—Col- 
lections Fair—Lumber Salesman in New Position— 
Secures Furniture Factory. 

EVANSVILLE, IND., May 25,—Hardwood lumber manu 
facturers and dealers in Evansville and vicinity say 
trade continues good and that orders and inquiries are 
on the increase. Collections are reported very fair. The 
large hardwood mills are running full time. 

W. H. Bultman, who for the last three years has been 
with the Wolflin-Luhring Lumber Company, this city, 
has accepted a position with the Natalbany Lumber 
Company, of Hammond, La., and his headquarters will 
be at Indianapolis. Mr. Bultman is one of the best 
known lumber salesmen in this section. 

Land has been bought by the Evansville Planing Mill 
Company to afford more yard room. Several sheds and 
a warehouse will be built. 

Claude Maley and Daniel A. Wertz, of Maley & 
Wertz, hardwood lumber manufacturers, are stockholders 
in the newly organized Klamer-Goebel Furniture Com 
pany that will erect a large factory in this city, and 
which will give employment to about 100 men. The 
company is capitalized for $60,000. 

The Birwind-White syndicate is negotiating for the 
purchase of a 15,000-aere tract of lumber and coal land 
in Pike county, Kentucky. 

The Evansville Store Fixture Company has the con 
tract for the fitting of several large local store build 
ings. It has about all the business it can handle. 

The MacLaren Lumber Company reports that its trade 
so far this year has been in excess of that for the cor- 
responding period last year. 





CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 


Accomplishments of an Amateur Farmer—Arranging 
for Annual Outing—Cooperage Stock in Demand— 
Hardwood Association Notes. 

CINCINNATI, Onto, May 22.—G. 8. Walker, president 
of the Bayou Land & Lumber Company, has been devot 
ing his spare time since his retirement from the presi- 
dency of the Lumbermen’s Club to the cultivation of 
his 2x4 farm in Covington, where he is raising a straw 
berry or two and freak beans a yard long, more or less. 
He is very proud of his accomplishments as an amateur 
farmer. |Luater—Owing to the severe drouth it looks 
as if the strawberry crop is doomed in this section, Mr. 
Walker has hopes, however, of saving at least one of the 
two berries in his patch. | 

Joseph Bolser and his entertainment committee are 
still hard at work arranging for the annual outing of 
the club in June. He has received so many proposals 
from the various amusement parks that the committee is 
still in a quandary as to what will be the most acceptable 
form of entertainment. The ladies always participate in 
these outings. 

The application for membership in the Lumbermen’s 
Club of the new firm of Kosse, Shoe & Schleyer has been 
received and will be reported on at the next meeting. 
This firm succeeds the K, & P. Lumber Company, which 
was a member of the elub, and all of the members of 
the new firm were interested in the K. & P. 

J. W. Graham, of the Graham Lumber Company, says 
there is prospect of improvement in the near future. 
This company’s road representatives will start out next 
Monday. 

Demand for tight cooperage continues to be good, 
especially for whisky and beer packages. Slack cooper 
age conditions are improving and a good season is 
looked for. 

Baseball will be given serious consideration by the 
committee having the matter in charge for the Lumber- 
men’s Club as soon as the various conventions are over. 
Dwight Hinckley will put a team in the field that will 
not fail, he says, to keep the championship pennant in 
Cincinnati. The pleasing information is received from 
Memphis that Captain Pritchard is training his warriors 
for the season, and that they will present as strong a 
team as ever represented that city. That is just what 
Cineinnati wants. There would be no glory in beating 
a weak team, and the stronger front the Memphians 
show the better will the Cincinnati team like it. The 
Cincinnati lumbermen fans are still loud in their praise 
of the gentlemen who last year represented Memphis. 
They were clean sportsmen and a credit to the city they 
represented. 

Harry Wiborg, of Wiborg & Hanna, is in this city for 
a short rest, huving been on the road steadily for more 
than two yeurs representing his firm. The affairs of this 
concern are iapidly nearing adjustment and the outlook 
is good. Receiver W. B. Hay being a practical millman 
of many years’ experience, has kept the big plant at 
Kairmount in fine condition, 

The Trimble Cypress Company, formerly at 105 Bell 
block, has moved into larger and more commodious oflices 
at 502-503 Bell block, The company reports that its 
business for May exceeds even the excellent figure of 
April. A large bargeload of cypress lumber from the 
South is being unloaded and alrealy has been con 
tracted for. 

W. B. Townsend, president of the Hardwood Manu 
facturers’ Association of the United States, stopped over 
yesterday on his way through the city to attend the 
convention of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso 
ciation in Chicago. Secretary Lewis Doster, who nas 
been attending the Trades Congress at St. Louis, Mo. 
went from that city to the Chicago convention, R. H 
Vansant, of Ashland, Ky., chairman of the grading com 
mission of the Hardwood association, dropped in at 
headquarters Monday, and left on a iate train to attend 
the manufacturers’ convention in Chieago. 


’ 


FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 


Greater Activity in Building Operations—Architects 
and Contractors Busy on Estimates—Stocks in Hands 
of Dealers Small. 


CoLUMBUS, OHIO, May 22.—Manufacturers and whol 
salers report a slight improvement in yellow pine and in 
hardwoods. One of the best features of the trade is 
the greater activity displayed in building operations. 
Since the weather has settled many structures have been 
projected and architects as well as lumbermen are busy 
figuring on jobs. 

Stocks in the hands of dealers are still small and the 
practice among wholesalers appears to be to buy only 
what is needed for immediate wants. This fact is taken 
as a good indication of more active business in the near 
future. There is a good movement of the lower grades, 
although the higher grades are comparatively in better 
demand, Factories are in the market for larger stocks, 
with the exception of the furniture trade, which is at a 
standstill hecause of the strike. Factories engaged in 
the manufacture of implements, vehicles and certain 
other lines have been buying more freely. Stocks in the 
hands of mill owners are not large and there is no dispo 
sition to shade quotations. On the whole lumbermen 
generally are satisfied with conditions. 
main easy. 


Collections re 
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WESTERN NEW YORK TRADE. 

BurraLo, N. Y., May 24.—T. Sullivan & Co. are in 
receipt of elm and maple by lake, for which orders have 
been coming in satisfactorily. FE. M. Sullivan has re- 
turned from a business trip. 

The yard of O. EK. Yeager is receiving and shipping 
maple lumber freely. 

Oak, chestnut and poplar are the hardwoods which 
the yard of A. Miller is receiving in largest quantity, 
with plenty of lumber on hand to meet requirements 
in case of an unusually active run of trade. 

The Bathurst Lumber Company, Bathurst, N. B., in 
which the Hugh McLean Lumber Company is largely 
interested, is turning out considerable white pine, some of 
which is finding its way into the yards in this section. 

G. Elias & Bro. are using three kinds of power in their 
door mill—steam, gasoline and electric—and are adding 
to the general equipment. The door trade is active. 

President Sykes, of the Emporium Lumber Company, 
is inspecting his Pennsylvania mills and looking after 
losses incurred by forest fires. r 
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A HARDWOOD CENTER OF MICHIGAN. 


Dry Stock Scarce—Hemlock Moving Freely—Woman 
in Charge of Crew of Bark Peelers—Forest Student’s 
Creditable Showing. 


CADILLAC, MIcH., May 22.—Most of the dry stock, 
with the exception perhaps of No. 3 common hardwoods, 
has been moved or sold under contract. Hemlock is 
moving freely, which indieates that the building is gen 
eral and active, 7 

It is unusual for a woman to take charge of a crew of 
men engaged in bark peeling, yet that is what Mrs. Adam 
Zimmer will do, She left recently for Bates’ mill, in 
Cherry Grove township, to take charge of the peeling of 
19,000 hemlock logs. The timber was put in during the 
winter and will be peeled in the decks. It is not ex 
pected she will handle the ax and spud nor will she pile 
the bark, but she will see to it that the men earn their 
wages and will keep their time and look after the pay 
ment of wages and shipments of bark. : 

D. H. Day, lumberman of Glen Haven, has been re 
elected president of the Western Michigan Development 
Bureau. 

_ Secretary Carton, of the publie domain commission, has 
just returned from a trip through several western states 
and he asserts that Michigan has the best policy of con 
servation outlined of any of the states he has. visited. 

Recently fourteen students of the forestry department 
of the University of Michigan at Ann Arbor took the civil 
service examination for positions in the United States 
lorest Service. All passed their examinations most cred 
itably, and all will be appointed to positions except two, 
one of whom had already accepted a position as assistant 
state forester in Ohio, and the other, a Chinese student, 
who leaves for his home at the close of the college 
year to engage in forest work. Of the thirty students 
from Yale that took the examination but ten passed. 
A Michigan man secured the highest mark. 

Negotiations have been completed whereby the Stearns 
Light & Power Company, of Ludington, will take over 
the property of the Interurban Eleetrie Light & Power 
Company, which includes high transmission lines from 
Hamlin, Mason county, to Hart, Oceana county, and all 
other equipment except the power plant at Hamlin lake. 
The sale ends the existence of the company formed by 
Chicago capitalists to develop the water power on 
Hamlin lake and furnish electric power for lighting cities 
along the lake shore from Muskegon to Traverse City. 
The latter company was organized in 1900 and about 
$40,000 was spent in lines, power plant and steel towers, 
which extended from the dam for several miles along the 
shore of Lake Michigan. The company furnished light 
at Pentwater for a short time and then went into the 
hands of a receiver. Negotiations have been completed 
by the Stearns Lighting & Power Company for furnish- 
ing power to Pentwater. <A similar contract has been 
accepted by Hart. The Stearns company has ordered 
extra machinery whieh will be installed by September 
17. This change is significant to Ludington capitalists, 
who believe that the Stearns people will be able to oper 


ate an electric line that will ultimately reach the entire 


length of the western shore of Lake Michigan. 


Clarence Williams, of the Williams Bros, Company, 
Manton, is perfecting plans for his residence in Cadillac. 


Exeavation will begin next week. 
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F. A. Diggins, of Murphy & Diggins, and A. F. Ander- 
son have returned from a short visit in Antrim county, 
where they inspected the timber recently bought by Mr. 
Anderson from the Ward Estate. 

Mrs. D. F. Diggins is entertaining her sister, Mrs. 
W. W. Cummer, of Jacksonville, Fla., and her brothers, 
Wood Gerrish, of the same city, and Leslie Gerrish, of 
Seattle, Wash., thus bringing them together for the first 
time in several years. Wood Gerrish is superintendent of 
woods operations and phosphate beds of the Cummer in- 
terests in and around Jacksonville. Leslie Gerrish for 
many years was engaged in similar woods operations and 
is an extensive land looker in the far Northwest. For 
some time he has been forced to desist from all work on 
account of impaired health. 

The largest governmental pier constructed of timbers 
on the Great lakes has been completed at a total cost of 
$676,000. The work was begun in 1906. The job in- 
cluded the building of an outer breakwater consisting of 
two arms protecting the Ludington harbor pier entrances. 
With its completion the L. E. Schnorback Company, of 
Muskegon, goes out of business. 





FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 

GRAND Rapips, Micu., May 24.—The delegates who 
returned from the meetings of the Lumber Secretaries’ 
Bureau of Information and the American Lumber Trades 
Congress at St. Louis, May 19-23, have brought with 
them pleasant recollections of the royal hospitality of 
the Lumbermen’s Club of St. Louis. 

K. C. Evarts, secretary of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of the State of New York, stopped off in 
Grand Rapids on his return from St. Louis and is spend- 
ing a few days with his family at 143 Thomas street. 
Mr. Evarts says the New York association is growing 
rapidly in membership and that general trade conditions 
were good throughout the state. 

C. F. Sweet, president of the Fuller & Rice Lumber 
& Manufacturing Company, was elected a vice president 
of the American Lumber Trades Congress at the St. 
Louis meeting. 

The lumber market, including practically all kinds and 
grades, is holding firm, or slightly advancing. 

A large consignment of yellow pine timbers has been 
received and will be used in the erection of the furniture 
exposition building. 

George P. Sweet, secretary of the Michigan Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, returned from St. Louis 
this morning, and expressed himself as an enthusiastic 
indorser of the movement started at St. Louis toward the 
formation of a national federation of retail merchants. 


OBITUARY 


Alexander E. Brown. 


CLEVELAND, Onlo, May 20.-—-Alexander KE. Brown, presi- 
dent of the Brown Hoisting Machinery Company, died April 
26 from a stroke of paralysis, which he suffered March 31. 

Mr. Brown was born in this city May 14, 1852, son of 
Fayette Brown, who was president of the Stewart Iron Com- 
pany and prominently identified with other industries. He 
attended the public schools of the city and graduated from 
the Brooklyn polytechnic institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., in 1872. 
After graduation he was connected for several months with 
the United States Geological survey. For the next two 
years he was with the Massillon Iron Bridge Company, as 
chief engineer. From 1875 to 1878 he devoted his attention 
to designing, building and selling bridges, and in 1878 he 
became identified with the engineering department of the 
Brush Electric Company, of this city, then known as the 
Cleveland Electric & Supply Company, and assisted in the 
development of the Brush are light system and the manu- 
facture of carbon for are lights. 

In 1880 Mr. Brown organized the Brown Hoisting & Con- 

















THE LATE ALEXANDER E. BROWN. 


veying Machine Company, becoming vice president and gen- 
eral manager. In 1910 on his father’s death he succeeded 
him as president of this concern. In 1879 he built the first 
cable machine for handling ore from boats. In 1883 he 
built the first bridge tramway for removing ore from ves- 
sels to dock piles. He built the first fast plant, designed 
for unloading direct from boats to cars, and originated the 
grab bucket. 

Mr. Brown perfected handling equipment for the iron and 
Steel industry also. He brought out one of the first blast 
furnace hoists and top distributers and built the first canti- 
lever crane. In 1893 he developed special machinery that 
did remarkable work in the construction of the Chicago 
drainage canal, 

Machinery designed by Mr. Brown is in operation in prac- 
tically every country in the world. His work was an im- 


portant factor in the growth of the iron and steel industry 
of the United States. As an engineer, Mr. Brown ranked 
high and as an inventor he displayed remarkable genius. 

His widow, one son, Alexander C. Brown, who is a director 
of the Brown Hoisting Machinery Company, and a daughter 
survive. He also leaves a brother, Harvey H. Brown, iron 
ore and pig iron dealer, this city, and two sisters. He was 
a member of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
the American Institute of Mining Engineers, the Civil En- 
gineers’ Club of Cleveland, the Electric Engineers’ Club, the 
Euclid club, Country club and Chamber of Commerce of 
Cleveland. 





Hon, Charles A. Wright. 


MENOMINEE, MIcH., May 20.—Hon. Charles A. Wright, 
president of the Superior National Bank of Hancock, presi- 
dent of the Keweenaw Copper Company, president of the 
Keweenaw Mining Company and the guiding spirit in many 
other enterprises, died suddenly from a stroke of apoplexy 
while roller skating at the Amphidrome, Houghton, Wednes- 
day, May 17. Mr. Wright was largely interested in the 
timber lands of the upper peninsula and had done a great 





THE LATE CHARLES A. WRIGHT. 


deal toward the development of the lumber interests of the 
copper country. He built two railroads, the Copper Range 
and the Keweenaw Central, which opened a field of un- 
bounded opportunities in mining, lumbering and other in- 
dustrial activities. He was a man of unusual talent, ability, 
energy and determination and possessed executive qualities 
of the highest order. 





Charles L. Adams. 


New York, May 24.—Charles L. Adams, president of the 
Wilson & Adams Company, retail lumber concern of Mount 
Vernon, died May 18, and was buried May 21. Recently Mr, 
Adams returned from California, whither he had gone in 
search of health. Mr. Adams was 65 years of age and had 
been identified with the lumber trade of this section for 
many years. At one time Mr. Adams was president of the 
New York Lumber Trade Association. 





Birdsey D. Minkler. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., May 25.—Birdsey D. Minkler, state 
senator, died suddenly Wednesday, May 17, from heart 
failure. He was born in Oshkosh, Wis., October 9, 1849. 
In 1871 he moved to Kansas and two years later went to 
California, where he engaged in lumbering. In 1874 he 
came to Port Madison, on Puget sound In 1876 he moved 
to Seattle and in 1877 he took up timber claims at Birds 
view, in which town he was in the mill business until 1886, 
when he moved to Lyman, where he engaged in the merean- 
tile business. The town of Minkler is named after him, and 
at the time of his death he was president of the Lyman 
Lumber & Shingle Company at Minkler. 





John H. Manning. 


CapILLAc, MIicu., May 23.—John H. Manning, a_ well 
known lumberman in this section of the state, died Sunday, 
May 21, at his home in Detroit, of a complication of dis- 
eases, Mr. Manning came to this city from Evart about 
twenty-five years ago and for years was superintendent of 
the Diggins mill at Sunnyside. He held a similar position 
with the Cadillac Handle Company, with whom he remained 
until a few years ago, when he acquired timber interests 
in Arkansas. About a year ago he moved to Detroit. Mr. 
Manning was 60 years of age and is survived by his widow 
and seven children. 





Burton Managan. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA., May 25.—-Burton Managan, 15-year- 
old son of W. H. Managan, of the Krause & Managan Lum- 
ber Company, of Westlake, died recently following an opera- 
tion for appendicitis. 





Henry B. Stuewe. 


Sr. Lours, Mo., May 24.—Hlenry B. Stuewe, 52 years of 
age, lumber dealer, died recently, following an attack of 
gastritis. He was a native of St. Louis and was well known 
in business circles. 


Henry Hirschberg. 


New York, May 20.—-Henry Hirschberg, who had been 
engaged in the wholesale hardwood lumber business in this 
market for a number of years, died at Mount Vernon hos 
pital last week, at the age of 67 years. 








Edwin B. Madden. 


OLDTOWN, ME., May 20 Edwin B. Maddan, retired lum- 
berman and one of the oldest residents of the city, dropped 
dead May 18, at the age of 81 years. He conducted opera- 
tions on St. John waters for many years. 





Henry T. Burt. 


BALTIMORE, MpD., May 23.—-Henry T. Burt, a member of 
the Baltimore Lumber Exchange, engaged in the wholesale 
lumber business, with an office on South Gay street, died 
May 20 at the Maryland University hospital, at the age of 
47 years. A widow and one son survive. 





Thomas McDermott. 


Eau CLAtre, WIS., May 24.—Thomas McDermott, retired 
logger and lumberman, passed away at his home in this city 
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Hazelwood 





.-Veneered Doors 





And Interior Trim 


to match as manufactured by Massee & Felton 
Lumber Co., Macon, Ga., are the handsomest 
doors on the market today. 


They Are “Beauties.” 


Send for illustrated catalogue and price folder. 


Massee & Felton Lumber Co. 


Macon, Ga. 
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. M. GRAHAM, Pres. & Gen. Mgr. We Use 
G. J. POPE, Vice Pres. American Lumberman 
J. A. McINTOSH, Sec. & Treas. Telecode. 


STUART LUMBER CO. 


BRINSON, GA, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 
LUMBER 


Rift Flooring and Car Decking 


OUR SPECIALTY. 























Ocmulgee River Lumber Co. 
LUMBER CITY, GA. 


Manufacturers of 


RED GUM 


Extra Wide Panel. 


YELLOW PINE 


he Rng Band Sawn Lumber. 
i= Complete Planing Mill. 
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YELLOW PINE 


Long Leaf Timber and Lumber, Georgia Pine 
Car Sills, Decking, Bridge and Building Lum- 
ber, Kiln Dried D. & M. Flooring, Ceiling, etc, 


SOUTHERN PINE CO., OF GEORGIA, 
N. Y. Correspondents, Sav h. Ga. 


The Haviland Lumber Co., 62 Pine st. 
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[== HARDWOODS. 











HE following stock is dry and ready 
for immediate shipment and price 
in line with market conditions. 


1 Car 5-4 1s and 2s Red Gum 

1 Car 5-4 No. 1 Com. Red Gum 

5S Cars 6-4 1s and 2s Sap Gum 

3 Cars 6-4 No. 1 Com. Sap Gum 

4 Cars 5-4 1s and 2s Sap Gum 

1 Car 5S-4 No. 1 Com. Sap Gum 

2 Cars 4-4 1s and 2s Plain Red Oak 

5S Cars 4-4 No. 1 Com. & Select Poplar 
10 Cars 4-4 S. W. Chestnut 

5 Cars 4-4 No. 2 Com. Poplar 

5S Cars 5-4 No. 2 Com. Poplar 

3 Cars 6-4 No. 2 Com. Poplar 


In addition to the above, we have a large stock of all grades 
and thicknesses of Southern Hardwoods. 


Can furnish mixed cars, rough or dressed. 


Kentucky Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 











~ 
Carpenters 


and 
Builders 


will refer your trade to our 


' POPLAR 


Bevel siding, Drop Siding, Ceiling, 
Casing, Shelving, Corner Boards, 
Base, Door and Window Jambs, Ale 
and Beer Staves and: Heading. 





We can ship promptly, having now on hand 12,009,000 feet of 
well assorted and selected stock, WRITE FOR PRICES. 


SWANN-DAY LUMBER CO. 





. OFFICE: ..d Nat'l Bank Bigg, CINCINNATI, om 
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® C. Crane & Company, ° 


CINCINNATI, O. 


Ke HARDWOOD LUMBER 
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Himmelberger-Harrison Lumber Co, 


Red Gum 
Specialists 


Mills at: Sales Office: 


MOREHOUSE, MO. CAPE GIRARDEAU, MO. 
SSeS 0 
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MANUFACTURERS | 
MARKLEY & MILLER 


MOBILE, ALABAMA 








NORTON LUMBER CO. 


RED GUM 


Finest Stock in the South. Also Oak, Cypress, Ash 























LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








Fred Tibbits, of the Tibbits-Cameron Lumber Company, 
Milwaukee, spent a few days in Chicago this week. 


George Mason, of the Mason-Itonaldson Lumber Com- 
pany, Rhinelander, Wis., was in Chicago this week call 
ing on the trade 


J. H. Glass, of William Buchanan, Texarkana, Ark., 
spent a few days in Chicago this week, conferring with its 
representative in this city. 


F. C. Bissell, of Milwaukee, Wis., called on the Chi- 
eago yard trade this week. He reported business fair 
and stated that yard business is improving. 


E. H. Dalbey, head of the Dalbey Lumber Company, 
Heyworth building, Chicago, returned this week from a 
visit to the mills at Louisiana and Arkansas. 


O. L. Benway, secretary of the Natalbany Lumber 
Company, Limited, of Hammond, La., was in Chicago this 
week and found time to visit the offices of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, . 


Herman H. Hettler, president of the Herman H. Hett 
ler Lumber Company, 2601 Elston avenue, Chicago, left 
Sunday night for the Georgian Bay district, where his 
concern is manufacturing some really high grade white 
pine. 


P. I’. Ahrens, office manager for the True & True Com- 
pany, sash and door manufacturer, Chicago, left Thurs- 
day evening for St. Louis, Mo. Mr. Ahrens will take 
advantage of being in that territory to run over and see 
his mother, who lives in Staunton, Ill. He expects to 
be gone about two weeks. 


George R. Cartier, of the South Bend Mill & Timber 
Company, of South Bend, Wash., spent two or three days 
in Chicago this week calling on the trade. Mr. Car 
tier has been in Ludington, Mich., visiting with his 
mother, and from here will go to Los Angeles, Cal., 
where he is called by the serious illness of his mother- 
in-law. 


Herbert C, Miller, secretary and treasurer of the 
Hardwood Mills Lumber Company, Monadnock block, 
Chicago, left Tuesday night for one of his periodical 
visits to the northern mills. This progressive young 
wholesaling concern reports that it is receiving its 
share of the trade and has not much cause for com- 
plaint regarding prices. 


The increasing eastern seaboard business of the A. 
Sherman Lumber Company, of Potsdam, N. Y., has ne- 
cessitated the opening of a New York office, located at 
50 Church street. This sales office will be in charge of 
George F. Gray, who will, besides selling the product 
of the company’s mills, do a general wholesale busi- 
ness handling the output of reliable mills for West Vir 
ginia spruce and hemlock, maple flooring and Pacific 
coast products. 


Whenever R. 8. Kellogg, the efficient secretary of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, whose headquarters are in Wausau, Wis., comes 
to town he invariably favors the offices of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN with a call. The fact that he is here this 
week in attendance at the National Lumber Manufae- 
turers’ Agsociation made no difference, for he found 
time to pay his respects to the boys in this office. He 
stated that hemlock stocks were not excessive, and thai 
prices were much firmer and higher than a year ago. 


I. W. Rathbun, formerly general superintendent of 
the National Lumber & Box Company, of Hoquiam, 
Wash., has been elected general manager of the Co- 
quille Lumber Company, of Coquille, Ore. This com- 
pany has about twenty acres for a mill site adjoining 
the city of Coquille, and will build a new mill to eut 
100,000 feet per ten hours. Their intentions are to cut 
as much white cedar and spruce as possible, and ex- 
pect to be able to start sawing some time in August, 
Shipments will be made by way of Marshfield or Ban- 
don, 


C. L. Curkendall, of the Day-Luellwitz Lumber Com- 
pany, of Spokane, Wash., was a Chicago visitor last 
Tuesday. Mr. Curkendall has been on a selling trip 
through the Dakotas and Minnesota, and stated that in- 
asmuch as his railroad ticket read to Chicago, he thought 
he would visit this noted summer resort. He stated 
that business was fair, that he had sold some lumber, 
though not as much as he would like to have sold, but 
that he was optimistic as to the future, based on the 
fact that crops in the Northwest were doing splendidly 
and that the farmer felt assured of a profitable yield. 


A large number of machinery men were in Chicago 
this week because of the ninth annual convention of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. Among 
those observed in the crowds at the Congress hotel were 
N. A. Gladding, of Indianapolis, of E. C. Atkins & Co ; 
P. B. Yates, of Beloit, Wis., of the Berlin Machine 
Works; O. B. Osborne, of Beloit, Wis., of the Berlin 
Machine Works; George Thomas, of Chicago of the 
Chicago Belting Company; R. B. Carpenter, of New 
Orleans, of the Chicago Belting Company; James 
Moloney, of Chicago, of the Moloney Belting Company, 
and P. C. Miller, of Chicago, of the Cyclone Blowpipe 
Company. 


Frank G. Norcross, general manager of the New River 
Lumber Company, of Norma, Tenn., while in Chicago 
during the convention of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, made a welcome call at the of- 
fice of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Mr. Norcross stated 


that his mill is just now cutting in a very fine stand 
of excellent wide yellow poplar for which the holdings 
of the New River Lumber Company are noted. The 
mill, which is a double band with resaw, last year cut 
over 28,000,000 feet of oak, yellow poplar, chestnut, 
chestnut oak, cherry and other hardwood. Business with 
the company was good throughout 1910, and this’ year 
sales have, during several months, exceeded output. Mr. 
Norcross is, on the whole, well pleased with the hard- 
wood situation and feels sure that a long period of 
satisfactory trade is in prospect. 





ENTERS THE WHOLESALE LUMBER BUSINESS. 


One of the interested visitors at the convention of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association at Chi 
cago this week was J. Elam Artz, of Dayton, Ohio, who 
on May 15 opened an office at Dayton for the wholesal- 
ing of lumber. During the meeting Mr. Artz made a 
number of important mill connections and later will make 





J. ELAM ARTZ, OF DAYTON, OHIO. 


a visit to the Pacific coast for a similar purpose. He 
will handle Pacific coast products, yellow pine and ey- 
press, covering the territory of western Ohio, in which 
he knows practically every retailer. Mr. Artz was for 
nearly twenty years in the retail lumber business at 
Dayton and in January retired from the presidency of 
the Ohio association of retail lumber dealers. 





THE WHITE CEDAR SITUATION. 


Secretary H. H. McKinney, of the Northwestern 
Cedarmen's Association, has issued the following report, 
showing conditions governing the present supply of 
white cedar products and a forecast of what is likely 
to be the result before the close of this year: 


The white cedar situation at the present time and con- 
ditions governing it show that seasoned stocks of all 
lengths of posts and poles are unusually low. Indications 
are that dealers are facing a steadily increasing demand 
for stock, with a much smaller source of supply than was 
on hand at the same time a year ago. With an increase 
of consumption of 10 percent in 1911 over 1910, stocks 
of all sizes from 7-foot posts up will be practically wiped 
out before another logging season is finished. 

Statistics show that on January 1, 1910, there was on 
hand about 38,300,000 more pieces of all sizes from 7-foot 
posts up than on January 1, 1911, and about 875,000 more 
poles from 16-foot up than on January 1, 1911. ‘The pro- 
duction for the winter of 1910-1911 is easily 20 percent 
below the estimate, which added to the greatly reduced 
condition of the seasoned stocks on hand, point to very 
little stock being left in the hands of the dealers Jan- 
uary 1, 1912. The condition will be especially pronounced 
in pole stocks from 16-foot up. 

The report of the Department of Commerce and Labor, 
Bureau of the Census, Forest Products shows that in 1907 
2,109,477 cedar poles were used in the United States; in 
1908, 2,200,139, and in 1909, 2,439,825, an increase of 
.156 percent in 1909 over 1907. It is a conservative esti- 
mate that the consumption of cedar poles in the United 
States in 1910 exceeded 1909 by 10 percent and indica- 
tions are that 1911 will exceed 1910 by the same ratio, 
which would show a consumption in 1911 of 2,952,187 poles 
of which possibly 500,000 would be Idaho or western cedar, 
leaving 2,452,187 white cedar poles to be used. ‘The fol 
lowing schedule shows the estimated 1911 available ones 
of poles as compared with 1910. As shown by this sched- 
ule, should the consumption of poles in the United States 
in 1911 come up to the estimate, there would be between 
850,000 and 900,000 less poles on hand January 1, 1912, 
than on January 1, 1911. We arrive at this conclusion 
as follows: 


1910. Pieces. 
On hand January 1, 1910, 16-foot and up........ 2,293,761 
Production winter 1909-1910, 16-foot and up...... 811,800 
po rer 
1911. 


On hand January 1, 1911, 16-foot and up........ 
Production winter 1910-1911, 16-foot and up 





GOVERNMENT REPORT. 


Cedar poles consumed in United States in 1908... .2,200,139 


Cedar poles consumed in United States in 1907... .2,109,477 
Increase .043 percent over 1907...........-- 90,662 
Cedar poles consumed in United States in 1909... 2,489,825 
Cedar poles consumed in United States in 1908... .2,200,139 
Increase of .108 percent over 1908......... 239,686 


With an increase of 10 percent over 1909 the pole 
consumption for 1910 was..........seeeeeeres 2,683,807 
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With an increase of 10 percent over 1910 the eae. 














consumption for 1911 should be...........+.. 952,187 
Deduct for Idaho or western cedar poles........ 500, 000 

1911 consumption of white cedar............. 2,452,187 
Available stock on hand 1911, reported.......... 2660" 644 
Add 25 percent to January 1, 1911, report for stock 

BOE COPOREOE ccccccccsrceseesssceeseewceness 355,661 

Total stock om hamd 1011... ncccccccssccvces 3,016,305 
Estimated consumption white cedar poles, 16-foot 

gt ME rae ata ces Sala ease us 6 cnr anmee 2,452,187 


Leaving probable stock on hand January 1, 1912.. 564,118 
Stock on hand January 1, 1911.............006. 1,422,244 
Less on hand January 1,-1912, than January 1, 

MES cot caaec ou dens one erat eaeeeeeeraenac cen 858,126 





PERMANENT SECRETARY SECURED. 


The executive board of the Lumber Sales Managers’ 
Association, recently organized, held a meeting at the 
Congress Hotel in Chicago late Thursday afternoon im- 
mediately after the adjournment of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association and transacted routine busi- 
ness. The organization is about to inaugurate an active 
campaign for members. Already fifty sales managers 
of prominent lumber manufacturing concerns have joined 
and others will be secured, the present aim being a mem 
bership of 500. ‘he organization will devote itself ex 
clusively to a study of the best methods of marketing 
lumber. It will aim to spread intelligence in regard to 
cost of manufacture ete., so that both seller and con 
sumer will be in possession of the facts. E. H. Klann, 
Masonic Temple, Chicago, has been selected as the per- 
manent secretary of the organization and has entered 
actively upon his duties. 





oso 


LUMBER RECEIPTS BY WATER. 


During the two weeks ended May 21 forty-four ves 
sels brought 15,554,000 feet of lumber, 17,301 ties, 74,700 
posts and 996,000 pieces of lumber to the port of Chicago 
for distribution among the lumber yards. The largest 
individual cargo—871,000 feet—was carried by the 
steamer L. Edward Hines, and was consigned to the Kd 
ward Hines Lumber Company. ‘The next largest cargo 
—850,000 feet—was carried by the steamer Robert L. 
Fryer, consigned by the Wachsmuth Lumber Company, 
of Bayfield, Wis., to the Pilsen Lumber Company. 

Receipts by days and vessels for the weeks were as 
follows: 

MAY 8. 

Steamer Maggie Marshall, Manistee, Mich., Louis Sands 
Salt & Lumber Company to the International Harvester Com- 
pany, 320,000 feet. 

Steamer L. Edward Hines, Cutler, Minn., George D. Jack- 
son to the Edward Hines Lumber Company, 871,000 feet. 

Steamer Louis Pahlow, Marinette, Wis., Empire Lumber 
Company to the Edward Hines Lumber Company, 350,000 
feet. 

Steamer Robert L. Fryer, Bayfield, Wis., Wachsmuth Lum- 
ber Company to the Pilsen Lumber Company, 850,000 feet. 

Steamer Kalkaska, Bayfield, Wis., Wachsmuth Lumber 
Company to the Vilsen Lumber Company, 750,000 feet. 

Schooner Delta, Masonville, Mich., Kaward Hines Lumber 
Company to the Edward Hines Lumber Company, 400,000 
feet. 

Steamer Mueller, Empire, Mich., T. Wilce Company to the 
T. Wilce Company, 329,000 feet. 

MAY 9. 

Steamer 7’. 8S. Christie, Boyne City, Mich., G. Von Platen 
to the Herman H. Hettler Lumber Company, 385,000 feet. 

Schooner Jnterlaken, Nahma, Mich., Bay deNoquet Lumber 
Company to the Herman H. Hettler Lumber Company, 650,- 
000 feet. 

MAY 10. 

Steamer F. W. Fletcher, Uarbor Springs, Mich., Crowell 
Lumber Company to the J. O. Nessen Lumber Company, 
340,000 feet. 

Steamer S. O. Neff, Naubinway, Mich., Street-Chatfield 
Company to the Street-Chatfield Company, 400,000 feet 

MAY 11. 

Steamer Philetus Sawyer, Marinette, Wis., Sawyer, Good- 
man & Co. to the South Side Lumber Company, 330,000 feet. 

Steamer Edward Buckley, Gladstone, Mich., North Western 
Cooperage Company to the Theodore Fathauer Company, 
260,000 feet. 

Steamer Wotan, Manistee, Mich., Louis Sands Salt & Lum- 
ber Company to the Lord & Bushnell Company, 375,000 feet. 
MAY 12, 

Steamer Robert C. Wente, St. James, Mich., Beaver Island 
Lumber Company to the International Harvester Company, 
263,000 feet. 

Steamer Maggie Marshall, Manistee, Mich., Louis Sands 
Salt & Lumber Company to the International Harvester 
Company, 330,000 feet. 

Steamer Mueller, Empire, Mich., ‘Wilce Company to the 
T. Wilce Company, 338,000 feet. 

Steamer C. H. Starke, Rogers City, Mich., Herman Hoeft 
& Son to Elgin, Joliet & Eastern railway, 9,600 ties and 
4,650 posts. 

MAY 13. 

Steamer George Burnham, Black River, Mich., Murray 
Bros. to the Naugle Pole & Tie Company, 701 ties and 28,200 
posts. 

Schooner Quickstep, Boyne City, Mich., G. VonPlaten to 
the Chicago Packing Box Company, 276,000 feet. 

Steamer George C. Markham, Thessalon, Ont., Thessalon 
sumer Company to Rathbormre, Hair & Ridgway, 384,000 
eet, 


MAY 14, 

Steamer Wotan, Manistee, Mich., Louis Sands Salt & Lum- 

ber Company to the Lord & Bushnell Company, 650,000 feet. 
: MAY 15. 

Steamer Philetus Sawyer, High Island, consigned to the 
South Side Lumber Company, 335,000 feet. 

Schooner J. H. Mead, Manistique, Mich., Chicago Lumber- 
ing Company of Mic higan to the Lord & Bushnell Company, 
475,000 feet. 

Steamer J. V. Taylor, Marinette, Wis., Republic Lumber 
Company to the Estabrook-Skeele Company, 209,000 feet. 

Steamer Sydney O. Neff, Naubinway, Mich., Street-Chat- 
field Lumber Company to the Street-Chatfield Lumber Com- 
pany, 400,000 feet. ; 

Steamer F. W. Fletcher, North Manitou, Mich., Smith & 
Hull to the North Branch Flooring Company, 342,000 feet. 

MAY 16. 

Steamer Mueller, Empire, Mich., T. Wilce Company to the 
T. Wilce Company, 323,000 feet. 

Steamer Three Brothers, Charlevoix, Mich., W. H. White 
Company to the Lord & Bushnell Company, 561,000 feet. 

MAY 17. 
Steamer Maggie Marshall, Manistee, Mich., Louis Sands 


Salt & Lumber sted to the International Harvester 
Company, 318,000 feet. 


Steamer Louis Pahlow, Manistique, Mich., Chicago Lum- 
bering Company of Michigan to the Kdward Hines Lumber 
Company, 500,000 feet. 

Schooner Delta, Manistique, Mich., Chicago Lumbering 
Company of Michigan to the Edward Hines Lumber Com- 
pany, 400,000 feet. 

MAY 18. 

Schooner John Mee, Raber, Mich., J. O. Nessen Lumber 
Company to the Theodore Fathauer Company, 186,000 feet. 

Schooner Joses, Boyne City, Mich., W. W. White Company 
to W. 0. King & Co., 103,000 feet. 

MAY 19. 

Steamer Sidney O. Neff, Manistee, Mich., R. G. Peters Salt 
& Lumber Company to the A. L. Keith Lumber Company, 
250,000 feet. 

Steamer 7. 8S. Christie, Spragge, Ont., Waldie Bros, to the 
Hferman Hl. Hettler Lumber Company, 266,000 feet. 

Steamer Matthew Wilson, Big Bay, Mich., Brunswick 
Balke Company to the Chicago Packing Box Company, 340,- 
vV00 feet. 

Steamer Robert C. Wente, Manistee, Mich., R. G. Peters 
Salt & Lumber Company to W. O. King & Co., 250,000 feet. 

Steamer N. J. Nessen, Manistee, Mich., J. O. Nessen Lum- 
nw to the Edward Hines Lumber Company, 400,000 
eet. 

MAY 20. 

Schooner Interlaken, Alpena, Mich., Churchill Lumber 
Company to the Herman H. Hettler Lumber Company, 550,- 
VOU feet. 

Schooner Lilly HL., Little Harbor, consigned to the Keith 
Lumber Company, 154,000 feet. 

Steamer Maggie Marshall, Manistee, Mich., Louis Sands 
Salt & Lumber Company to the Rittenhouse & Embree Com- 
pany, 330,000 feet. 

Steamer Philetus Sawyer, Manistee, Mich., J. O. Nessen 
Lumber Company to the International Harvester Company, 
320,000 feet, 

MAY 21. 

Steamer Wotan, Manistee, Mich., Louis Sands Salt & Lum- 
ber Company to the Chicago Tie & Timber Preserving Com- 
pany, 7,000 ties. 





CHANGE OF OWNERSHIP. 
[Special telegram to the AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

Norra TONAWANDA, N. Y., May 18.—Announcement 
was made at noon today of the purchase of the whole- 
sale lumber business of White, Frost & White, of this 
city and with offices at 1 Madison avenue, New York, 
together with the plant and business of the Island Box 
Company, of North Tonawanda, by White, Gratwick & 
Mitchell, Ine., also of this city. The purchase includes 
yards, docks and box factory at this point, the steanier 
Kd Smith and the barge lron-City, together with about 
15,000,000 feet of white pine lumber held at North Tona 
wanda and mill points. The business of White, Frost & 
White will be terminated and the Island Box ‘Company 
wil! become the box department of the new owners, 
White, Gratwick & Mitchell. The amount involved in 
the transaction has not been made public. Guy White, 
treasurer of White, Frost & White, will hereafter be 
identified officially with White, Gratwick & Mitchell. 

The officers of White, Gratwick & Mitchell, Ine., are 
G. A. Mitchell, president and treasurer; W. H. Grat- 
wick, vice president; James L. Crane, secretary, and H. 
J. McAvoy, superintendent. The New York office of the 
company is at No. 1 Madison avenue, the Stevens-Eaton 
Company, and in Philadelphia, 21 South Twelfth street, 
the Brown-Bates Company. 





FLOORING PLANT DESTROYED. 
[Special telegram to the AMpRICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

HUNTINGTON, W. VA., May 24.—The flooring factory, 
machinery and contents, with five cars of lumber belong- 
ing to the Licking River Lumber Company, of Hunting 
ton, W. Va., were destroyed by fire Saturday, May 20. 
Loss amounted to about $15,000, covered by insurance. 
The offices, lumber yards, dry kilns and large warerooms 
were saved. The company will rebuild soon. 


TIMBER LAND SALES 














The Farmers’ Land & Cattle Company, with head- 
quarters in the Globe building, St. Paul, Minn., repre- 
sented by James A. Nowell, manager, has bought from 
the Weyerhaeuser interests 191,000 acres of land in 
Douglas county, Wisconsin, representing a consideration 
of $1,000,000. The land lies directly in the route of 
the new road which the Soo line has under construction 
between the Twin Cities and Duluth and Superior, and 
was formerly held by the Musser-Sentry Lumber Com 
pany. 


A tract of timber land near Laurel, Miss., containing 
800,000,000 feet of pine timber, was bought recently by 
the Wausau Southern Lumber Company, of Wausau, Wis. 


It is reported that Joseph Bentley, lumberman and 
owner of Hotel Bentley, Alexandria, La., has secured an 
option on the holdings of the Caleasieu Pine Company, 
including 79,000 acres of virgin pine timber in south- 
west Louisiana, The consideration will be in excess of 
$2,500,000. 


The Alf Bennett Lumber Company, of St. Louis, Mo., 
has bought the Bush Bros. Lumber & Milling Com 
pany’s property at Spring, Tex., including 50,000,000 
feet of timber and a mill. The deal involved approxi 
mately $200,000. 





Il. W. Rock, of Lake Charles, La., has sold to the 
Peavey-Byrnes Lumber Company, of Kinder, La., 640 
acres of timber land for $27,260. 


The Sanders-Egbert Company, of Goshen, Ind., has 
bought from George W. Hay forty-four acres of timber 
land located in Jefferson township, Indiana. 


The United Lumber Company, of Uniontown, Pa., has 
bought from C, L. Goodwin and J, B. Kuhns, 3,700 
acres of hardwood timber land in Somerset county, Penn- 
sylvania, for $162,000. 


a. Sa tT OODS. 


Quartered White Oak. 


LARGE FLASH FIGURED STOCK 
OUR SPECIALTY. 


We Also Manufacture: 


Plain Red | ¥.3, 


WhiteOak| “““| Red Gum 








Cypress 


— AND — 




















Capacity 80,000’ per day. 


Leavitt Land & Lumber Co. 


DERMOTT, ARKANSAS. 

















Dry Band Sawed 
Stock for Quick Q 
Shipment. 


100 M ft. 6-4 1st & 2nd Sap Gum. 

100 M ft. 5-4 1st & 2nd Sap Gum. 
30 M ft. 4-4 No. 1 Com, Sap Gum. 
30 M ft. 4-4 Box Boards 13 to 17” 


35 M ft. 6-4 1st & 2nds Red Gum. 

40 M ft. 5-4 1st & 2nds Red Gum. 

30 M ft. 4-4 1st & 2nds Red Gum. 

50 M ft. 4-4 No. 1 Com. Red Gum. 

25 M ft. 4-4 Ist & 2nd Plain White Oak. 
15 M ft. 4-4 No. 1 Com. Plain White Oak. 
15 M ft. 12-4 1st & 2nd Plain White Oak. 


Low Prices and Prompt Attention. 
Send us your Inquiries. 


White Bros. Lumber Co. 


1261 Monadnock Block, CHICAGO, ILL. 








Lumber of 


J. A. Wilkinson 











GEO. D. EMERY COMPANY 
evorieneter: 


SPANISH CEDAR 
MAHOGANY AND CEDAR VENEERS 


Office, Mill, Yard and Salesrooms: 
Nos. 1 to 41 Broadway, CHELSEA, MASS. 














OUR PLANING MILL IS 

BUANING ENTIRELY ON 68 A Ss Ss WwW ©] ©] D 
Moulding, Bevel Siding, Ceiling, Finishing 
Boards, Leather Frames, Cloth Boards, etc. 


SANFORD & TREADWAY : MENOMINEE, MICH. 
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> HARDWOODS. “ar 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


Poplar, Oak, Ash, 
Chestnut and Hickory 


“over 20,000,000 Ft. 


READY FOR QUICK SHIPMENT. WRITE US. 











-We Have Thick Poplar 


You can always get from us a choice supply of 
THICK YELLOW POPLAR (AIl Grades.) 


We make this our specialty and carry a large stock of 


214" and 3" Poplar 
We also have on hand a good supply of 
RED AND WHITE QUARTERED OAK. 
Write us for Quotations. 


Faust Bros. Lumber Company 


PADUCAH, KENTUCKY. 











OAK FLOORING 


Matched 
End 





HARDWOOD LUMBER oN 
Oy 
panier l UMB, 
& MFG.CO. - 


ARDIS 


Everything in 


Southern Hardwoods 


Band Sawn and Equalized. 


Gum, Cottonwood, Ash, Red and White, 
Plain and Quartered Oak. 






Write for Quotations. 


ANDERSON-TULLY CO., - Memphis, Tenn. 





THE KOSSE, SHOE & SCHLEYER CO, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
We Want To Buy 


Output of two good Band Mills producing 
largely Plain and Quartered White and 
Red Oak and Poplar. We always want 


WALNUT LUMBER 


TERMS: SPOT CASH. 
Main Office: 410-411 Provident Bank Building. 




























Chapin’s Lumber Reckoner. 


Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, square timber and 
saw logs; contains over 200,000 figures that can be relied on. 
> ane , in morocco binding, with lap and pocket, $83.00 

2 pew ecocecsscsnccossscescoeeocescosesceseoce - 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St.,, CHICAGO 




















BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 





IBUSINESS CHANGES. 


Alabama. 

Montgomery—The name of the Minchener Hardwood 
Company has been changed to the Monogram Hardwood 
Lumber Company. 

Talladega—The Hathaway Lumber Company is out of 
business. 

Tibbie—The Walter Lumber Company is out of business. 

Arkansas. 

Eudora—T, C. Gambill is out of business. 

Little Rock-Tillar—The G. H. Van Etten Company is 
out of business. 

Pettigrew—The Ozark Lumber & Spoke Company’s 
headquarters are now at Fayetteville; out of business here. 
California. 
Alton-Loleta-Fortuna—The Pacific Lumber Company is 

out of business. ‘ 

Artesia—The Artesia Lumber Company is out of busi- 
ness. 

Boulder Creek—The King Creek Mill is out of business. 

Capitola-Greenfield—The Hihn-Hammond Lumber Com- 
pany is out of business. 

Capitola-San Juan Baptiste—The Loma-Prieta Lumber 
Company is out of business. 

Highland-Venice—The Montgomery & Mullins Lumber 
Company is out of business. 

Lyonsville-Stirling City—The Diamond Match Company 
is out of business. ; 

Pomona—The L. W. Blinn Lumber Company is out of 
business. - 

San Pedro—The Consolidated Lumber Company is out 
of business. 

Stanwood—The Swayne Lumber Company is out of 
business. 

Upland—The Atwood-Blakeslee Lumber Company has 
been succeeded by the Fox-Woodsum Lumber Company. 

Colorado. 

Kiowa—The Russell-Gates Mercantile Company is out of 
business. 

Milliken—The Clayton Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the Farmers Lumber Company. 

*agosa Springs—The Navajo Lumber & Supply Com- 
pany is out of business. 

Connecticut. 

Colebrook—The Colebrook Manufacturing Company is 
out of business. ; 

‘New Haven—The David H. Clark Company has in- 
creased its capital stock to $50,000. 

Itlinois. 

East Moline—The East Moline Sash & Door Company 

has increased its capital stock to $100,000. 
Indiana. 


Evansville—The Evansville Store Fixture Company has 

increased its capital stock to $50,000. 
lowa. 

Corydon—The Pickenbrock Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by E. A. Rea. 

Grand Junction—The Citizens Lumber Company has 
been succeeded by W. W. Fullmann. 

Manchester—The Eclipse Lumber Company has bought 
William Hockaday’s lumber yard. 


Kansas. 
Kansas City—The T. C. Creel Lumber Company has 
been succeeded by the M. R. Smith Lumber Company. 
Neosho Rapids—S. W. Spence has been succeeded by 
the Stinson-Adams Lumber Company. 
South Mound—Fred Johnston is closing out. 
West Mineral—H. H. Radley & Co. have been succeeded 
by the Sanderson-Mercantile Company. 
Maryland. 
Annapolis—The Gardiner Lumber & Supply Company 
has been succeeded by the W. B. Gardiner Company. 
Baltimore—The John C. Scherer, jr., Manufacturing 
Company has been succeeded by Russe & Thompson. 





Massachusetts. 
Springfield—The Springfield Portable Construction Com- 
pany has been succeeded by the Springfield Manufacturing 


Company. 
Michigan. 
tattle Creek—The Michigan Wire Bound Box Company 
has sold out to the Battle Creek Box Company. 


Minnesota. 
Farwell—E. Johnson has been succeeded by C. G. 
Rosengren. 
Mississippi. 
Houston—W. S. Higginbotham has been succeeded by 
the P. J. Toomer Lumber Company. 
Jackson—-W. A. Price & Son are out of business. 
Montana. 

Glasgow—The City Sash & Door Company, of North 
Dakota; H. H. McIntyre, of this town, named state agent. 
Nebraska. 

Cortland—The Home Lumber Company has sold out. 
Omaha—The Collins Lumber & Shingle Company is out 

of business. 
New Jersey. 
Bayonne—The Woodward Company has been succeeded 
by the Woodward Lumber & Supply Companyy 
Newark—Frank FE. Sheldon is out of business. 


New York. 
Buffalo—The James H. Walsh Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the National Lumber Company. 
icksville—Louise Augustin has sold out to the Nassau 
Lumber Company. 
Sodus—C. H. Mills & Son have been succeeded by Mills 


& Fellers. 
North Dakota. 
Guelph-Ludden—A. B. Robinson has sold out to the 
Hollandsworth-Hart Lumber Company. 
Velva—The Bovey-Shute Lumber Company is out of 
business. 
Ohio. 


Bluffton—Althaus-Ewing & Co. are out of business. 
Cincinnati—The National Bung Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the National Bung Manutacturing Company. 
Xenia—The Xenia Handle Company has moved to Fort 
Smith, Ark. 
Oklahoma. 


Choteau—The Perry Lumber Company has sold out to 
the George D. Hope Lumber Company. 


Oregon. 

Milton—J. FE. Olinger has been succeeded by the 
Williams-Olinger Lumber Company. 

Star—The Row River Lumber Company has moved to 
Row River. 

Pennsylvania. 

Chester—John C. Rhodes & Co. are out of business. 

Ephrata—The Ephrata Planing Mill Company is out of 
business, 





Ephrata—George H. Shreimer has been succeeded by 
John Stephan. 

Lancaster—Ebenshade & Co. have sold out to George H. 
Shriner. 

Philadelphia—The Architectural Woodworking Com- 
pany is out of business. 

Pottstown—Kepner & Misher have been succeeded by 
Sydney R. Kepner & Co. 

Toughkenamon—Wilson & Mendenhall have been suc- 
ceeded by H. A. Mendenhall. 

South Dakota. 

Avon—Eugene Colburn has sold out. 

Crandon—The Crandon Lumber Company has sold out 
to the Hollandsworth-Hart Lumber Company. 

Frankfort—A,. B. Robinson is out of business. 

Tennessee. 

Memphis—The Ryan-Weigant Lumber Company has 
closed out. 

Tullahoma—The Blackman Livery Company has been 
succeeded by the Edward Blackman Lumber Company. 
Texas. 

Friona—MeMillen & Fergus have sold out to the Friona 

Contractor Supply Company. 

Houston—The Alf Bennett Lumber Company, of St. 
Louis, Mo., has bought the properties of the Bush Bros. 
Lumber Company. 

Port Lavaca—The Coast Lumber Company has filed a 
certificate of dissolution. 

Washington. 

Almiro-Creston-Davenport-Govan-Hartline—The Lamb- 
Davis Lumber Company has been succeeded by F. R. 
Woodbury, headquarters Spokane. 

Puyallup—The Heimback Manufacturing Company is out 
of business. 

Seattle—The Howell-Brent Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the Howell Lumber Company. 

Spokane—The Evans-Woodruff Lumber Company has 
changed its name to the Northern Lumber Company. 

Waterville—The Big Bend Lumber Company and W. W. 
Stevens have consolidated as the Stevens Lumber Com- 
pany. 

Wenatchee—The Northern Mill Company is out of 
business, 





West Virginia. 

Charleston—The D. KE. Matthews Lumber Company has 
been succeeded by the Matthews Lumber & Manufactur- 
ing Company. 

Wisconsin. 

Ladysmith—The Flambeau River Lumber Company has 
increased its capital stock from $50,000 to $150,000. 

Milwaukee—The Milwaukee Car Manufacturing Com- 
pany has been succeeded by the Milwaukee Refrigerator 
Transit & Car Company. 

West Salem—Sander & Cullman heave been succeeded 
by Sander & Co, 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


Alberta. 


Alix—E. Bashaw has sold out to the Globe Lumber 
Company. 

Carstairs—The Downie-Aldrich Lumber Company has 
been succeeded by the Aldrich-Boyce Lumber Company. 

Pincher Creek—The Beaver Creek Lumber Company has 
sold out to the Stacey Lumber Company. 


Saskatchewan. 
Margo—S. M. Culp has sold out to DeGallier Bros. 
Quill Lake—The kK. F. Gardiner Lumber Company has 
sold out to the Dutton-Wall Lumber Company. 


CORRECTION. 
Wisconsin. 

Appleton——In issue of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN May 6 it 
was stated that the Appleton Lumber & Fuel Company 
had been absorbed by the Ideal Lumber & Coal Company. 
The information should have read that the Ideal Lumber 
& Coal Company has bought the personal property of the 
Appleton Lumber & Fuel Company and leased a part of 
the Appleton company’s real estate. The Appleton Lum- 
ber & Fuel Company will not go out of existence but will 
remain as a corporation for some time. 





INCORPORATIONS. 


Alabama. 


Birmingham—The Southern Lumber & Timber Com- 
pany, authorized capital $10,000. 


Arkansas. 


Lewisville—The Hanson Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $10,000. 





California. 

Glendale—The Independent Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $12,000; J. W. Stauffacher, C. D. Stauffacher 
and EK. R. Stauffacher. 

Colorado. 

Denver—The Colorado Concrete Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $25,000. 

Lafayette—The Northern Colorado Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $500,000; Joseph C. Hynes, Theodore 
Coster, Frank McLaughlin. 

Indiana. 

Evansville—The Klamer-Goebel Furniture Company, au- 
thorized capital $60,000. 

Huntingburg—The Huntingburg Furniture Company, 
authorized capital $25,000. 

North Manchester—The S. S. Cox Show, Case Company, 
authorized capital $65,000. 

lowa. 

Clinton—The Curtis Lumber Company, authorized cap- 
ital $1,000,000; G. L. Curtis, president, C. F. Curtis, vice 
president, G. M. Curtis, treasurer. 

Kentucky. 

Louisville—P. C, Berger & Co., authorized capital $300; 
Peter C., Dora and M. L. Berger. 

Lexington—The Builders Supply Company, authorized 
capital $10,000. , 

Louisiana. 

Baton Rouge—The McKenzie Lumber Company, author- 

ized capital $500,000; S. J. McKenzie, of Adrian, Minn. 
Michigan. 

Battle Creek—The Battle Creek Box Company, author- 
ized capital $10,000. 

Montana. 

Butte—The Mines Timber Company, authorized capital 
$250,000; A. L. Matter, Harvey V. Doering and W. W. 
Pennington. 

New Jersey. 

Hoboken—The Rae Bros. Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $15,000; Thomas F, Rae, John M. Rae and Eugene 
W. Leake. ; 

Newark—The North Jersey Milling Company, authorized 
capital $50,000; J. George Geyer, T. W. Van der Veer and 
lL. R. Cadmus. . 

West Orange—The John O’Rourke Company (building 
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supplies and fuel), authorized capital $125,000; F. O. Dun- 
lap, this place; E. D. Balch, jr., and Henry L. Balch, 
South Orange. 
New York. 

Buffalo—The Stanyon Furniture Company, authorized 
capital $100,000; C. H. Stanyon, A. J. Riley and others. 

Niagara Falls—The Ayers & Witmer Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $50,000; F. J. Allen, F. W. Ayers, M. T. 
Witmer. 

North Carolina. 

Asheville—The Virginia-Carolina Coal Company, author- 
ned — $50,000; W. J. Sproles, F. M. Messler and Fred 
Cc. Todd. 


Ohio. 

Cincinnati—The American Convertible Cart Company, 

authorized capital $10,000. 
Oregon. 

Pleasant Valley—The Pleasant Valley Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $5,000. 

Portland—The Elliott Lumber Company, authorized cap- 
ital $10,000. 

Pennsylvania. 

Lebanon—The Miller Bros. Lumber Company, author- 

ized capital $100,000. 
South Carolina. 
oa" Salem Lumber Company, authorized capital 

5,000. 

Smoaks-— The Meehan Bros. Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $25,000; W. D. Meehan, of Columbia, and J. P. 
Meehan, of Smoaks. 

Virginia. 

Norfolk—The Currictuck Timber Corporation, author- 
ized capital $100,000; Theophilus Tunis, president; A. H. 
Martin, vice president; N. Beaman, secretary. 

Norfolk—The Elizabeth River Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $50,000; C. H. Bull, president; F. F. Priest, 
secretary-treasurer, and J. H. Winston. 

Richmond—P, E. Clark & Co., authorized capital $20,000; 
/f E. Clark, of Chester, president; S. F. Thornton, of this 
city. 

Washington. 

Seattle—The Seattle Table & Manufacturing Company, 
authorized capital $25,000. 

Seattle—The Zinn Lumber & Shingle Company, author- 
ized capital $300,000. 

Wisconsin. 

Tripoli—The Stolle Lumber Company, authorized capital 
$10,000. 

Wyoming. 

Torrington—The Duncan Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $50,000. 





NEW VENTURES. 


Arkansas. 


Cabool—The Bishop-Scott Land & Lumber Company 
(yellow pine manufacturer) is being organized, 
Glenwood—The Pittsburg Lumber Company recently 
began business. 
Florida. 


Chipley—The  Williams-Lee Lumber 

Company recently began business. 
Illinois. 

Chicago—The William Mueller Lumber Company re- 

cently began business at 920 Postal Telegraph building. 
Indiana. 

Terre Haute—Wilson & Steele recently entered the com- 

mission lumber business. 





Manufacturing 


lowa. 

Cedar Rapids—The Cherry Company recently began 

manufacture of creamery supplies. 
Maine. 

Kittery—The McKenney & Littlefield Lumber Company 
has been organized by Horace Mitchell and M. G. Mitchell, 
of this place, and others. 

Minnesota. 

Sauk Rapids—Kuehl & Fifield recently began business. 

Thief River Falls—G, O. G. Johnson recently entered the 
sash and door trade. 

Montana. 
Polson—Isaac Staples recently entered the lumber trade. 
Washington. 

Chelan—The Rubin Electric Power & Lumber Company 
is being organized. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
Ontario. 

Toronto—The Union Lumber Company has been or- 
ganized by W. D. Lummis, D. McLaren and C. Wilkinson 
for the wholesale handling of white pine and other lumber. 





CASUALTIES. 


Alabama. 
Richburg—tThe stockade of the Henderson-Boyd Lumber 
Company was burned May 18; loss about $4,000. 
Illinois. 

Carthage—The lumber yard of W. FE. Lyons & Co. was 
struck by lightning and burned May 20; loss about $50,000. 
lowa. 

Corydon—Fire May 16 caused loss of $17,000 at the plant 
of the Piekenbrock Lumber Company; insurance $7,000. 
Maine. 


Lewiston—The planing mill of the J. W. White Lumber 
Company, with a quantity of shingles and lumber, was 
destroyed by fire recently; loss about $15,000. 

Oldtown—The woodworking mill owned by the Oldtown 
Canoe Company was destroyed by fire May 17; loss $8,000, 


partially insured. 
Michigan. 


Detroit—The Hertz & Hosbach Company’s planing mill 
Suffered $4,000 damage from fire recently. 





: Mississippi. 

Newhebron—The saw mill of Z. T. Thompson, near this 

Place, burned May 19; loss about $4,000, uninsured. 
Nebraska. 

Rising City—Fire in H. H. Judd & Co.’s lumber yard 

caused a loss of several thousand dollars recently. 
New Jersey. 

Washington—The plant of the Washington Casket Com- 
pany, on Cemetery hill, was destroyed by fire May 18; loss 
about $30,000. 

New York. 

Brooklyn—May 16 the Reliance Fire Proof Door Com- 

pany was damaged by fire; loss $20,000, fully insured. 


Wisconsin. 

Cumberland—Fire recently destroyed the saw mill, logs 
and lumber stock of G. H. Wehrnberg, seven miles south 
of this town. 

West Virginia. 


Huntington The Licking River Lumber Company's 
flooring factory, machinery and contents were destroyed 
by fire May 20; loss about $15,000, insured. 





NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


Alabama. 

Moundville—The Kaul Lumber Company, of Birming- 
ham, is contemplating erection of a plant in this city. 
Louisiana. 

Baton Rouge—It is reported that the Frost-Johnson 
Lumber Company, of St. Louis, Mo., will build a large saw 
— along the Baton Rouge & Hammond railroad, near 

iere, 

Covington—August Stef’s plant, located on the Tche- 
functa river near this place, will be remodeled and en- 
larged and a dry kiln added by the new concern which 
has taken it over, of which B. A. Toomer, of Hattiesburg, 
Miss., is president, and August Stef, vice president. 

Mississippi. 

Laurel—The Chess & Wymond Company, of Louisville, 

Ky., will erect a branch factory at this place. 
Missouri. 

Kansas City—The Kansas City Billiard Table Manufac- 

turing Company will build a modern factory. 

Montana. 
Dayton—Jessup & Barch will erect a saw mill in this 
wn. 





tc 
North Carolina, 
Winston—The Mengel Box Company, of Louisville, Ky., 
will build a box factory at an early date. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


Saranac Lake, N. Y., May 20.—-Twelve thousand acres of 
the most valuable land in the Adirondacks passes into the 
hands of the Saranac Land & Timber Company as a result of 
a decision handed down by Justice Hand, of Elizabethtown, 
referee in two ejectment suits of the Saranac company 
against the controller of the state of New York. The prop- 
erty is said to be worth $500,000 and includes much valuable 
timber. 














HoQuiaAM, WASH., May 24.—The largest judgment entered 
in the superior court of Pacific county was paid in Raymond 
this week to satisfy a judgment obtained by the Nicomen 
Boom Company against the North Shore Boom & Driving 
Company, amounting to $20,915. 


MONTREAL, QuE., May 24.—A winding up order for the 
Nominique Pulpwood Supply Company, Limited, has been 
granted by the local courts. P. J. Laurin, of this city, was 
appointed provisional liquidator. 


Evererr, WASH., May 25.—The Johnson-Dean Lumber 
Company was made defendant last week in a suit for $18,000 
claimed by the American Pile Driving Company as a balance 
for building a railroad, plaintiff alleging defendant's esti 
mate, upon which the bid was based, was inaccurate. 


TACOMA, WASH., May 20.—A petition in bankruptcy has 
been filed against the Lucas Lumber Company and the Lucas 
Stronach Lumber Company. 





INDIANA, PA., May 19.--Harvey Bruce Engle, lumber deal- 
er, filed a petition in bankruptcy May 20, giving his lia- 
bilities as $105,978.02, assets $47,610.30. 





York Crry, Pa., May 20.—-The planing mill of Henry Hoff 
& Co. was offered at public sale recently by the trustee In 
bankruptcy, George H. Kain, and was withdrawn on account 
of insuflicient bids, 


SPOKANE, WASH., May 22.—¥Following the closing of the 
state bank of Commerce, Wallace, Ida., the Lane Lumber 
Company, of Hurrison, Ida., was thrown into bankruptcy. 
Bb. FF. O'Neill, an officer of the lumber company, was presi- 
dent of the bank. 


New York, May 24.-—Van Dorn 8S. Wilkins, formerly in 
the lumber business as the Yellow Vine Hardwood Lumber 
Company, at 50 Church street, has filed a petition in bank 
ruptey with liabilities $21,086. 


LYNCHBURG, VA., May 24.—The Pierce Lumber & Manu 
facturing Company has filed liquidation papers. The local 
plant has been bought by R. H. Angell, of Roanoke. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., May 25.—On a petition filed by the 
Talge Mahogany Company, Alfred Lauter has been appointed 
receiver for the Veneer Joining Company. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., May 24.—-Sam Vaulx has been appointed 
receiver to take charge of the properties of W. A. Matthews 
& Co., stave manufacturers at Pine Bluff, Ark. 


Crow, Orb., May 24.—The Coyote Lumber Company has 
filed a petition in bankruptcy. 


MICHIGAN City, IND., May 24.—-Martin Krueger has been 
appointed receiver for the Western Launch & Engine Works. 


LAFAYETTE, IND., May 24.—-Wilbur I’. Severson has been 
appointed receiver for Frey Bros, Co., lumber manufacturers. 
Korr Wortrn, Tex., May 238.—A petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed against the Adams-Simpson Lumber Company. 


CINCINNATI, Onto, May 21.—Smith & Trunnel, veneers 
and hardwood lumber dealers; receiver appointed. 


ZANESVILLE, OH10, May 22.—-Henry T. Link has been ap- 
pointed receiver for the Hardman-Potter Crate & Box Com- 
pany. 

A petition in possrareny has been filed against the Na- 
tional Cabinet Company, Chicago. 





OHIO CANAL BILL APPROVED. 

CoLuMBus, OHI0o, May 15.—Approval of the plan to 
build a canal from Ashtabula, Ohio, to Beaver, Pa., was 
given by the Ohio legislature when a bill was passed 
the house, which previously had passed the senate, and 
which gives to the counties interested the right to author- 
ize bond issues to float the enterprise. Similar action 
has been taken by the legislature of Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia, and if the counties of the three states 
vote the bonds over $52,000,000 will be spent on the 
project. Allegheny county, Pennsylvania, probably will 
agree to furnish one-half of this amount. 

The effect of the canal will be materially to lower 
the rates on the transportation of coal and manufac- 
tured goods to the Great Lakes and the Gulf. It will 
enable shippers to send their products entirely by water 
to the Great Lakes or via the Panama canal to points 
on the Pacific coast. 

Over a portion of the proposed route the Beaver anc 
Mahoning rivers will be deepened and used for canal 
purposes. The waterway will connect at one terminal 
with the Ohio river, at another with Lake Erie. 
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Edward Chaloner & Co. 


WOOD BROKERS 


and Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, etc., in Logs and Lumber 


96 Derby Rd. Sandhills, LIVERPOOL 


Cable Address, “CHALONER.” Codes used, A BC, 
Al, Liebers’, Western Union and Lumberman’'s Telecode 


TH. H. LEYENAAR 


(Formerly J. C. & Th. H. Leyenaar) 
SELLING AGENTS FOR ALL KINDS OF 


American 
Lumber and Logs 


Pitch Pine, Cypress, 


North Carolina Pine, etc. ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 





























BRYCE, JUNOR & JELLIE 


Established 1878 
SHIPPERS’ AGENTS FOR SALE OF 
American Lumber 
IN ENGLAND. 


28 Baldwin Street, 
BRISTOL. 


49 a Brown's Bldg. Exch. 
LIVERPOOL. 








a 7 
BRYCE, WHITE & CO. 


Shippers agents for the sale of 
all kinds of 


American Lumber 


28 Basinghall St. LONDON 
.. 








We Are Buyers of 


American Hardwoods 
LOGS and LUMBER 


Write to 


JAMES WEBSTER & BRO., Ltd. 
BOOTLE, LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 
London Office: DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD ST., E. C. 
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JOHN H. BURRELL & CO. | 
WOOD BROKERS 


and Agents for the Sale of American Hardwoods, 
Etc., in Logs and Lumber. 


15 & 16 AFRICAN HOUSE, WATER STREET, 


LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
\ Telegraphic and Cable Address, “Burwood, Liverpool.” : 


























SINGLETON, DUNN & CO. 2?xi'vicut"sS*" 
American Logs and Lumber 


27 UNION SYREE7, 


Cable Address. ‘'SINGLETONS'' Glasgow. GLASGOW, SCOTLAND 


Cable Codes; Telecode, Lieber's Zebra, A.B,C.,A U. 





WRIGHT, GRAHAM & CO. 


al Bank Place, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 123 Cannon St., LONDON, E.C. 

ble Address: “Brakridge,” Glasgow. Cable Address, “'Nivarium” Londos. 
WOOD BROKERS. 

Agents for the sale of all kinds of American Hardwoods in Logs, 

Lamber and Dimension Stock. White Pine, Pitch Pine, North Carolina 


Pine, Spruce and Oak Staves. Shipments to any of the pripcipal ports 
in the United Kingdom or Continent handled to the best advantage. 


CANT & KEMP, “A860 
WOOD BROKERS, 


For the Sale of all Descriptions of 








HARD AND SOFT WOODS 
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LUMBER SHIPMENTS 











From New York City. 


FOR WEEK ENDED MAY 20. 

Prince Sigismund, Barr’ Quilla— 29,060 feet lumber. 

Kentra, Beira—29,039 feet lumber. 

Buenos Aires, Barcelona—9,506 feet lumber. 

Panama, Colon-——24 pieces lumber. 

Kentra, Cape Town—149,329 feet lumber ; 617 pieces lum- 
ber; 50 bundles lumber; 42 packages shooks and heading ; 
7,550 pieces staves. 

Cretic, Genoa—22,724 staves and heading. 

Reginia d'Italia, Genoa—50,000 packages staves. 

Amerika, Hamburg—21 logs. 

Bermudian, Hamilton—312 packages shooks. 

Saratoga, Havana-—103,971 feet lumber. 

Santa Marta, Kingston—i,000 bundles shingles; 112 bun- 
dles shooks and heading. 

Pring August Wilhelm, Kingston—-96 packages shooks. 

Philadelphia, V’to Cabello—899 bundles shooks and head- 







ing. 
Senpenello, Rotterdam—1,719 pieces lumber; 65 logs ma- 
hogany. 
New Amsterdam, Rotterdam —9,449 pieces staves. 
Indradeo, Shanghai—900 hundles shooks and heading. 
Florizel, St. Johns-—24,835 feet lumber; 2 cases lumber. 
Raven, St. Johns—1 car staves. > 
Antilla, Santiago—-873 packages shooks and heading. 


————eeEeerre 


From Mobile, Ala. 
FOR WEEK ENDED MAY 20. 

Norwegian steamer Nor, Progreso, Mexico—-50,345 feet 
rough pine lumber. 

American schooner Henry Crosby, Mayaguez, Porto Rico 
801,852 feet rough pine lumber; 37,556 feet dressed pine 
lumber. 

American steamer Lampasas, New York-—284,000 feet pine 
lumber; 4,000 cross ties. 

Norwegian steamer Harald, La Ceiba—37,142 feet pine 
lumber. 

American schooner Georgia Gilkey, San Juan, Porto Rico 

518,600 feet pine lumber, 

Norwegian steamer Signe, Havana—60,362 feet pine lum- 


er. 

British barkentine Alevander Black, Caibarien, Cuba 
471,047 feet pine lumber, 

British steamer Black Prince, Bremen, Germany-—101,828 
feet pine lumber; 59 ash logs; 80 poplar logs; 101,965 
staves; 26,004 feet oak lumber; 464,516 feet sawn pine 
timbers. 

Norwegian steamer Belize, Belize, B. HL. 
lumber. 

Norwegian steamer Mount Vernon, Bocas del Toro-—37,2138 
feet pine lumber. 

British steamer Dongola, Rotterdam, Holland—1,138,955 
feet pine lumber. 


3,905 feet pine 





From New Orleans, La. 


FOR WEEK ENDED MAY 20. 

Steamship Heredia, Colon—-Yellow pine lumber; piling. 

Steamship Atlantic, Hamburg Yellow pine, oak, yum, 
hickory, cottonwood and walnut lumber; pine timber; pop- 
lar, ash, magnolia, hickory, pine and walnut logs; poles; 
handles; headings; staves. 

Steamship Citta di Palermo, Genoa and Marseilles— Yel- 
low pine, oak and gum lumber; ash logs; pencil slats; 
staves. 

Steamship Proteus, New York—-250,000 feet lumber; 
staves. 

Steamship Wanderer, Manchester—Gum lumber. 


Steamship Median, Liverpool—Oak and gum lumber; ash 
and hickory logs; staves. 

Steamship J'inhow, Ceiba—yYellow pine piling. : 

Steamship Knight Templar, Rotterdam—Yellow_ pine, oak 
and cottonwood lumber; pine timber; hickory and oak logs. 

Steamship Burmese Prince, tor African ports—Oak, hick- 
ory and gum lumber; pine timber. 

Steamship Chalmette, Havana--Crate material. 

Steamship Balmer, Oporto and Cadiz—Oak and gum lum- 
ber; poplar logs; staves. ' 

Steamship Preston, Port Cortez—Yellow pine, cypress 
and poplar lumber. 

Steamship Progreso, Kingston and Santiago—-Yellow pine 
lumber. 

Steamship Devonshire, Antwerp—Yellow pine, oak, gum, 
cottonwood and satin walnut lumber; walnut logs; staves. 

Steamship Glenarm Head, Belfast and Dublin— Yellow 
pine, gum and cypress lumber; poplar, hickory and _ per- 
simmon logs; pine timber; staves; gum squares; gum 
squares, hickory butts; shuttle blocks; headings; handles. 

Steamship Momus, New York—250,000 feet lumber. 

Steamship Bordeaus, Wavre—Oak and gum lumber; 
staves; ash, hickory, poplar, persimmon and walnut logs. 

Steamship Atenas, Colon—Yellow pine lumber. 

Steamship Hacelsior, Havana—Crate material. 





From Jacksonville, Fla. 
FOR WEEK ENDED MAY 20. 

Steamship Apache, New York. 

Steamship Chippewa, Boston, Mass. 

Steamship V'antallon, Cummer Lumber Co., Bremen, Ger- 
many. 

Schooner May V. Neville, Fernandina, Fla. 

Schooner V'heoline, BK. G. Phinney & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Steamship Rauma, Cummer Lumber Co., Rotterdam, Hol- 
land. 

Steamship Merrimack, Baltimore, Md. 

Schooner Jennie BL. Righter, Perth Amboy, N. J. 

Steamship Comanche, New York. 

Steamship Shawmut, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Schooner Laura CU. Anderson, D. W. Gillespie & Co., 
Philadelphia, Va. 

Schooner Judge Boyce, Texler Lumber Co., Newark, N. J. 

Steamship Cretan, Baltimore, Md. 

Steamship Arapahoe, New York. 

Schooner Brookline, Robert R. Sizer & Co., New York. 

Schooner Albert W. Robinson, FF. Rh. Clark & Co., New 
York. 

Steamship /roquois, New York. 

Schooner Perry Setzer, American Tie & Timber Co., New 
York. 

Schooner Sacheus Sherman, i. G,. Phinney & Co., New 
York. 

Steamship Dorothy, G. 8S. Baxter & Co., New York. 

Schooner Lewis I]. Goward, K. G. Vhinney & Co., Boston, 
Mass. 

Barge Virginia, W. A. Evans & Co., Philadelphia, Va. 

Barge Southland, Eppinger & Russell Co., New York. 





From Humboldt Bay, Cal. 
FOR WEEK ENDED MAY 13. 

Steamer Jaqua, San Francisco Lumber and shingles. 

Steamer Lakme, San Vedro—-Lumber, 

Steamer Acme, San Francisco Lumber and shingles. 

Steamer Wellesley, San VPedro—Lumber, shingles and 
shakes, 

Steamer North Fork, San Vrancisco—Lumber and shingles. 

Steamer Katherine, San Vrancisco—-Lumber and shingles. 

Steamer Vanguard, San Vedro—Lumber, shingles and 
shakes. 

Steamer Phoenix, San Francisco—— Lumber. 

Steamer Ravalli, San Francisco— Lumber, shingles and 
millwork. 

Steamer Prentiss, San Francisco—Lumber and shingles. 

Schooner Melrose, Hilo, H. 1.—Redwood sawn ties. 
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Camp Manufacturing Co. 
FRANKLIN, VA. 
Selling also output of Marion County Lumber Co., Marion, N. C. 


Saw Mills, 600,000, 


MILLS: FRANKLIN, VA.; ARRINGDALE, VA.; BUTTERWORTH, VA.; WILMINGTON, N. C. 


\ EASTERN SALES OFFICES: () 


NEW YORK: | Madison Avenue, GEO. W. JONES, Manager, Telephone 982 Gramercy, 
PHILADELPHIA: Real Estate Trust Building, E. D. WOOD, Special Agent. 
PITTSBURG: Frick Building, J. D. HOLLIHAN, Manager. 7 


l §6oIf It’s Made—We Make It. 











Planing Mills, 400,000. 





























From San Francisco. 
FOR WEEK ENDED MAY 20. 
Steamer Lurline, Honolulu—-35,427 feet lumber. 
Steamer San Juan, Central America—6,711 feet lumber ; 
Mexico, 1,600 bundles shooks. 
Steamer Manchuria, Vhilippine Islands— 90,422 feet lum 
per. 
Schooner Mary Dodge, Jaluit, Marshall islands—40,657 
feet lumber. 
Schooner W. H. Marston, Honolulu—118,230 feet lumber, 
400 bundles shingles, $30 windows, 370 doors and 2,053 
railroad ties. 





From Portland, Ore. 

FOR WEEK ENDED MAY 20. 
Steamship Shasta, San Pedro—%40,000 feet fir. 
Steamship Casco, San Francisco—550,000 feet fir. 





HYMENEAL 

















Wilson-Logsdon, 


McLEANSBORO, ILL., May 17.—The marriage of Francis R. 
Wilson, president of the F. R. Wilson Lumber Company, 
of this city, and Miss Maude Logsdon, of Shawneetown, was 
solemnized May 15 at the home of the bride’s parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. E. Logsdon, Rev. Daniel Breese, pastor of the 
First Presbyterian church, of Shawneetown, officiating. The 
bride and groom are members of two of the most prominent 
families in southern Illinois. 





Whitham-McGrew. 


KANSAS City, Mo., May 18.—-A pretty wedding occurred 
Wednesday evening, May 17, at the home of C. L. MeGrew, 
manager of the Western States Lumber Company, 3238 Pros 
pect avenue, when his daughter, Miss Helen McGrew, became 
the wife of Dale Jean Whitham, of St. Joseph, Mo. ‘The 
officiating clergyman was Rev. Dr. Foote, pastor of the 
Francis Street Methodist Episcopal church, of St. Joseph. 
About a hundred guests were present. After the ceremony 
a wedding supper was served and the young couple left on a 
lake trip. They will be at home at St. Joseph after June 15, 





~~ 


Haubert-Lott. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., May 19.—Earl P. Haubert, office man- 
ager for the Floyd-Olmstead Company, with offices in the 
Sulletin building, this city, and Miss Edith M. Lott were 
married April 26. A ten days’ honeymoon to Washington, 
Norfolk and Old Point Comfort followed the ceremony. 





Thompson-Shehane. 


LAK CHARLES, LA., May 18.—IFred Thompson, shipping 
clerk for the Gulf Lumber Company at Fullerton, La., and 
Miss Lillie Shehane were married May 8 at the National 
hotel, Leesville, by Rev. J. E. Spiegel. 





Booker-Hutchings. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., May 20.—Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Hutch 
ings have announced the engagement of their daughter, Miss 
Elizabeth Bacon Hutchings, to Samuel Edmund Booker, 
member of the lumber firm of I. B. Norman & Co., and one 
of the best known of the younger lumbermen of Louisville. 
The wedding will take place the latter part of June. 





Daley-Boulie. 


MPNOMINER, Micu., May 25.—Charles Daley, associated 
with his father in the management of the Menominee River 
Shingle Company, and Miss Kmma Boulie, daughter of Mrs. 
Minnie Boulie, 316 Wells avenue, this city, were married 
Wednesday, May 17, by Rev. I. Poulin, of St. Ann’s church. 
The bride was attended by her sister. A wedding break- 
fast at the home of the bride’s mother followed the cere- 
mony, the guests including only members of each family. 
The groom is supervisor of Menominee county and promi 
nent in business and social affairs. 





NEW ATTACHMENT FOR PORTABLE RIG. 

Numerous lumbermen and contractors have found a 
substantial profit in the purchase and use of the Osh- 
kosh portable saw rig. This outfit when first offered 
to the trade by the Oshkosh Logging Tool Company, 
of Oshkosh, Wis., was immediately recognized as one 
of the handiest devices that have been designed in 
recent years and a very satisfactory demand for the 
machine has prevailed ever since. 

The Oshkosh concern has just made known the fact 
that it has designed a new attachment to the saw rig 
in the form of an adjustable device for raising and 
lowering the arbor. The advantage of this device is 
best seen when a jointer or dado head is used. The ad 
justment serves as a tilting table, leaving the table at- 
tached to the frame. With the attachment the Oshkosh 
company furnishes two extra plates, one of which is 
adjustable and can be set as high above the table as it 
is desired to plane so as to catch the finished material 
and insure a perfectly smooth job. This device and a 
4-knife jointer head are supplied without extra charge. 





PAINTLESS READY ROOFING. 

The adage ‘‘Out of sight, out of mind,’’ has a force- 
ful application to roofing. So long as a roof does not 
leak it is not given a thought, even though it should be 
painted or otherwise repaired to prevent destruction or 
rapid deterioration. A realization of this attitude of 
mankind led the Barrett Manufacturing Company, of 
New York, to produce ‘‘ Amatite,’’ which the maker has 
ealled a ‘‘trouble-proof’’ ready roofing. The maker 
claims for ‘‘Amatite’’ that it is made with pitch which 
is immune from injury by water, and that the tenacity 
of the pitch by holding the mineral surface firmly in 
place, produces a roofing that resists the action of 
weather and requires no painting. 

Samples of ‘‘Amatite’’?’ may be obtained from the 
manufacturer, the Barrett Manufacturing Company, New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis, Cleve- 
land, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
New Orleans and at London, England. 

BABI LILI LI IIIS 

There is no more interesting department of this pub 
lication than that in which the want ads appear, for there 
many wants of many lumbermen are stated. 
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THE MARKETS. 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 31. 








Locally the internal labor conditions are playing 
havoe with the building trade, although this is not so 
pronounced in outlying districts, the trouble in that 
quarter being with the bric klaye rs. In the loop dis- 
trict plumbers and steamfitters have tied up the sky- 
scrapers and not much improvement is looked for in 
trade until these disturbances have been ironed out. 
Yardmen are of the opinion that trade will assume 
——— like normal proportions in the near future. 
Crop prospects are more favorable since the recent 
rains, which were general throughout the central West. 

Rec ceipts of lumber at Chicago for the week ended 
May 20 were 42,130,000 feet, ‘against 59,507,000 feet 
for the corresponding week in 1910. ‘Total receipts from 
January 1 to May 20 amounted to 702,711,000 feet, a 
decrease of 264,118,000 feet under those of the cor- 
responding week last year. Shipments of lumber at 
Chie ago for the week ended M: iy 20 were 14,877,000 feet, 
against 24,411,000 feet for the corresponding week last 
year. Tot: 1] shipments from January 1 to May 20 aggre- 
gated 293,436,000 feet, 107,662,000 feet less than the 
amount shippe d during the corresponding period in 1910. 
Receipts of shingles for the week ended May 20 showed 
an inerease of 12,324,000 feet. 

Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 

Reported by George F'. Stone, secretary of the Board 
of Trade. 

RECEIPTS, WEEK ENDED MAY 20, 


Lumber. 
> gai icmile de BNR wae 42,130,000 
59,507,000 


Shingles. 
9,885,000 
14,740,000 


4,855, 000 


| eee 
ee 


Decrease Seine aie aagte eee 17,377,000 
TOTAL RECEIVTS, JANUARY 1 TO MAY 20. 


Lumber. Shingles. 


| Peers ao 6 ies . . 702,711,000 167,831,000 
ae wee eee ee « 966,829,000 155,507,000 
eT ee re ee Ee 12,324,000 
Decrease ...... eee |) 0 ae 
SHIPMENTS, WEEK ENDED MAY 20. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
DD. és tne eeaks Beane aes ... 14,877,000 7,934,000 
eS are re ee eee 24,411,000 13,837,000 


Peer ere rT te 9,534,000 
TOTAL ‘SHIM NTS, JANUARY 1 TO MAY 20. 


5,903, 000 


Lumber. Shingles. 
a Perce cer rere re ee . 293,436,000 $7,672,000 
occa ae 4. Reweu & wee wea wel 401,098,000 152" 04: 3,000 
PORURE bcs kc tex ddis cnn 107,662,000 15,271, 000 
RECEIPTS BY WATER. 
Week ended May 20, 1011. ToT TORT CT TT. ,981,000 feet 


Permits issued by the ¢ ‘hieago buile ding preveeenten 
for the week ended May 24 were: 


CLASS . No. Value. 
I Ns 615 5 se ermun ida a wee oe 10 §$ 6,400 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000. .....cccees. 74 183,050 

5,000 and under cocci g eR OOO as 22 139,400 

10.000 and under SS. Sc awseeeedax 6 60,500 

25,000 and under sh 458 aes eae 2 60,000 
50,000 and under 100,000............. 1 60,000 


509,350 


co ee ee re 115 $ 
Average valuation for wee ‘kK. eee ee cou 
Totals PYOVIOES WEEE... woe ccecccess 162 
Average valuation previous week . 
Totals corresponding week 1910..... 

Totals January 1 to May 24, I1911...: 

Totals corresponding period 1910.... 
Totals corresponding period 1 


Totals corresponding period 1908. ...: 
Totals corresponding period 1907... .¢ 
Totals corresponding period 1906....2 





Totals corresponding period 1905.... 
Totals corresponding period 1904... .1,8638 





Northern Pine. 





Chicago, Dealers are not finding the volume of busi- 
ness up to expectations, yet prices are well sustained, 
Coarse lumber is firmer and not any too much of it is 
offered. Local dealers are not buying extensively. 
Nearly all of the firms came out of the winter with 
more lumber on hand than usual at this season, and in 
the meantime they made contracts at manufacturing 
points for stock to be cut for spring and summer de- 
livery. Yards are doing some business, but the move- 
ment is not up to expectations. 

OOO 

Minneapolis, Minn, Some change in conditions has 
been brought about by heavy rains all over this terri- 
tory. They have started the river on a rise which will 
bring logs down and make it possible to start the mills 
next week. Dry stocks are short and will be badly 
depleted before there will be new lumber to ship. 
Crop prospects are brightened by the rains and there 
is an improvement in most lines of business, but it has 
not yet been noticed in the pine trade, to amount to 
anything. Shipments are lighter than last year, and 
locally run just about half of last year’s volume. 
Prices are strong on nearly every item, low grade 
stock being the worst feature. 





Bay City and Saginaw, This market is steady, and 
there has been very little fluctuation in prices. While 
trade is ‘‘just fair,’’ there is reason for the assump- 
tion that in some lines shading has been resorted to. 
It is stated, guardedly, that certain grades of lumber 
can be bought in the Georgian Bay district a little off 
from last year’s selling price, and as some cutting is 
reported in certain lines here, competition apparently 
is having influence in the market. Good stock is not 
expected to be materially cheaper. The box people 
keep their plants in operation but complain of some 





cutting. Other departments appear to be susceptible 
to less complaint on this score. Reports come from 
across the lake that a large portion of the cut of the 
mills there this season already has been contracted for 
and is out of the market. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Trade has shown some improvement 
lately, although the yards are not busy. One member 
of the trade places the activity at about 60 to 65 per- 
cent of normal, with prices fair. Stocks are showing 
up better than they did before the opening of naviga- 
tion and there is a relatively larger proportion of high 
priced lumber. Building keeps up as well as expected 
and the outlook appears favorable for a fair season’s 
trade. 


New York. ‘l'rade is maintaining a steady position 
but has not advanced as much as was expected. Yards 
in the suburban districts are slowly getting business, 
and there is a better class of mixed ear order business 
prevailing than at any time within the last month or 
six weeks, 


eee 


ae 

Pittsburgh, Pa. General demand has improved during 
the last week and wholesalers report inquiries increas- 
ing for the better and the low grades and holding 
very firm. Activity in the trade increases as the 
season advances, and the outlook for a brisk summer 
season appear to be excellent. 





Eastern Spruce. 


New York. Better buying is reported but the situ- 
ation lacks snap. Prices are satisfactory. Drives have 
been started on the Kennebee river and on all its 
tributaries. Every effort is being made to clear the 
upper regions of logs before the water subsides. Yard 
demand is dull. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Dealers say that their trade is reviv- 
ing and while prices remain low they are a help in 
bringing in this wood as a substitute for white pine. 
Some builders are doubtful about using it for siding, 
but say it makes good base boards, corner boards, cor 
nice ete. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. There has been a more marked im- 
provement in the demand during the last week. It 
has affected practically all grades and prices are 
slightly better. The gain is thought to be of a perma- 
nent character and spruce men confidently predict a 
turn for the better in this product. Eastern markets 
are taking the bulk of the present shipments, 








eee 





Boston, Mass, Business in this market has fluctuated 
during the past week. Dealers think that prices will 
advance soon. Frames are selling at $23.50. A short- 
age in logs is feared because of low water. Some of 
the millmen have almost despaired ‘of getting their 
logs for the summer run. Random is moving slowly. 


White Cedar. 


Chicago, There is a fair demand for short poles and 
a better requirement for posts. Reports from all points 
about the lake are to the same purport. Demand is 
more active in general than a year ago; the supply is 
less and operators expect a healthy season’s business 
with no trumpeting or boom connected with it. 








Minneapolis, Minn, The post trade is very active 
and producers are shipping stock out as fast as they 
can get cars. They are drawing freely on the last 
winter’s cut, which is now better than half dry, and 
so there is once more a plentiful supply of large sizes. 
Prices are held up strong, however, as the stocks will 
not last through the year, according to prospects. Pole 
business is quiet but with some large contracts soon 
to be cut, and the Northern Pacific announces the be- 
ginning of a general track relaying, which gives the 
tie situation a better look. 





Hardwoods. 


Sh i i i ie 


Chicago. Demand for hardwoods in the various dis 
tributing centers of the country is variously reported, 
but in the main it is about as good as it usually is at 
this season of the year. There is a division of opinion 
among wholesalers and manufacturers here, however, 
as to the character of this season’s business, some deal 
ers reporting a slow demand and a disinclination on the 
part of buyers to take on more goods than they need 
at the moment. As a rule these reports, however, 
come from dealers whose trade ramifications do not 
cover the entire country, but are confined to Chicago 
and the immediately adjacent territory. On the other 
hand, the reports received from wholesalers and manu 
facture rs carrying large stocks or, at least, stocks that 
are well assorted and adequate to the needs of the 
large buyers who have built a trade extending into 
every corner of the country, show that they are ship- 
ping about as much as they usually ship at this time 
of the year. Lumber of this season’s manufacture is 
coming into the market in reasonably large volume, and 
as a rule is finding buyers without much effort on 
the part of the sellers. However, in some lines buyers 
are indifferent and offerings of stock adapted to those 
channels of industry are therefore practically made at 
reduced prices. The general list of hardwoods does not 
share in these lower prices, however, but as a rule is 








RELIANCE 


LEATHER 


The two brands shown here 
represent the best in leather 
belting, and are the products 
of a factory designed and built 


with that end in view. 


Look around your plant and pick out a 
belt that gives you trouble, and let us send 
you a guaranteed belt that will give satis- 


faction. 





SEA LION 


(Waterproof) 


LEATHER 
GUARANTEED pf) 7 1N G 


Our catalogue should be on your desk 
a beautiful 


specimen of printing, it is full of valuable 


Besides bein 


for reference. 


information and tables you need daily. 


Chicago Belting Co. 


119 North Green Street 
CHICAGO 


BRANCHES : 


New York New Orleans Portland, Ore. 
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FACTORY AND HOME OFFICE. 














Established 1890, 


Builders’ Commercial Agency 


618 Chamber of Commerce Bidg., CHICAGO. 


A ratin, ide to the contracting trade of Cook county for 
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Digging Asphalt from Trinidad Lake. 


Profitable business results from 
selling goods that give your cus- 
tomers such unbounded satisfaction 
that they come back for more. 


This is what happens when 
you sell 


enasco 
the Trinidad-Lake-Asphalt Roofing 


Genasco satisfies customers because it 
lasts; and it lasts because it is made of 
natural asphalt which gives it the life to re- 
sist rain,snow, sun, wind, heat, cold, and fire, 


Customers know the high quality of 
Genasco — our persistent all-year-’round 
advertising tells them all about it, and their 
own experience proves our statements. 


They need to know where they can get 
it. And that is your privilege to tell them. 


If you haven’t a good stock of Genasco, 
now is the time to order from your jobber. 


The Kant-leak Kleet is the quality fastening 
for the quality roofing. Makes seams water-tight 
without cement, and prevents nail-leaks. Ask 
your jobber for Genasco with Kant-leak Kleets 
packed in the roll. 





THE BARBER ASPHALT 
PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers of asphalt, and 
largest manufacturers of ready 
roofing in the world. 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York San Francisco Chicago 





Cross-section, Genasco Model Roofing 
vy ay Crushed Quartz 
‘nueastencenrmsnasnsesinicteh Trinidad Lake Asphalt 
a Wool Felt 
eatiaciamnineteninns = ‘rinidad Lake Asphalt 
ann! A Sphalt-sate rated Burlap 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt 


























Watch Your Collections. 


“Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers” is the title of a 
64-page booklet containing over forty articles on this subject 
written by representative retail lumbermen in all parts of 
the United States. These articles take up every phase of 
the handling of collections, and give the experiences, ideas 
and suggestions of dealers who have given a great deal of 
care and thought to this end of their business. This is a 
subject that should appeal to every retail lumber dealer, 
for unless collections are carefully and intelligently handled 
profits are bound to suffer. The articles first appeared in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and later were put in booklet 
form. An edition of 5,000 copies was exhausted shortly after 
it was issued. Another edition has just come from the 
press, and you can have one or as many copies as you desire 
at 15 cents each to cover cost of printing, postage and 
mailing. If you haven't a copy, better send for one today, 
as it will probably be some time before another scries of 
articles of this kind appears in print. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER | 


The best of Met L. Saley’s writings put into permanent 
form. The retailer finds in it hints as to yard manage- 
ment, descriptions of lumber sheds, appliances for stor- 
> ae handling lumber, bookkeeping methods. etc.; 
390 pages; illustrated and handsomely bound in cloth. 


Price, postpaid, $1.50. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 So. Dearborn St., - CHICAGO, ILL. 























steady. Plain red oak still retains the lead in the oak 
demand, quarter sawed being inactive. Cottonwood 
seems to be holding firm. Ash is in fair inquiry, and 
the upper grades are firm and scarce. Red gum has 
been selling well right along, and is still moving in 
good volume with prices strong. In the northern woods 
birch is the general favorite, and is selling freely in 
the inch and thicker grades. Maple is in good de- 
mand at the same prices that have prevailed. Bass- 
wood is fair only. 


TOO 

Minneapolis, Minn. A smaller volume of trade is 
reported from all around, but it is proportioned to the 
available stocks of dry hardwood, which are in a 
chronic state of famine, especially as to dry birch. 
Dealers having an assortment of stock are fortunate 
and there is a good deal of shopping around to fill 
orders. The tendency of buyers is to act conserva- 
tively, as the manufacturing trades are trimming sails 
somewhat, awaiting the prospects for the summer and 
fall business. Low grade hardwood goes begging and 
is weaker again, though not held in large quantities. 

BOBO 

St. Louis, Mo. Low grade stock is in excellent call 
from boxmakers and furniture manufacturers, as a re- 
sult of which the supply has been reduced materially 
and nearly all of the mills are short. Prices are firm. 
Demand for upper grade material has been fair and 
prices are firm, a shortage existing at all distributing 
points because of the recently enforced curtailment 
of production. One of the most satisfactory phases of 
the market this week is the activity in red gum, par- 
ticularly in the lower grades. Poplar has been doing 
well, wide widths being the most in call. Upper grades 
of red and white plain and quartered oak are so searce 
as to be almost out of the market, and in steady ¢e- 
mand at satisfactory prices. Hickory and ash are mak- 
ing a good showing this week. In the outlying dis- 
tricts the prospect is bright. The long spell of warm 
weather resulted in a definite crop condition and reports 
from rural districts say that the crops are going to be 
unprecedented. Retail stocks are said to be normal 
and below normal except in the cities, where the stocks 
are well maintained. The consensus is that anything 
like a brisk call for a few days would exhaust yard 
stocks. These stocks cannot be replaced owing to the 
shortage of dry stocks at the mills and the impossi- 
bility to log on account of wet woods, 

Kansas City, Mo. The market continues firm, with 
buying about normal, There is a fairly satisfactory 
movement of the upper grades of plain and quartered 
red and white oak. Wagon and furniture factories, 
although not buying heavily, are in the market, and 
there is also a good movement of stock for interior 
finish. Flooring material is fairly active and the 
price firm. Wide poplar brings faney prices and finds 
ready sale. The cottonwood market is holding its own 
fairly well. Red gum prices are firm, and the demand 
normal. 


——_—eOOoOrn 


Memphis, Tenn. Demand is quiet, though there is 
some encouragement in the fact that there has been 
some increase in the number of inquiries from some of 
the large distributors and consumers since the an- 
nouncement of the decision in the Standard Oil case. 
The demand for plain red and white oak is still active 
and business in red gum is brisk and at the best prices 
in the history of this lumber. Quartered red oak is 
bringing fair prices also and the movement is moderate. 
There is little activity noted in white quartered oak. 
Demand for ash is slow, particularly in the lower grades, 
and the movement of cypress is comparatively light. 
Sap gum is in demand but prices are unsatisfactory. 
Cottonwood is selling only moderately in the higher or 
lower grades, though there is a good demand for box 
boards. Gum box boards are bringing good prices, and 
the offerings are somewhat restricted. Export busi- 
ness is reported better than that in this country, 





Nashville, Tenn, Manufacturers think the condition 
of the trade shows improvement. Some large orders 
are being placed, but as a rule the buyers are still 
purchasing for immediate needs only. Values have 
about held their own. Plain oak has continued most 
active. Quartered oak is dull with prices somewhat 
below last year. Maple and birch are selling well. 
Red gum is active. The auto folks are more actively 
after wide poplar. The implement and vehicle people 
are prominent on the market, but there is less aetivity 
among the furniture and other wood consuming con- 
cerns. There is considerable retail activity owing to 
a livening up of building operations throughout the 
city. The summer season promises much along this 
line. 


Louisville, Ky. Business continues at a fair rate. 
Cottonwood boxboards and panels are strong. Quartered 
oak is moving a little more briskly. 








Baltimore, Md. The chief grievance of the hard- 
wood men is that their business does not enable them 
to relax their efforts for a single day. Whatever else 
may be said, 1t is a fact that orders do not come easy, 
and, though in the end the volume may be there, it 
requires a measure of effort that seems wholly out of 
proportion to the results. The general business situ- 
ation in Great Britain is reported to be such as to 
stimulate the demand for lumber, and extensive ship- 
ments of various kinds of woods are being made. 
Prices are acceptable, and business is being done under 
conditions that contain few of the objectionable fea- 
tures which gave rise to so much discussion last year. 

SOOO 

New York. Inquiries are coming along at a good 

rate and a larger amount of business is being booked. 


Mill reports indicate that stocks are becoming badly 
depleted. Demand for plain and quartered oak is not 
very heavy, but in other lines the situation is improv- 
ing, especially for maple and birch. Local yards are 
only fairly well supplied with hardwoods and as con- 
sumers are beginning to make their wants known the 
producing centers will soon begin to feel the pressure 
of increased activity. 
ee 
Buffalo, N. Y. Plain oak is firm, as are maple and 
birch. Good stocks are not plentiful, although lately 
additions have been made. Other woods are mostly 
quiet, although ash and chestnut are moving fairly 
well. Prices are holding up well. 
OOOO 
Cincinnati, Ohio. This market has been weaker the 
last week than since the first of this month. Traveling 
salesmen report that the number and size of orders 
have been very small. Collections continue slow. Oak, 
principally common, quarter sawed and plain, is in 
fair demand. ‘There is some inquiry for white oak 
of select figure; the top grades are in only slight 
demand. One good feature is the demand for heavy 
stock at the mills for car builders’ stuff and other 
heavy timbers. Chestnut sales increase as the building 
season progresses. Owing to the improved demand 
for long ones and twos, which are being sent to the 
eastern trade, prices being the one thing in the way 
of a stronger movement. Manufacturers’ grades are 
slow, with a light movement of heavy and rough stock. 
Sound wormy chestnut, which is always considered 
salable, also has been slow, consumers not appearing 
to buy more than their immediate wants require. Red 
gum is slow for the upper grades, while the inquiries 
for common and saps continue to be good. Ash is in 
better movement, owing to an apparent improvement 
in the carriage and wagon trade. Hickory continues 
to move fairly well for wheel, pole and shaft stock. 
Stocks are about equal to the present wants of the 
market. Basswood keeps pace with the improved con 
ditions in the building trades, with better inquiry, and 
specialists in mixed cars have been more active. De 
mand for cottonwood is light. Buckeye, birch, maple 
and other hardwoods are in light movement. The 
movement for the foreign trade is still encouraging, 
and there is no evidence of a relapse in the demand; 
walnut, oak lumber are in good demand; red gum 
is receiving fair attention. Walnut logs are in good 
demand for the foreign trade, with a good movement 
of oak logs to the coast. 
OOOO 
Columbus, Ohio. Improvement is still reported in 
this market. Since the weather has become more 
settled building operations have become more active, 
increasing the demand for hardwoods. The lower grades 
are moving as well as the higher, and wholesalers 
report some scarcity in dry stocks of firsts and seconds 
plain oak. Prices continue firm. Factories are buying 
more freely while yard demand is steady. Collections 
are easier. There is a good demand for quartered oak 
at the following prices: TV irsts and seconds, $77 to 
$80; No. 1 common, $50. Plain oak is in good demand. 
lirsts and seconds are $50; No. 1 common, $33 and No. 
2, $21. Chestnut is moving well and the volume of 
business is increasing. Firsts and seconds are $50; No. 
1 common, $36 and sound wormy, $15.50. Ash is 
stronger and the volume of business is larger. Bass- 
wood is in good demand. Other hardwoods are un- 
changed. 
PLD LD LD AI 
Pittsburgh, Pa. General demand has improved, but 
no change in prices. Oak is particularly active and 
in good demand, while poplar and chestnut and some 
maple is undergoing improvement in interest. The 
low grades which have been less sensitive to changes 
in the general trade until of late have become quite 
favorable in the market conditions. Some inquiries 
for good hickory are reported this week which have 
been cared for by those having small stocks available. 
Ash is in fair demand, but the low grades are less 
active. Priees are unchanged. 
ee 
Boston, Mass. Business in this market has been 
light this week. Some dealers report doing more out- 
side of the New England trade than they have at home. 
Prices are firm and with a larger demand it would not 
be at all unlikely to see an advance. Plain oak is well 
held and bireh and maple also are stronger. Quar- 
tered oak is selling in small lots. 


Hemlock. 








Chicago. City and country trade is taking a fair 
amount of hemlock piece stuff and boards. The hem- 
lock supply is not excessive. Dry stock has been well 
sold up. Prices have been held in line with more 
steadiness, but even at these prices it is comparatively 
cheap and has been used quite extensively in such 
building as is in progress in the towns and outlying 
districts of the city. With the opening of navigation 
there will be a considerable movement of hemlock 
from lake ports to lake Erie markets, which should 
have a tendency to further strengthen the market. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. After a slight slowing off in yel 
low pine for a few days the trade has become more 
active again and prices are very steady. The ship 
ment of dry stock is not so prompt as before. Mills 
are operating steadily and report much new business 
in sight. The Pittsburgh list is governing generally 
in this territory. 


eee 


Buffalo, N. Y. Trade is of fair size, although not 
showing the strength that some dealers looked for. 
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Stocks have become broken, although they are becom- 
ing replenished by lake receipts. A fairly good busi- 
ness is reported in Pennsylvania hemlock. 





New York. A better market is reported, due in part 
to a slight inerease in the building demand but more 
largely to the very low supply among the retail yards. 
The outlook is good. 


Boston, Mass. Demand for hemlock boards has been 
light this week. Buyers are not anticipating their 
wants and dealers are not trying to force new busi- 
ness. Offerings of dry eastern lumber are not large 
and manufacturers are holding at steady prices. Offer- 
ings of Penn, No. 2 boards are free, demand for which 
is moderate. 





Poplar. 


Chicago. While offerings of poplar in this market 
are liberal, there is a fair demand reported by those 
who make it more or less of a specialty. One dealer 
states that he is selling it in comfortable amounts to 
the local consuming trade and is getting about the 
same prices as he has been obtaining for several 
months. Manufacturers’ representatives state that 
trade outside of Chicago is much better than in the 
city proper. 





—_—eoowr oor 
Baltimore, Md. Demand continues sufficiently active 
to enable producers to dispose of their product at the 
prices quoted. It can not be said that the manufac- 
turers are getting material advances, this also applying 
to the wholesalers, but they manage to get rid of the 
grades which formerly gave them more or less uneasi- 
ness, and they are in a contented frame of mind. The 

export business also is of gratifying proportions, 
eee 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Confidence in wide poplar seems to 
be well restored, and the improvement in the demand 
is notably stronger. The reports current in the mar- 


ket from the automobile industry are very encourag-- 


ing. There is no talk of better prices, but confidence 
is expressed that prices will advance before long. Box 
boards are in fair demand. Manufacturers’ grades 
are only in slow movement. Low grade poplar is in 
fair demand. 


Columbus, Ohio. I'actory demand is increasing and 
there is a good movement of all sizes of poplar in this 
territory. Strength is shown in all quotations, which 
are: Firsts and seconds, $57; No. 1 common, $36; No. 
2 common, $23 and No. 3 common, $15. The wide sizes 
are sold up to $130. 








New York. [Fair sized orders were booked last week. 
There was only a small eall for wide stock, and the 
lower grades continue to move satisfactorily. 


Fir, Spruce and Cedar. 


Chicago, The market appears to be a trifle on the 
mend and a more optimistic feeling is apparent among 
the manufacturers’ representatives. Inquiries for small 
orders are more plentiful and considerable new busi- 
ness is coming in. Yard trade is fairly brisk for 
spruce and the railroads also have begun to do some 
buying of fir. 





———eeeueeeseeevw’” 


Portland, Ore. Considerable business could be booked 
if lumber manufacturers were inclined to sell at prices 
that admit of a very small margin of profit, or at 
prices that barely cover the cost of manufacture. Un- 
willing to do this millmen are not booking ahead. 
Local demand continues active. The California de- 
mand is fair and is expected to increase as the time for 
beginning preparations for the Panama-Pacifie Inter- 
national Exposition, which will be held in San Fran- 
cisco in 1915, draws near. Foreign demand has been 


good. 
nO 


Tacoma, Wash. There is a fair demand for fir lum- 
her with considerable of it moving, especially to the 
foreign market, which is of record-breaking volume, 
showing an increase of more than 100 percent over the 
foreign trade of the first four months of 1910. In 
castern trade the railroads are not buying. General 
curtailment of output plans in progress are having a 
stiffening tendency and some buyers are manifesting 
an anxiety to get in under the era of low prices, 

—_—_——Lw~nw™™" 

Seattle, Wash. The outlook for a better condition 
in the lumber market in the near future is very favor- 
able. Washington and Oregon lumbermen, realizing 
that there has been an overproduction of lumber, have 
started a curtailment movement, which will mean that 
from now until January 1, 1912, there will be at least 
a 20 pereent reduction of the output of lumber on the 
north coast. Prices are slightly stronger, and a further 
increase is expected. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Dealers say that fir is growing more 
and more popular in this market and that stock can 
be secured in almost any desired lengths and widths. 
It is being used a deal as a substitute for poplar and 
yellow pine. Some long stock is being handled and is 
in demand. There is not much activity in spruce. 
Stocks are about up to the average in these woods and 
prices are fair. 


Western Pine. 


~~ 








Chicago. Market is fair and improving. Receipts 
from the mills are coming along steadily. Orders for 


futures are coming in in sufficient number to lead deal- 
ers to believe that their sales will average up well 
with last year’s business. 





Buffalo, N. Y. A little better trade is reported in 
California pines as compared with a month ago, having 
been helped by the demand for northern pine, in which 
stocks are scarce and high in price. Additions are 
being made to stocks in the yards and a fair amount 
of business is looked for in the near future. Good 
dry stocks are scarce. 


Southern Pine. 


Chicago. Demand in the city fails to come up to full 
measure of what was expected of it this month. The 
bricklayers’, steamfitters’ and plumbers’ strike has 
been a hindrance to building operations and has cut off 
some demand on yard supplies. Dealers who handle 
timber bills for large contract work say that there is 
little demand for such material compared with recent 
years. Local dealers are filling orders for out-of-town 
requisitions, but deliveries in the city are in com- 
paratively small amount. In the country towns trade 
is better than in Chicago. Representatives of the big 
mills state that yard trade in the middle West and 
Southwest is very fair. The strongest feature of the 
yellow pine market today, however, is the firmness of 
prices. Mills are repeatedly turning down orders where 
prices do not conform with their lists. 

St. Louis, Mo. Settled weather during the last week 
has so far determined crop conditions that it is certain 
that bumper crops will soon be harvested, at money- 
making prices, and this presages lively building and 
repairing in the rural districts. This has so developed 
lively inquiry from country retail lumber dealers, as 
well as a substantial volume of actual sales, to be 
shipped at once, indicating an urgent need of lumber 
at yard points. It is a fact that with the exception 
of the city yards, stocks generally are just normal or 
below, with a tendency toward the latter. Stocks are 
in such shape that a brisk call for a few days would 
about exhaust the visible supply of lumber in retail 
yards. It would then be impossible to restock on short 
notice for the reason that logging operations are still 
hampered by wet woods and the saw mills generally 
are not running to exceed four days a week. Mill 
stocks also are low and broken. 











Kansas City, Mo. Nos. 2 and 3 common yellow pine 
stocks are low, and a few of the mills are accepting 
only such orders as they have stocks on hand to fill. 
This condition is demonstrating to the dealers the fact 
that mill stocks are not heavy, and that they are not 
in good assortment. Eight and 10-inch boards, Nos. 
1-3, are active and heavy joist, 4x4, 4x6, 2x14 etc., are 
in good movement. Retail demand is mostly for mixed 
ear lots for quick delivery. Mill stocks are low, and 
at the present rate of production will remain low even 
under the present volume of sales, and when fall buy- 
ing sets in it will find only moderate mill stocks, and 
if the demand is reasonably good, prices will improve. 


Baltimore, Md. Reports from the milling sections 
are still to the effect that the advances are being firm- 
ly adhered to. The plants are not especially rushed, 
but they appear to be getting enough orders to keep 
them going. Local yards are experiencing a slight re- 
vival of activity. 

New York. The market is much firmer than it was 
a month ago and wholesalers are beginning to get in- 
quiries from large consumers and railroad sources, 
which will have a big effect on the situation if the 
orders are actually placed. Yard trade is fairly active. 
In some instances there is complaint as to getting cer- 
tain sizes and grades quickly. It is believed that the 
summer demand will be greater than was expected a 
month ago. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Representatives of large mills claim 
that prices are holding up well and that the volume 
of business is good and that low prices mean inferior 
stock. Building demand is fairly good. 

een" 

Pittsburgh, Pa. This market continues firm and 
sales are fairly large in all lines. The buying move- 
ment is not so great in the immediate Pittsburgh ter- 
ritory as from the outlying districts but the situation 
appears to be gaining and there is no report of any 
weakening in any portion of the field as to values. 
Yard trade has taken up much material during the last 
fortnight. 


Boston, Mass. The feeling at mill points is much 
firmer than it is in this market, due to the fact that 
manufacturers have been in receipt of a good volume 
of business from other sections of the country. De- 
mand for flooring has ruled quiet for several weeks 
and talk of higher prices does not appear to cause 
buyers any uneasiness, Partition has been moving in 
small lots and some buyers have been offered lots at 
slight concessions. No. 2 common is very. well held 
but demand is light. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Owing to the improved conditions 
in the building trades, the movement of yellow pine 
continues active and market conditions are satisfac- 
tory. Prices are strong, and the stocks in sight 
and available are said not to be in excess of the 
wants of the market, while dealers intimate higher 
prices may be a feature of the near future. All 
grades of yellow pine and heavy timbers are receiving 
attention. The business of the local retail yards is 


_ very good, 


North Carolina Pine. 


Boston, Mass. Trade in this wood has been quiet 
the last week. Reports from manufacturers, however, 
indicate that they are in receipt of larger orders from 
other parts of the country. The bad condition of the 
roads in manufacturing centers, due to wet weather, 
has also tended to strengthen the market. An advance 
of 50 cents has been asked, but little business has been 
done at the new figures. 


—OOoOoeeeern—~s 





Baltimore, Md. Construction work has progressed 
with little or no interruption and the yards have been 
compelled to make additional calls for stocks, but there 
is no urgency or especial snap in the demand. 





Buffalo, N. ¥. Trade is good on account of the 
building movement. Roofers are bringing firm prices 
for the best stock, which is not plentiful. 


Cypress. 


New Orleans, La. Mixed car business predominates, 
Prices are firm, and have an upward tendency. Book- 
ings are about on a par with those of last week, and 
while a fair movement is reported, there is little specu- 
lative buying. The factory people in the East appear 
to be increasing their takings. Upper grade stock is 
in slightly less active request than the lower, as has 
been the case for months, Millstocks are not well as- 
sorted, and some items are very scarce, 








Chicago. Demand is hardly as active as jobbers 
would like to see it, but orders are dropping in right 
along for small lots. Buyers seem to think that it is 
safer to take in only what they immediately need. 
Of course, under such circumstances, they insist on 
close prices. Tank makers are buying cautiously, as 
are buyers of all shop lumber and manufacturers’ sup- 
plies. Stocks at the mills are said to be in fair shape. 


———oOOooeresems*™ 


St. Louis, Mo. Owing to the recent warm weather, 
which has definitely settled the crop situation, there 
was considerably more inquiry for cypress from all sec- 
tions this week, and coming from all classes of buy- 
ers. Retailers were buying more freely and in most 
part wanted their stock shipped quickly, indicating 
that they were low in their yards. Factory buying 
also was brisker, with similar shipping instructions. 
Local distributors have taken the precaution to load up 
as heavily as they can stand, with the result that they 
are prepared to make quick shipments from St. Louis, 
regardless of the shortage that exists at their mill con- 
nections, Mill stocks are low and broken and logging 
operations are about suspended on account of wet 
woods. Prices are well maintained. 


— 


Kansas City, Mo. The market is firm but the volume 
of sales for the last week has been lighter than that 
for the preceding week. No. 2 common is selling as 
freely as the mills can supply it. Factory trade in shop 
and selects is good and prices are satisfactory. 





Baltimore, Md. Trade continues to feel the bene- 
ficial influence of the advancement of construction 
work to a point where the use of cypress is demanded, 
The weather has been favorable for the builders and 
as a result building has been prosecuted with vigor. 
Stocks are about large enough to meet the wants of 
the trade. 


New York. Prices are well held and it is believed 
that within a month or six weeks demand will show a 
material change for the better. 

aOR 

Columbus, Ohio, Demand for all grades of cypress 
is active and prices are steady. Some reports of shad- 
ing have been received lately but not sufficient to de- 
moralize the market in the least. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. Demand for builders’ grades is 
brisk. Manufacturers’ grades moving only fairly. 
Heavy tank stock is in light demand. Short stuff for 
washing machine manufacturers and builders of laun‘ 
dry machinery are in good demand. 


Shingles and Lath. 


Chicago. The general requirement is moderate, coun- 
try distribution having arisen somewhat with the re- 
sumption of building. The demand, however, is stronger 
for white cedars than for the red cedar product. Extra 
white cedar shingles are scarce and prices strong. Red 
cedars are bringing this week $3.17 for clears, and 
$2.59 for stars, Chicago basis. Lath have been in- 
quired for to some extent, since city and country build- 
ing is absorbing considerable stock. Prices are steady. 


—eowor> 


Mineapolis, Minn. There is no difficulty in holding 
prices up to the advance noted two weeks ago, although 
the actual volume of business is light. Supplies are 
small and that is true of transit lines as well as of 
shingles in store at transfer points. Dealers are not 
disposed to try to stimulate a dull trade by price con- 
cessions, and buyer and seller seem both to be waiting 
for a change. 





Tacoma, Wash. Red cedar shingles remain quiet with 
eastern going prices at $1,55 to $1.60 for stars and 
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$1.95 to $2 for clears. Attempts have lately been 
made to get prices up 5 to 7 cents with some good re- 
sults. On the whole the market is much the same as 
it has been all spring. 


Seattle, Wash. A peculiar condition exists in the 
shingle market at present, in that 10-inch clears can 
not be had at any price, there being absolutely none 
on the market. The red cedar shingle is expected to 
advance in price, upon the Red Cedar Shingle Manufac- 
turers’ Association’s opening for business, which will 
occur within two or three weeks. 





Eureka, Cal. The redwood shingle market the last 
week has shown a decided improvement, and prices 
are quoted from 5 to 10 cents a thousand higher. 
Many of the mills claim they will not start on even a 
10-cent advance, as they believe that most of the 
retail yards are bare of stock and that they will be 
able to get from 25 to 50 cents a thousand more for 
their product as soon as the retail yards attempt to 
replenish their depleted stocks. 

Kansas City, Mo. There is a much better inquiry 
for red cedar shingles the last week, with some increase 
in sales. Many of the dealers realizing that many of 
the mills are closing on account of the low prices, and 
that the manufacturers are determined to get some 
profit on their operations, have doubtless decided that 
this is a good time to buy shingles, as there is more 
than a chance that the market will advance. Some of 
the mills that have not closed are running either 
four or five days a week, and are regulating their out- 
put according to demand. The present market is $1.60, 
mill basis, for stars, and $2 for clears, which is a 
slight advance for the week. 





New Orleans, La. An advance of 10 cents on cypress 
lath is reported from some of the mills. Aside from 
this prices on shingles and lath are unchanged, and 
there is a fairly strong demand for both. 





Boston, Mass. Shingles are firm, but actual trading 
has been light during the week. Manufacturers and 
dealers are firm holders and talk a still higher market. 
Some mills have done much less than during the 
winter than was expected. This has reduced their 
offerings. For the best cedar extras prices range from 
$3.50 to $3.60, but there are extras that can still be 
had for $3.40. Clears are also firmly held. Demand 
for lath has been quiet this week. Yard trade has not 
been heavy. For 1% inch prices range from $3.40 to 
$3.50 and for 15% inch from $3.70 to $3.75. 

Buffalo, N. Y. There has been a fairly good trade 
in shingles and the building outlook is promising. Red 
cedars are selling at low prices, however, the figures 
being lower than they were a year ago. Receipts have 
been sufficient to cover the needs of the trade, 


Columbus, Ohio. Demand for shingles is increasing 
as the more active building season approaches. Red 
cedar shingle quotations are: Clears, $3.35; stars, $2.85 
an Eurekas, $3.85. There is a good demand for lath 
in this territory, with prices holding firm. 





Cooperage. 


Chicago. A trifle more life is apparent in the tight 
stave market. Coopers, satisfied that bottom prices have 
been reached, are quoting higher prices for barrels as 
the prospect for higher cost of staves and heading 
grows. Agents for different firms continue to canvass 
the South in search of Iots of staves still in the hands 
of manufacturers. Beer staves are searce, few having 
been made on account of low prices. Buyers will likely 
have to pay greatly inereased prices for future pur- 
chases. Cireled beer heading, which is very scarce, 
would bring 62 cents a set for 171 size. A good crop 
of apples seems certain, and if shipped in any propor- 
tion to the demand may furnish good steady business 
for country coopers, say A. & H. Gates in their report 
on market conditions. The butter tub coopers are well 
supplied with staves. Square heading and hoops are 
lower with offerings a little in excess of demand, al- 
though prices have declined but very little. 
m2 28%-inch Michigan elm flour staves, 


ok oka nia 'Gu8e 0 01:0)9:0.0:006.0:0.6°8-0-0.0-06.00 OO 
No. 1, = %-iInch Wisconsin elm flour sigese™ 
e 





: Larendane 9.00 

No. 2, 28%-inch elm staves, net M......... Nominal 5.00 

No. 1, 17%-inch kiln dried, basswood head- 
Sa |” Re: Pemih wee aibbe bee mie - 07 

No. 1, 17¥%-inch gum heading, per set, 

_ nominal CECH POS eHOSDeccoccrCcceecee]s NO GOMAne 
No. 1, 28%-inch gum staves, nominal...... No demand 
M. R., 30-inch gum staves........... cscee 600 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, Per M.....10.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5%4-foot, per M... 9.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M..... 9.50 
Half barrel staves, elm, per M............. 6.00 to 6.50 
Half barrel basswood heading, per set...... 

Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M...... J 
Hickory hoops, half barrel, per M......... None wanted 
Ifead linings, car lots, per M., 12-Inch..... .80 to .85 
Head linings, small lots, per M., 18-Inch.... 40 to ‘50 
Ten-round hoop barrels......cccccccecccce 46 





Eight patent hoop barrels................ -46 
our patent and four hickory hoop barrels. . -45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels... 45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels.... 45 
Half barrel, 6-hoop..... errr ee ere ee 88% 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves.. - 12.00 

Flat ash, 5%-foot hoop, per M......... --. 6.00 to 6.25 
White oak oll PE, OE NS 6 00-4 b:2.0v0cer0's Oo 32.00 
IE Late Ko re:4 Acs Sch 4-856: 664.078 -++. No demand 
BEICROPY BOK GtFOPB....ccccccccce enn Gaiden 10.00 to 11.00 
RNIN 200-6". 6:ha: 41010. 68478 's0:'e: &: esd kc coccee 1.10 to 1.15 
OE NE cece site tisleediccecsececes. Janam -95 
PO CM OE Nice ccccceseseceae eosee $6 tO 80 





Advertisements will be inserted in this department at 
the following rates: 


For one week, - . - 25 cents a line. 
For two weeks, - - - 46 cents a line. 
For three weeks, - . - 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, - ° ° - 76 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the headings can be admitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No extra charge 
for copies of paper containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednesday morning in 
order to secure insertion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed under heading Too 
Late to Classify. 








NOW IS THE TIME. 


HAVE YOU EVER TRIED 


One of these little ads? Thousands and thou- 
sands of people read them each week when they 
want anything or have something to sell. Among 
them are employers, employees, buyers, con- 
sumers, investors, sellers of every sort and 


class. 
. * * 


No matter what you want or have for sale 
the right way to advertise is in the medium 
that brings results. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
goes everywhere, and is read by the class who 
would be interested in your ad. No better time 
to advertise than now. 


Send your ads to us and get results. 


te = 


| Too fate To Classify | 


FOR SALE—HALF INTEREST IN 
Retail limber and coal yard in western Indiana, in town 
1,000 people; large farming country surrounds it; purchaser 
to take charge of it; will bear closest investigation. Amount 
needed to handle it $18,000.00. 
Adaress “rT, 39," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





























BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY. 

I want a wholesaler to help finance a saw mill proposition 
and handle 200,000 ft. per day cut on R. R. and deep water ; 
L. L. Y. P. and some cypress. 

Address “T,. 40,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





FOR SALE-SAW MILL AND PLANT, 
Machinery and everything complete, situated in one of the 
best lumbering towns in Minnesota, and right in the white 
pine timber country. Best facilities for everything. Will 
sell for all cash, or part cash and real estate, or exchange 
for retail yard. Owner must sell on account of health. 
This is a bargain. for further information, write 

“T, 41,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





FOR SALE—FINE LOCATION FOR 
Maple flooring plant. Two to three million fine logs can be 
bought yearly. Some bonus from town for building. 
Address “T, 42,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





FOR SALE—AT A BARGAIN 
Timber property situated near Nelson, British Columbia, 
Canada, near the boundary line on the Great Northern rail- 
way, me ars about 6,000 acres of cedar, hemlock and 
white pine, estimated about one hundred million feet. For 
particulars, write M. W. LEWER, 
care of the Exchange National Bank, Spokane, Wash. 


POSITION WANTED—BY YOUNG MAN WITH 
Grading experience us asyistant in retail yard. in seme good 
town. Address “T. 36,” care AMPRICAN LUMBERIMAN. 


POSITION WANTED-BY AN UP TO DATE 
Band sawyer; right or left hand rig; best of reference fur- 
nished ; can come at once. W. W. TEAL, Maplesville, Ala. 


WANTED-POSITION OR INTEREST 
In lumber business by first class office man, bookkeeper, 
stenographer and general office work. Can handle large vol- 
ume of work. Would be willing to invest small amount of 
capital in business. Would make connection either with 
yard or manufacturing end of yellow pine business. Eight 
vears’ experience and can furnish first class references. 
Correspondence solicited. Address 
“T, 37,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 














FOR SALE—OLD ESTABLISHED LUMBER YARD 
In one of the best towns in central Illinois; reason for sell- 
ing old age of owners. Address 

“T, 38,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





TWO HIGH CLASS SALESMEN WANTED 
By large manufacturer of yellow pine with headquarters in 
Chicago. Prefer one acquainted with trade in Illinois, In- 
diana or Iowa. Good opportunity for right man. Give full 
particulars. Address 
“T, 44," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


KNOW THE LAW 
Which governs your business. ‘The Law of Lumbert 
Lumber Sales,” to be published in August, will “~~ 
complete work of its kind. About 400 pp., bound in buckram. 
Price now $2.50, payable on delivery. After publication $3. 
Write for particulars. 








AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 








| Too fate To Classify | 


WANTED—YELLOW PINE. 
A reliable wholesaler long established in trade with rail- 
roads and large contracts wants to act as sales agent for 
yellow pine mills, either on direct account or commission. 
Address “SALES,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-POSITION BY FIRST CLASS 
Circular saw filer. Will accept position as assistant in band 
file room. Good reference. 

Address “T. 48,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANTED-ROOFING SALESMAN 
For Northwestern territory. Give age and experience. 
Address “T, 49," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—EXPERIENCED LUMBER SALESMAN. 
Hemlock, hardwood and white pine products. In Chicago 
and surrounding territory. One familiar with northern 
hardwoods preferred. Cc. H. WORCESTER CoO., Tribune 
Bidg., Chicago. 


FOR QUICK SALE. ESTIMATE GUARANTEED. 


Owners offer 14 to 16 million feet on railroad in West 





Virginia. 50% oak, 20% poplar and basswood, 20% hem- 
lock. No brokers. Particulars to bonafide buyers only. 
audress “T. 35,” care AMERICAN LUMBERBAN. 





WANTED-POSITION BY FIRST CLASS 


Circular sawyer. Will accept position as extra in large 
band mill. Gilt edge reference. 
Address “T, 47,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





LUMBERMEN’S ACCOUNTING SYSTEM. 

Are you satisfied with your accounting system? We have 
devised a simple and complete accounting system for the 
lumber and supply business. A copy of our book describing 
the system in detail will be sent free to lumber firms if re- 
quest is made on firm's letter head. Do you want one? 

IIOOSIER PRINTING CO., Muncie, Ind., Systems Dept. 


| Wanted-Employees 


WANT HIGH CLASS STENOGRAPHER AND 
Invoice clerk. Eastern man preferred. State age, experi- 
ence, nationality in first letter. Also references. Salary 
$90.00 per month to start. Chance for advancement. 

Address “T, 25,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-A CRUISER, EXPERIENCED IN 
Cruising mahogany, lignum vitae and tropical hardwoods. 
Address “T, 43,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 




















WANTED-—A GERMAN CATHOLIC MANAGER 
For small yard in eastern Washington. State experience and 
salary desired in first letter. 

Address “R. 24,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-CLERK FOR COMMISSARY IN W. VA. 
One capable of doing the buying. Married man preferred. 
Address “T, 22,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED - STENOGRAPHER. 
Experienced young man to do stenography work and make 
invoices. Must be rapid, accurate and willing to work. Good 
position for right party. State age, experience and salary 
expected. Answer in own handwriting. 
Address “T, 23,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—A MAN OF SOME EXPERIENCE 
In the management of a retail lumber yard, to take charge 
of a retail lumber business in city of about fifty thousand. 
Prefer that he be able to take an interest in said business. 
Good references required. Address 
ROBERT K. MANN LUMBER CO., Muskegon, Mich. 





WANTED—EXPERIENCED YELLOW PINE 


Flooring grader for head grader and inspector of yellow pine 
flooring graded by rules of Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. Must have served in similar position or have been 
employed by Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association. State 
age, references, whether married or single, and wages ex- 
rected, 

' KE. bk. JACKSON LUMBER CO., Riderville, Ala. 


TWO EXPERIENCED HARDWOOD SCALERS 
To grade behind saw; also experienced and competent hard- 
wood inspector and shipper. Permanent positions. Apply, 
giving age, experience and salary wanted. 

Address “S. 37," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-PLANING MILL MAN, 
Capable of setting machine and caring for knives on heavy 
Berlin machine; simple work, dressing and matching only; 
northern Michigan, good town; wholesale mill; works stock 
to order only. Steady employment furnished in shipping de- 
partment when mill is not running; wages $3 per day. 
Address “S. 17,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








HIGH CLASS LADY STENOGRAPHER 
Wanted by Chicago wholesale lumber company, located in 
loop. Salary $15.00 per week. 

Address “T, 45,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-SEVERAL FIRST CLASS 
Yard managers for Iowa. One single man for small yard, 
a No. 1 Catholic (Irish preferred) for good sized yard. Good 
prospects for man with push. 
Address “T, 46,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—FIRST CLASS 

Mill superintendent, capable of taking charge of two two- 
band mills, located in the state of Chihuahua, Mexico, Man 
must be able to furnish Al references, both as to ability and 
character; not over 45 years of age, and be a hustler from 
the word “go.” Will pay a good salary to the right man. 
Address A. G. NELSON, 218 Banner Bldg., El Paso, Texas, 
enclosing full list of references. 


WANTED—BY LARGE LUMBER COMPANY 

In Mexico, which builds some ten miles of railroad per 
month and has 600 men engaged in that work, having 11 
locomotives and 300 cars, a man to take charge of the rail- 
road and construction work, not over 45 years old. Must 
have had practical experience all along the line, and be 
capable of taking superintendency of any main line division. 
Will pay good salary to the right man. Address A. G. NEL- 
SON, 218 Banner Bldg., El Paso, Tex., giving full list of 
references, etc. 
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